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PREFACE 


Forty years mve passed since this book was first 
publish^ and since then our knowledge of mediaeval 
history has been much increased and events have happened 
which render some of the remarks then made no longer 
applu^le. I have not however attempted to rewrite 
t e whole book, for this reason, among others, that were 
I to do so It would almost inevitably grow out of' a 
volume devoted to a single Idea and Institution into 
a systemtic history of the Empire and the Popedom in 
the Middle Ages. That would double or treble its 
sue, tod make it unsuitable to one class of the students 
who have used it irt its present form. I have therefore 
confined myself to such changes and enlargements as 
seem^ to be most needed. Where events of significance 
hto been omitted or too briefly noticed, additions have 
teeri made. For instance, the struggle of the Emperor 
Lewis IV against Pope 'John XXII and the careers of 
Arnold of Brescia and Cola di Rienrib have been some- 
^at more fully d^cribed. An entirely new chapto has 
been inserted dealing with the East Roman or Byzantine 
Empire, a topic inadequately handled in previous editions. 

A concluding chapter, sketching the constitutkm of die 
«ew German Empire and the forces which have givto it 
sbeogth tod cohesion, has been appended. Thisch^ter, 
tod that which (first published in 1873) traces the pro^ 
whereby after 1813 national senriment grew ia, 
M®ra»toy and national unity was achieved in 
«sfe tKA indeed jsfiixsmy for the endariadott rtf aa . i; 




PREFACE TO THE FOURTH EDITION 


The object of this treatise is not so much to give a 
narrative history of the countries included in the Romano- 
Germanic Empire— Italy during the Middle Ages, Ger- 
many from the ninth century to the nineteenth — as to 
describe the Holy Empire itself as an institution or 
system, the wonderful offspring of a body of beliefs and 
traditions which have almost wholly passed away from 
the world. Such a description, however, would not be 
intelligible without some account of the great events 
which accompanied the growth and decay of Imperial 
power; and it has therefore appeared best to give the 
book the form rather of a narrative than of a disserta- 
tion ; and to combine with an exposition of what may be 
called the theory of the Empire an outline of the political 
history of Germany, as well as some notices of the affairs 
of mediaeval Italy. To make the succession of events 
clearer, a Chronological list of Emperors and Popes has 
been prefixed. 

The great events of 1866 and 1870 reflect back so 
much light upon the previous history of Germany, and 
so much need, in order to be properly understood, to 
be viewed in their relation to the character and influence 
of the old Empire, that although they do not fall within 
the original limits of this treatise, some remarks upon 
them, and the causes ^hich led to them, will not be out 
of place in it, and will perhaps add to whatever iiUerest 
or vsdue it may posses. As the Authw found diat 
0 introduce these remarks into the body of the work, 
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would ob%e him to take to pieces and rewrite the last 
three chapters, a task he had no time for, he has jMre- 
ferred to throw them into a new supplementary cluipter, 
which accordingly contains a brief sketch of the mse of 
Prussia, of the state of Germany under the Confederatbn 
which expired in 1866, and of the steps wherelW the 
German naticm has regained its political unity in the new 
Empire. 

Lincoln’s Inn, London, 

Twu 38, 1873. 
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Stephen (II). 



1 7 S> 

Stephen 11 (or III). 



757 

Paul I. 



1 767 

Constantine (Anti-pope';. 



1 768 

Stephen ni (IV). 



i 772 

i 

Hadrian 1. 

Leo IV. 

Constantine VI. 

775 

jtto 

j 795 

Leo IlL 

j 

1 Deposition of Constantine 




1 VI by Irene. 

797 
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CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE OF 


Year of 
Accession. 

Popes. 

Emperors. 

Year of 
Accession. 

A. n. 



A. D. 



Charles I (the GrcajtV 

800 



{Following hencefofth the 




new IVesiem Hne^ 




Lewis I (the Pious>.\ 

814 

816 

Stephen IV. 

\ 


817 

Paschal I. 

\ 


824 

Eugenius *. 1 . 

\ 


827 

Valentinus. 

\ 


827 

Gregory IV. 

\ 




Lothar L 

840 

844 

Sergius II. 



847 

Uo IV. 



855 

Benedict III. 

Lewis II (in Italy). 

85.S 

855 

( Anastasius, Anti -pope.) 



858 

Nicholas 1 . 



867 

Hadrian II. 



87J 

John VIII. 





Charles II, the Bald (\Y. 




Frankish). 

875 



Charles III, the Fat i:. 


882 ; 

Martin II. 

Frankish), 

881 

884 ! 

Hadrian III. 

Interval from 1888. 


885 

Stephen V. 



891 

Forznosua 

Guido (in Italy). 

891 



Lambert (in Italy). 

894 

896 

Boniface VI, 

Arnulf(E. Frankish). 

8^ 

896 

Stephen VJ. 



897 

Komanus, 



^’97 

Theodore II. 



898 

John IX. 





Lewis {the Child)** 

899 

900 

Benedict IV. 





Lewis III king of Pro- 


903 

Uo V. 

vence (in Italy). 

901 

903 

Christopher. 



904 

Seigius III. 



911 

Ana$tas*a$ HI. 

Conrad /. 

9 ** 

9^3 

Lando. 



914 

John X. 





Berengar (in Italy). 

9*5 



Henry / {the Fmdef ) 0/ 


93S 

Leo VI. 

Saxony, 

918 


* 'the namea in itaJica are thoae of East Frankiah or CeroMtn kings wka never 
iwnaa any claim to the imperial title. 
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Year of 


Accession. 

Popes. 


Stephen VII. 

John XI. 

1-eo VII. 

Stephen VIII. 

Martin III. 

Agapetus II. 

John XII. 

Leo VIII. 

(Benedict V, Anti-pope ? ) 
John XIII. 

Benedict VI. 

Benedict VII. 

John xrv. 

John XV. 

Gregory V. 

(John XVI, Anti-pope 
Sylvester II. ^ ^ ' 


Emperors. 


Oitol {the CWnT), crowned 
L. I rankish king at 
Aachen. 

Saxon House, 

Otto 1, crowned Emperor 
at Rome. 


Otto II. 


Otto III. 


Vearof 

Accession. 


John XVII. 

John XVIII. 

Sergius IV. 

Benedict VIII. 

John XIX. 

Benedict IX. 

(Sylvester, Anti-pope.) 
Gregory VI, 

Clement II. 

Damasus II, 

Leo IX. 

Victor H. 

Stephen IX. 

Benedict X. 

Nicholas IL 
Alexander II. 
Gr^oryVII(Hildcbrand). 

{Clemoit, Anti-pope.) 

victor m. 


Henry 11 (the S«int). 


House of Franconia, 
Conrad II (the Salic\ 

Henry III (the Black). 


Henry IV. 


(Rudolf of Swabia, rival.) 

(Hennann of Luxemburg, j 
rival.) 


XXVI 


CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE OF 


year of 
Accession, 

Popes. 

Kniperors, 

Yc.'ir of 
Accession. 

A. 1 ). 



A, 1>. 

IOS7 

Urban II. 

(Conrad of P'iuncoma, 


1099 

Paschal II. 

rival.) 1 

*093 

1102 

(Albert, Anti-pope.) 

\ 


1105 

(Sylvester, Anti-pope. 

\ 




Henry V. \ 

1 106 

1118 

Gelasius II, 

\ 


nj8 

(Gregory. Anti-pojie.) 

\ 


1 1 19 

Calixtns 11 . 

\ 


1121 

X'elesiine, Anti-pope.) 



1124 

llonorins II, 





Lothar 11 (of Saxony). 

**^5 

1130 

Innocent II. 

House of Swabia or 




Hohenstaufen, 



(Anacletus, Anti-pope.) 

’•'Conrad III. 

1138 

1138 

(Victor, Anti-pope.) 




Celestine IT. 



1144 

l^ucins II. 




Eugenius III. 





Frederick I (Barbarossa). 

115a 

**53 

Anastasius TV, 



1*54 

Hadrian IV. 



1 If 9 

Alexander HI. 



^*59 

(Victor, Anti-pope.) 



1164 

(Paschal, Anti-pope.) 



1 i6s 

' Cahxtus, Anti-pojie.) 



n8r 

Lucius III. 



1185 

Urban III. 



1187 

Gregory VIII. 



1 187 

Clement III. 





I Henry VI. 

1190 

1191 

Celestine HI, 





♦Philip, Otto IV ; rivals). 

»*97 

1 198 

Innocent IH. 





Otto IV (House of Hi'tmS' 




wieJk), 

laoS 



P*re<lerick H. 

1212 

1216 

Honorius III. 1 



1227 

Gregory IX. ! 



X241 

Celestine IV. 



1 241 

V.'icancy. 



1 243 

Innocent IV, 

(Henry Kaspe, rival.) 

1246 



(William of Holland, 




rival.) 

1.46-7 

1 

* 'rtiose marked with an asterisk were never acittally crowned at Rome. { 
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Year oi 
Accenisio 

n JPopes. 

Emperors. 

Year of I 
Accession. 

A« D. 

Alexander IV^ 

♦Conrad IV. 

Inienegnum, 

♦Kichard (earl of Corn- 

A. D. 

1261 

Urban IV. 

wall), ♦Alfonso (kini^ 

I 

1*65 

Clement IV. 

of Cistile) (rivals). 

*257 

1 J269 

Vacancy. 


! 1271 

1 

Gregor)- X. 


1 

1276 

Innocent V. 

Kudolf I (of Hapsbnrgj, 

^273 

1276 

Hadrian V. 


1277 

John XX or XXI. 


1 

1277 

Nicholas HI, 


1 

1281 

Martin IV. 


1 

1285 

Honorius IV. 



1 1289 

Nicholas IV. 


1 

1292 

1294 

Vacancy. 

Celestine V. 

♦Adolf (of Nassau), 

1292 1 

1294 

Boniface VIII, 



>.w 

l^nedict XL 

Albert I (of IlapsburgX 

1298 I 

'305 

Clement V. 



J314 

1316 

Vacancy. 

John XXII. 

Henry VII (ofLuxemburg). 
Lewis IV (of Bavaria). 
(Frederick of Austria, rival.' 

1308 I 
*314 

>334 

Benedict XT I. 


I 

> 34 > 

Clement VI. 


1 

> 3 S» 

Innocent VI, 

[Charles IV (of Luxemburg) . 
(Gunther of Schwartz- 


1362 

Urban V, 

burg, rival.) 

>347 

>370 

Gregory XL 


1 

>378 

Urban VI. ♦ 

( Clement V 1 1 , Anti-pope. ) 
Beginning cf the Great 

Wenzel (ofLuxemburg). 

1378 


Schism, 


1 

1389 ] 

Boniface IX. 


I 

>394 ( 

Benedict, Anti-poj)e.''. 


J 

>404 1 

1406 ( 

^noccnt VIL 
jf^ory XIL 

Kupert (of the Palatinate). 

i 4 cx> 

1409 > 

Alexander V. 




»n*rktd with astwisk were never actually crowned at Rome. 


xxviii CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE OF 


Year of 
Accession. 

Popes. 

1 Emperors* 

Year of 
Accession. 


John xxni. 


Si;rjsmund (of Luxemburg). 
(Jobst, of Moravii rivd*) 


End of the Great Schism, 
Martin V. 

Eugene IV, 

(Felix V, Anti-pope.) 

Nicholas V. 

Calixlus IV. 

Pius IL 
Paul II. 

Sixtus IV. 

Innocent VIII. 

Alexander VI. ^ 

Pius III. 

Julius II. 

LeoX. 

-♦ 

Hadrian VL " 

Clement VH. 

Paul III. 

Julius III 
Marcellus I!. 

Paul IV. 

4 

Pius IV. 

4 > 

Pius V. 

I Gregory XIII, 


Sixtus V. 
Urban VII. 
Gregory XIV. 
Innocent IX 
Clement VIIL 
Leo XI, 

Paul V. 


♦Albert II (of Hapsb\irg).t 
Frederick III. 



♦Maximilian I. 


♦Charles V. 


♦Ferdinand I, 
♦Maximilian 1I> 


♦Rudolf II. 


♦Matthias. 
♦Ferdinand IL 


. f fjosf marked with an asterisk were never actuaHy cro%viMd at Rome. 

House Kmperors, except Charles VU and Francis I, belong to the 

I Crowned Emperor, bat at Botogoa» not at Itoma. 







EMPERORS AND POPES 


xxtx 


Year of 
Accession. 

Popes. 

Emperors. 

Year of 
Accession. 

BSl 



A,D. 

Btorl 

Gregory XV. 




Urban VIII. 





♦Ferdinand III, 

1637 

1644 

Innocent X. 



>655 

Alexander Vll: 





♦Leopold I. 

1658 

1667 

Clement IX. 



1670 

Clement X. 



1676 

Innocent XI. 



1689 

Alexander VIII. 



1691 

Innocent XII. 



1700 

Clement XL 





♦Joseph I. 

*7<^5 



♦Charles VI. 

1711 

1720 

Innocent XIII. 



1724 

Benedict XIII. 



*730 

Clement XII. 



1740 

Benedict XIV. 





♦Charles VII (of Bavaria). 

174* 



♦Francis I (of Lorraine). 

*746 

1758 

Clement XIII, 





♦Joseph II. 

1765 

1769 

Clement XIV, 



1775 

Pius VI. 





♦Leopold II. 

1790 



♦Francis II. 

1793 

1800 

Pins VIL 





Abdication of Fran- 




cis II. 

1806 

I«23 

LeoXIL 



1829 

Pius VIII. 



1831 

Gregory XVL 



1846 

Pins IX* 





GERMAN EMPERORS. 




WiUiam L 

1871 



Frederick, 

1888 



WiUiam IL 

1888 

1878 

Leo XIII. 




Pius X« 




* Thwws mtrfc#d mih w wtcrisk were never actually crowned al lUme. | 







CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE OF 
IMPORTANT EVENTS IN THE HISTORY 
OF THE EMPIRE 

B.C. 48 Battle of Pharsalus. Julius Caesar receives the 
power of a tribune for life, and (b,c. 45) a perpetual 
dictatorship. 

31 Battle of Actium. Octavianus (Augustus) becomes 
master of the whole dominions of Rome. 

A.D. 9 Defeat ofthe Roman army under Varus in Westphalia: 

consequent abandonment of the policy of con- 
quering Germany. 

64 First persecution of the Christians under Nero. 

292 Division of the Empire into four areas of govern- 
ment : first appearance of the East as a separate 
realm. 

313 Recognition of Christianity by Edict of Constantine 
as a lawful religion. 

325 Constantine presides in the First General Council 
of Nicaea which condemns the Arians and issues 
the Nicene Creed. 

326-8 Constantinople or New Rome, founded by extending 
the site of the ancient Greek colony of Byzantiumi 
becomes the seat of imperial government. 

361 Efforts of Julian to restore pagan worship in the 
Roman Empire. 

364 Division of the Empire by Valentinian I into an 
Eastern and a Western realm. 

376 A large body of Goths permitted to cross the Danube 
into the Empire: subsequent war between them 
and the Emperor Valens : he is defeated and killed 
in the battle of Adrianople in 378. 

395 Final Division of the Empire between Arcadius who 
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CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE 


receives the Eastern and Honozius who receives 
the Western provinces, 

409 Abandonment of Bntain by the Roman armies* 

410 Capture and sack of Rome by the West Goths under 

Alarich. I 

413 Foundation of a West Gothic monarchy in Southern 
Gaul by Athaulf (who marries Placipia daughter 
of Theodosius the Great), and (4i9}\by his sue* 
cessor Wallia* \ 

395-430 St, Augustine, Bishop of Hippo in Africa : he com- 
poses his De Civitate between 413 and 436. 

429 The Vandals enter Africa, having traversed Gaul 
and Spain, and found a kingdom there. 

443-^75 The Burgundians form a monarchy in South- 
eastern Gaul* 

462-72 Euric, king of the West Goths, conquers Spain and 
establishes there the Gothic monarchy which lasts 
till the Arab conquest, 

455 Invasion of Italy and sack of Rome by the Vandal 
Gaiserich, 

451 Fourth General Council held at Chalcedon : settle- 
ment of the doctrine of the Nature of Christ and 
consequent alienation of the Monopbysites of 
Egypt and Syria* 

451-2 Attila invades Gaul and is repulsed near Chalons- 
sur-Mame. He then enters Italy and destroys 
Aquileia. 

476 Odoacer deposes the Emperor Romulus Augustulus 
and assumes the rule of Italy, which is however 
nominally reunited to the Eastern half of the 
Empire* 

4S1-51 1 Reign of Clovis king of the Franks : Be enters Gaul, 
overcomes Syagnus, ruling at Sotssons, deteate 
the Burgundians and the West Goths (of Aqui- 
taine), and establishes the Frai^tsh monarchy, 
which includes Gaul and Western Germany, the 
Burgundians being leduoid to dt^mdence* 



OF IMPORTANT EVENTS xxxii! 


489-526 Theodorich the Amal leads the East Goths across 
the Alps, defeats Odoacer, and reigns over Italy 
and Sicily. 

529-34 *Fhe Emperor Justinian revises and consolidates 
the Roman law and issues the Code Digest and 
Institutes. 

533 Belisarius, sent by Justinian, reconquers Africa from 
the Vandals for the Roman Empire. 

535““53 Long war of Justinian against the East Goths in 
Italy : Italy and Sicily are reconquered ; dis- 
appearance of the East Gothic nation. 

568 Alboin leads the Lombards into Italy, conquers 
the Northern part of it *\nd establishes a monarchy 
there; Lombard chieftains subsequently found 
the duchies of Spoleto and Beneventc. 

622 Flight of Mohammed from Mecca to Medina (Era 
of the Hegira). 

622-28 Campaign of the Emperor Heraclius against the 
Sassanid kings : defeat of the Persimis and re- 
covery of the eastern Provinces. 

633-52 The Mohammedan Arabs invade Syria, conquer 
Syria, Egypt, Mesopotamia and Armenia, and 
invade Asia Minor. 

638 Pipin of Landen, founder of the Carolingian house, 
rises to power among the Franks as Mayor of 
the Palace. 

688 Pipin (of Hcristal), grandson of the first Pipin, 
becomes virtual ruler of the Franks as Mayor 
of the Palace. 

669-96 The Arabs invade North Africa, and destroy the 
Roman power there. 

7 1 1 The Arabs and Berbers invade Spain, defeat Rodertch 
the last of the West Gothic kings in the battle of 
the Guadalete, and in a few years conquer the 
whole Iberian peninsula, except the mountains erf 
Asturias and Biscay, 

732 The Arab invasions ci Gau! are checked in a battle 

B 
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near Poitiers by Charles Martel, Frankish Mayor 
of the Palace, son of the second Pipin, 

726-32 The Emperor Leo III (reigning at Constanti- 
nople) issues an Edict forbidding tke worship of 
images and ordering their destruction in the 
churches. It evokes strong opposiuon from the 
Roman church and leads to a revolt pf the North 
Italian subjects of the Empire. The Lombai^d 
king Liudprand invades the imperial territories 
in North Italy. Pope Gregory II iriduces him 
to withdraw from before Rome. 

741 Pope Gregory III, still in conflict with the Emperor 
and threatened by the Lombards, appeals to 
Charles Martel and sends him the keys of the 
tomb of the Apostles. 

751 With the authorization of Pope Zacharias, Pipin 
(the Short), Mayor of the Palace in Gaul, becomes 
king ctf the Franks in the place of the Mero- 
vingian Childebeit III. 

753 Pope Stephen II asks help from the Emperor at 

Constantinople against the Lombard king Ais- 
tulf, who is threatening Rome. 

754 Pope Stephen goes to Gaul and crowns and anoints 

Pipin as king. Piptn invades Italy and reduces 
Aistulf to submission. 

756 Pipin, at the call of the Poj>e, again enters Italy, 
overcomes the Lombards, bestows on the See of 
Rome the territories belonging to the Exarchate 
of Ravenna, and receives the title of Patrician. 

758 Charles (the Great), son of Pipin, becomes king of 
the Franks of Neustria, and after the death of his 
brother Carloman (in 771) king of the Franks of 
Austrasia also. 

772-803 Wars of Charles against the Saxons, ending in their 
submission and enforced conversion. 

773-4 Charles, at the appeal of the Pope, who is menaced 
by king Desiderius, attacks and subjects the 
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Lombards, adding North Italy to his dominions, 
and is recognized as suzerain of Rome. 

778 Expedition of Charles into Spain ; fight at Ronccs- 
valles between his troops and the Basques. 

794 Charles presides in a Church Council held at Frank- 
fort which disapproves of Pope Hadrian's action 
regarding images. 

797 Irene deposes and blinds her son the Emperor 
Constantine VI. 

800 Charles is crowned Emperor at Rome. 

805 Charles defeats and reduces the Avars. 

8io~I2 Negotiations of Charles with the East Roman 
Emperors: they ultimately recognize him as 
Emperor and as ruler of Northern Italy, except' 
Venice. The south of Italy and Sicily remain 
subject to Constantinople. 

814 Death of Charles ; he is succeeded by his son Lewis, 
whom he had crowned as co-Emperor in 813. 

817-39 Lewis I makes several divisions of his dominions 
among his sons; quarrels arise between him 
and them and between the sons themselves. The 
administrative system established by Charles falls 
to pieces. Norse and Danish pirates devastate 
the coasts of Germany and Gaul. 

841 Battle of Fontanetum between Lewis and Charles, 
the younger sons of Lewis I {who had died in 840) 
and their brother the Emperor Lothar ; defeat 
of Lothar. 

843 Partition treaty of Verdun between the three sons 
of Lewis 1 . The East Frankish kingdom assigned 
to Lewis (the German) is the origin of the German 
kingdom of later days. 

855 Lewis II, reigning in Italy since 844, becomes 
Emperor. Attacks of the Saracens upon Italy. 

866 Dispute between Pope Nicholas I and Photins, 
Patriarch of Constantinople ; it ends in a schism 
which divides the two churches. 
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876 Charles the Bald, king of the West Franks, is 

crowned Etnperor at Rome. He dies next 
year. 

877 Boso, husband of Irmingard (daughter of the 

Emperor Lewis II), founds the kingdom pf 
(Cisjurane) Burgundy or Arles, and is recognis^^ 
as king by Charles the Bald. 

888 Death of the Emperor Charles Ihc Fat, who had« 
(during his reign of three years) reunited the I 
dominions of Charles the Great. After him they 
fall asunder, and the Carolingian Empire dis- 
appears. Arnulf, duke of Carinthia (an illegitimate 
descendant of Charles), is chosen king of the 
East Franks (subsequently Emperor), and is 
succeeded by his son Lewis the Child, who dies 
unmarried, in 91 1. Rudolf founds the king- 
dom of Transjurane Burgundy. West France 
passes to Odo (grand-uncle of Hugh Capet, 
who becomes king in 987). Odo admits the 
suzerainty of Amulf. 

891 Guidoof Spoleto, having overcome Berengar of F riuli, 
seizes the throne of Italy and is crowned Emperor 
at Rome. 

894 Amulf enters Italy, drives Guido fix>m Pavia, and 
is crowned king of Italy. 

896 Amulf marches to Rome and is crowned Emperor. 

901-25 Repeated Invasions of Germany and Italy by the 
Magyars: the Germans pay a sort of tribute 
to them from 925 to 933: raids continue in 
Italy. 

91 1 Conrad, duke of Franconia, is chosen king of the 
East Franks. 

919 Henry (the Fowler), duke 0/ the Ssoeons, is, on 
Conrad*s death, chosen king of the East Franks 
or Germans. He was, through females, great- 
great-gzandson of Charles the Great, and a man 
of proved ability and uprightimss. 
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938 Henry the Fowler attacks the Slavs beyond the 
Elbe, defeats them, and constructs a fort at Bran- 
nibor, which grows into the March of Branden- 
burg, and makes the Czechs of Bohemia his 
tributaries. 

933 Henry, having organized and trained his forces, 
attacks and defeats the Magyar invaders in 
Saxony, and strengthens the Eastern frontiers 
of Germany. 

936 Death of Henry : his son Otto (the Great) is chosen 
to succeed him as king of the East Franks, and is 
crowned at Aachen. 

951 Adelheid of Burgundy, widow of Lothar king of 
Italy, asks help from Otto against Berengar king 
of Italy : Otto relieves the castle of Canosa, where 
she had taken refuge, marries her, and makes 
Berengar his vassal. 

955 Great defeat of the Magyars by Otto on the Lech, 
near Augsburg. He conquers the Slavs between 
the Elbe and the Oder, and strengthens the East 
March, which becomes Austria. 

963 Otto, having deposed Berengar and taken to himself 
the kingdom of Italy, is crowned Emperor at Rome 
by Pope John XII. 

973 The East Roman Emperor John Tzimiskes makes 
peace with Otto 1 and recognizes his title : Theo- 
phano (daughter of the Emperor Romanus II) is 
married at Rome to Otto I’s son Otto (after- 
wards the Emperor Otto II): both are crowned 
by the Pope* 

973 Otto the Great dies and is succeeded by Otto II, in 
whose reign the disorders of Germany, repressed 
by Otto I, grow worse, and the Slavs again harry 
the north-eastern borders. 

982 War of Otto II against the Saracens in Southern 
Italy : he is defeated and escapes with difficulty. 

985 Peath of Otto II : he is succeeded by his Only son 
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Otto III, who had been chosen in his father’s 
lifetime : the Empress dowager Theophano acts 
as regent till her death in 991 » 

987 Lewis V, king of the West Franks, the last of the 
Carolingian line, dies and is succeeded by H^h 
Capet, duke of France. 

996 Otto III marches to Rome, makes his cousin 
Bruno Pope (Gregory V) and is crowned by hi^. 
Subsequent revolts of the Romans against hiin 
are suppressed, and on the death of Gregory V 
he procures the election of Gcrbert as Pope 
(Sylvester II) in 999. 

icxx> The Magyars having now embraced Christianity, 
Otto gives his cousin Gisela in marriage to their 
king Stephen, and sends him the crown there- 
after known as the crown of St. Stephen. 

1002 Death of Otto III at Patemo (under Soracte, near 
Rome) : his second cousin Henry duke of Bavaria 
(great-grandson of Henry the Fowler) succeeds, 
after some difficulty, in getting himself chosen 
king of Germany by the Bavarians, Lotharingians, 
Swabians, and Saxons successively, and is crowned 
at Aachen. 

icx>4 Henry enters Italy, defeats Ardoin marquis of 
Ivrea who had made himself king there, and is 
crowned king at Pavia. 

10J4 Henry re-enters Italy, meeting with little opposition, 
although some of the cities had continued to 
recognize Ardoin, and is crowned Emperor at 
Rome by Pope Benedict VIII. The kingdom of 
Italy thenceforward goes with the Empire. 

1024 Henry II (the Saint) dies (he was canonized 
in 1152 by Pope Eugenius III, and his wife 
Cunigunda was subsequently canonized by Pope 
Innocent III) : a great assembly of the German 
princes hrid on the banks of the Rhine below 
Worms chooses Conrad duke of Franconia (sur- 
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named the Salic) to be king. He was a descendant 
in the female line of Otto the Great. 

1026 Conrad (II of Germany) enters Italy, where attempts 

had been made to set up members of the French 
royal house as king : he is crowned king of Italy 
at Pavia. 

1027 Conrad is crowned Emperor at Rome, in the 

presence of Cnut king of England and Denmark 
and of Rudolf king of Burgundy, who escort him 
to his lodgings. Quarrel between the German 
troops and the Romans in which many of the latter 
are slain. 

io32“3 Death of Rudolf king of Burgundy: Conrad II 
obtains the kingdom in pursuance of arrange- 
ments made with Rudolf, and is recognized by 
the nobles and bishops. The practical indepen- 
dence of the great lay vassals of the Empire and 
prelates of the Saone and Rhone valleys and of the 
country between the Jura and the Pennine Alps 
dates from this time, because these districts lay 
far from the centre of German power. 

1035-8 Troubles in Italy: Heribert archbishop of Milan 
resists the Emperor : Conrad 1 1 fails to reduce the 
rebels, but at Rome restores Pope Benedict IX, 
whom the Romans had expelled. He loses great 
part of his army by disease. 

1039 Death of Conrad II: he is succeeded by his son 
Henry (III of Germany), surnamed The Black, 
who had been chosen king of Germany in his 
lifetime. 

1046 Henry HI enters Italy: is crowned at Milan, 
deposes two rival Popes and obtains the resigna- 
tion of a third, secures the election of Pope 
Clement II, and is crowned Emperor by him at 
Rome. 

1041 Norman adventurers under the sons of Tancred 
of Hauteville begin to carry on war against 
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the East Roman. Empire in Southern Italy, and 
ultimately (1071) win the whole country. 

1051 Dispute between Pope Leo IX and the Patriarch 
of Constantinople, the latter refusing to admit 
the superiority of the See of Rome. A $<^ism 
results which lasts till the Council of FIo|ence 
in I438“9. | 

1053 The Normans defeat and capture Pope Leo '^IX, 
who had marched against them ; they presently 
set the Pope free, and restore the lands taken 
from the See of Rome. In 1059 Robert Wiscai^, 
now the chief of the Normans, who had owned 
himself vassal to the Papacy for his conquests 
in Calabria and Apulia, is created by Pope 
Nicholas II duke of Apulia and Calabria. 

1056 Death of Henry HI: he is succeeded by his son 
Henry, then six years of age, who had been 
already chosen and crowned king. 

1059 Pope Nicholas II lays down new rules for papal 
elections, vesting the primary choice in the car- 
dinals, while reserving the rights of the clergy and 
people of Rome, and of the Emperor Henry IV, 
to give their consent. 

toy I The East Roman Emperor Romanus Diogenes is 
defeated and captured at Manzikert by the Turkish 
Sultan Alp Arslan : the Turks begin the conquest 
of Asia Minor. 

J 07 3-4 Great revolt of the Saxons against the Emperor, 
who after a struggle overcomes them. They 
revolt again, and peace is not restored till 
1097. 

1075 Quarrel of Henry with Pope Gregory V 11 (ducted 
in 1075) over the investiture of clerics. Tte Pope 
excommunicates the Empd*or (107^). 

1077 Henry submits to Gregory at Canosa and is 
absolved, but smn after strife is renewed ; a rival 
Emparor (Rudolf of Swabia) is dbosen in Gei> 
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many against Henry, and civil war follows them, 
while an anti-pope is elected against Gregory. 

io8i Henry enters Italy, besieges and after three years 
captures Rome (except the castle of St. Angelo, 
where Gregory VII holds out) : he is crowned 
Emperor by his anti-pope. 

1084 Robert Wiscard, summoned by Gregory, enters 
Rome ; it is subsequently sacked by his troops ; 
destruction and ultimate desolation of the parts 
of the city lying on the Aventine and Coelian 
hills : Gregory returns with Robert to South 
Italy, and dies at Salerno (1085). 

On the death of Rudolf, Hermann of Luxemburg is 
set up against Henry as ruler in Germany; he 
abandons the contest in 1088. 

1090 Conquest of Sicily from the Muslims by the Normans 
is completed ; South Italy and Sicily are ultimately 
erected into a kingdom. Roger is crowned king 
of Sicily in 1130: Pope Innocent II yields South 
Italy by a treaty in 1139. 

X096 Beginning of the First Crusade: the Crusaders take 
Jerusalem in 1099, and make Godfrey of Bouillon, 
duke of Lorraine, king. 

1105-6 Henry IV is dethroned by his second son, Henry, 
who, supported by the papal party, becomes king 
as Henry V, and is crowned at Mcntz. (Henry IV 
dies in 1106.) 

lili Henry V descends into Italy, enters Rome to be 
crowned, seizes Pope Paschal II, upon the failure 
of an agreement by which the church was to sur- 
render its possessions, and Henry consequently his 
right of investiture, keeps him and the cardinals 
prisoners, and extorts a treaty admitting the 
Emperor’s right of clerical investiture. He is 
then crowned by the Pope, and returns to 
Germany. The Pope, when released, finds that; 
the clergy will not accept the treaty and is 
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obliged to disavow it. The contest over the 
investiture of ecclesiastics by laymen con- 
tinues. 

1122 Concordat of Worms between Pope Calixtus II and 
the Emp)eror, by which the question of investit|ires 
is compromised. i 

1125 Henry V dies, leaving no male heir: Lothar, dike 
of Saxony, is chosen to succeed him. A quairel 
breaks out between Lothar and Frederick \of 
Hohenstaufen, duke of Swabia, which is 
origin of the long strife of the houses of Welf (s6 
called) and Waiblingen (Waiblingen was a small 
town belonging to the Hohenstaufen, whose name 
is said to have been on one occasion used as 
a battle-cry). Conrad, duke of Franconia, brother 
of Frederick of Swabia, disputes the throne with 
Lothar, enters Italy, and is crowned at Monza and 
Milan. The hostility of the Pope, however, pre- 
vents him from maintaining authority there, and 
he and Frederick ultimately submit. 

1 1 33 Lothar II is crowned Emperor in Rome by Pope 
Innocent II, He had held the Pope’s stirrup at an 
interview in Germany, and desiring papal support 
he took an oath to defend the Holy Sec, and 
acknowledged papal rights over part of the 
territories that had belonged to the Countess 
Matilda. This was afterwards represented as 
a recognition of papal suzerainty; but Lothar 
maintained the rights secured by the Concordat 
of Worms. 

1138 Lothar 1 1, after a successful war against the Normans 
of South Italy, dies in Tyrol : Conrad of Hohen- 
staufen, duke of Swabia, is chosen king in his stead, 
to the displeasure of the Saxons and Bavarians, 
with whom he soon finds himself at war. 

1144 Revolt of the Romans against Pope Innocent II : 
preaching of Arnold of Brescia: republican 
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institutions are reorganized and envoys sent to 
Conrad III to obtain his support. 

1 146 Conrad III starts on the Second Crusade, but returns 
having lost his army and effected little. 

1152 Death of Conrad, who had never carried out his 
intention of receiving the imperial crown at Rome. 
His nephew Frederick of Hohenstaufen, duke of 
Swabia, is chosen king and crowned at Aachen 
with the general approval of the nation. 

1154 Frederick enters Italy, where he finds Milan and 

other Lombard cities disobedient. 

1155 Frederick J meets Pope Hadrian IV outside Rome, 

and after some resistance consents to hold the 
stirrup for him, and at his demand seizes and 
puts to death Arnold of Brescia. He is crowned 
by the Pope in St. Peter’s, but is unable to force 
his way into Rome. 

1157 Diet at Besan^on, where the great Burgundian vassals 
do homage to the Emperor. Indignation at the 
assertion made by the papal legate that the 
Empire was held from the See of Rome, 
i! 58-62 Frederick carries on war with the recalcitrant 
Lombard cities and destroys Milan. Diet at 
Roncaglia. 

1160 Double election to the Papacy of Alexander III and 
Victor IV. Frederick sides with Victor. Long 
conflict between Alexander and the Empire, the 
Pope supporting the North Italian cities against 
Frederick. Alexander, at first driven to take 
refuge in France, returns to Rome (1165) and 
deposes the Emperor. 

1167-76 Further strife in Italy, ending with the defeat of 
Frederick’s army by the allied cities at Legnano. 

1177 Reconciliation of Frederick and Pope Alexander III 
at Venice. 

li8o-i Henry (the Lion) duke of Saxony, who had failed to 
support Frederick in the campaign of Legnano, is 
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condemned by the Diet at Wurzburg to lose his 
possessions : he resists by force of arms, but is 
ultimately obliged to submit, losing his duchies of 
Saxony and Bavaria, but receiving back some part 
of his estates. | 

1183 Peace of Constance between Frederick and the 'con- 
federated Lombard cities : they secure inte^a! 
self-government and the right of making pehce 
and war, and are thenceforward practically in- 
dependent. \ 

1186 Marriage of Henry, eldest son of Frederick, to 
Constantia, daughter of Roger II king of Sicily, 
and heiress of the Norman kingdom, 

1189 Frederick leads a German host (estimated at 
ICO, 000 men) on the Third Crusade. After 
traversing Bulgaria and Asia Minor, he is 
drowned in the river Kalykadnus in Cilicia, in 
1 190 ; and is succeeded by his eldest son Henry VI, 
who had been already (as a child) chosen king 
and crowned at Aachen. 

1189 Death cf William the Good, king of Sicily, The 

Sicilian kingdom and South Italy ate claimed by 
Henry in right of bis wife : but he is resisted by 
Tancred (illegitimate son of Roger, son of king 
Roger U), and does not master Sicily till 1194. 

1190 Foundation of the Teutonic Order of Knights by 

Frederick (son of ^ the Bmperor Frederick I) 
while commanding the German Crusaders after 
his fatheris death* 

1191 Henry VI is crowned Emperor at Rome. 

1194 Richard I king of England (made prisoner in 1192 
by the duke of Austria) surrenders the kingdom 
of England to the Emperor and receives it back as 
a fie( on hts liberation* 

1197 Death of Henry VI at Messina: he had caused hm 
son Freilmrick, a child of three, to be chosen king 
two years previously* 
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1198-1208 Disputed election, Philip of Hohenstaufen, duke 
of Swabia, brother of Henry VI, had at first tried 
to rule as regent on behalf of his infant nephew 
Frederick, but when this proves impossible jn 
face of the opposition of Pope Innocent III^ he 
secures his own election by a large majority 
of the great princes. The Pope, however, raises 
up a party against him and procures the 
election of Otto of Brunswick, son of Henry 
the Lion (late duke of Saxony) and of Matilda 
(sister of Richard I of England). Civil war in 
Germany, terminated by the murder of Philip in 
1208. 

1204 A French army and Venetian fleet starting for the 
Fourth Crusade besiege and take Constantinople, 
and set up Baldwin as East Roman Emperor. 
The East Romans found an empire at Nicaea 
which lasts till 1261, when they recover Con- 
stantinople. 

1 208 Otto, on his rival’s death, is formally rc-eled:ed 
Emperor, and next year visits Rome, and is 
crowned Emperor by Innocent III. 

<210-18 Otto IV quarrels with Innocent, who encourages 
Frederick (son of Henry VI) to put himself at 
the head of the party in Germany, which is 
hostile to Otto IV. Frederick is elected king and 
crowned at Mentz (1212) and at Aacben (1215). 
Otto IV retires to his dominions in Brunswidc, 
and dies (1218) after an unsuccessful war against 
Philip of France. 

t2i6 The Order of St, Dominic is recognized by the 
Pope, and in 1223 the Order of St. Francis is also 
recognized. 

1220 Frederick 11 , by a solonn act (subsequently called 
a Pragmatic SancU<m) issued in a Diet ai; Frank- 
fort, extends laige powers to the ecdesiastkal 
princes. A similar Sanction some years later 
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extends the privileges of the secular princes. 
He is crowned Emperor at Rome. Disputes 
soon after arise between him and the Pope, 
nominally arising out of his delay in setting out 
on a crusade. | 

1226 The Lombard cities renew their league against the 

Emperor. \ 

1227 Open breach between Frederick and Rope 

Gregory IX, who excommunicates him. \ 

I228“9 Frederick II sets out on his Crusade, reaches Jeru- 
salem, and returns, having made a favourable 
treaty with the Sultan of Egypt. 

1228-40 Establishment of the Teutonic Knights on the 
eastern frontier of Germany and conquest by them 
of the Lithuanians of Old Prussia. 

1230 Reconciliation of the Pope and Frederick II, who 
is absolved. 

1235 War between the Emperor and the Lombard 
League, the Pope supporting the cities. It lasts 
during the rest of Frederick IPs reign. 

1235-40 Strife of Gregory IX and the Emperor, whom he 
excommunicates (1239), then preaches a crusade 
against him, and tries to stir up opposition in 
Germany. 

1241 Beginnings of the Hanseatic League of cities. 

1242 A Mongol host invades Germany and is defeated in 

Moravia and Austria. 

1243 Election of Pope Innocent IV (a teacher of law at 

Bologna), who soon resumes hostilities against 
the Emperor, and in Councils held at Lyons 
(1244-5) excommunicates and deposes him, and 
excites some of the German princes to set up 
Henry of Thuringia, and afterwards (1247) 
William of Holland, as pretenders to the crown. 
William is crowned at Aachen, and maintains 
his pretensions till his death in 1256. Anarchy 
in Germany. 
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1250 Frederick II, who had been constantly engaged 
in fightingthe Guelf party in Italy, dies in Apulia. 
He is succeeded by his son Conrad IV, who had 
been chosen king in his father’s lifetime (1237). 
i250-'4 Conrad IV, excommunicated by Pope Innocent, 
enters Italy and maintains the war there 
against the cities and the papal forces, while 
William of Holland is generally recognized in 
northern and middle Germany. Both there and 
in Italy anarchy continues. There has been, 
however, during Frederick’s reign a great increase 
in the population and wealth of the German cities, 
which had been favoured by Frederick L 
1254 Death of Conrad IV : the rights to the German 
territories of the Hohenstaufen and to the king- 
dom of Sicily pass to his son Conrad (Conradin), 
a child of two, while his illegitimate brother Man- 
fred continues the war in South Italy against the 
Pope and the Guelfs, or papal party, till his death 
in the battle of Benevento in 1266. 

1256-7 An interregnum follows the death of William of 
Holland, which ends w^ith the double election of 
Richard earl of Cornwall (brother of the English 
king Henry III), and, by another section of the 
electors, a little later, of Alfonso X,king of Castile. 
Richard crosses to Germany and is crowned at 
Aachen. Alfonso remains in Spain. Richard 
retains the title of Emperor till his death in 1271, 
but is only thrice in Germany and never exercises 
effective authority there. 

1261 Michael Palaeologus recovers Constantinople from 
the Latin Emperor and re-establishes an Orthodox 
dynasty there. 

1268 Conradin, la^t male descendant of the Suabian em- 
perors, enters Italy with a German army, but 
defeated at Tagliacozzo by the army of Charles 
Anjou and beheaded at Naples* 


S. S‘ 
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1273 Rudolf count of Hapsburg is chosen king and 
crowned at Aachen : he conciliates the Pope, and 
never enters Italy. 

1277-82 Rudolf deprives Ottocar king of Bohemia of the 
Austrian territories and after a time bestows 
them^ as well as Styria and Camiola, on hls^sons, 
laying the foundation of the territorial pow|pr of 
the house of Hapsburg. \ 

1291 Death of Rudolf. He had failed to secure the 
fixing of the imperial crown as hereditary in\^his 
house, and even the election of his son Albert ; 
the electors choose Adolf count of Nassau, a man 
of ability and energy but of slender resources. 

1298 A revolt organized by Albert of Hapsburg and the 
archbishop of Mentz breaks out. Adolf is deposed, 
but resists ; he is killed by the hand of Albert 
in battle at Gbilheim near Worms, having never 
entered Italy to receive the imperial crown. 

Albert of Hapsburg, duke of Austria, is chosen king 
and crowned at Aachen: Pope Boniface VllI 
refuses to recognize him. 

1302 Dante Alighieri with the party of the White Guclfs 

is driven into exile from Florence : he writes his 
De Mmarchia probably a little before or in 1311 
or 13x2 and dies at Ravenna in X32X. 

1303 Boni&ce VIII, being engaged in a fierce strife with 

Philip IV of France, becomes reconciled to Albert 
and invites him to come to Rome to be crowned; 
which however Albert never does. Boniface is 
seized at Anagni by an armed band in the service 
of Philip ly of France, and dies a few days after** 
wards. 

1305 Clement V {a Gascon by birth) becomes Pope. 
Moved by the constant rebellions and disorders 
of Rome for a long time previously, he removes 
the Papal Court to Av^pnon, where it remains for 
seveniy years* 
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1307-8 League of the inhabitants of Schwytz Uri and 
Unterwalden to defend themselves against the 
oppression of the officers of Albert of H apsbuig s 
it is the germ of the Swiss Confederation. Albert 
marches against the Swiss, but is murdered on 
the banks of the Keuss by his nephew John 
in 1308. 

1308 Henry count of Luxemburg is chosen king: he 
presently secures the kingdom of Bohemia for his 
family ; and recognizes the exemption of the three 
Swiss Cantons from the feudal rights of the 
counts of Hapsburg. 

1310 Henry VII, summoned to put an end to the dis- 
orders and civil wars of Italy, where most of the 
cities had fallen under the dominion of tyrants, 
crosses the Alps, is crowned king of Italy, fights 
his way into Rome, where he is resisted by a 
faction of the nobles and by the troops of the 
king of Naples, and is crowned emperor by the 
legates of Pope Clement V. He carries on war 
against the Guelfs of Italy till his death in 1313* 
1313-14 Double election of Lewis duke of Bavaria and 
Frederick duke of Austria, fallowed by a civil wso" 
between them. 

1315 The Swiss Confederates defeat the Austrian troops 
at Morgarten, and thereby secure their freedom. 

1322 Lewis of Bavaria defeats Frederick at Muhldorf 
and takes him prisoner: the civil war however 
continues till 1325. 

1324 Open * breach between Pope John XXf l and 
Lewis IV. John excommunicates him. Lewis 
appeals to a General Council. Lewis obtains the 
support of the English philosopher William of 
Ockham and other Franciscans and of Marsilius 
of Padua: they write treatises against the Pope. 

1327-8 Lewis enters Italy, is welcomed at Rome by the 
citimns ; is crowned Emperor by the Syndics 
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whom they appoint for the purpose. In a solemn 
meeting of the people he deposes John XXII, 
and crowns a Franciscan friar whom the people 
had chosen Pope. Finding the Romans ^kle 
and his forces insufficient, he leaves Rome ^nd, 
in 1329, returns to Germany, while Rome Sub- 
mits to the Pope. Lewis subsequently endeavcAirs, 
but in vain, to make peace with John XXII, J^nd 
afterwards with Benedict XI L \ 

1338 The Germanic Diet at Frankfort solemnly protests 
against the pretensions of the Pope to supremacy 
over the Empire and declares that the Empire is 
held from God alone. The Electors at Rhense 
issue a similar declaration. 

1343 Pope Clement VI renews the decrees of his pre- 
decessors against Lewis IV ; Lewis sends envoys 
to Avignon ; but the Pope’s exorbitant demands 
are refused by the Germanic Diet ; the Pope 
excommunicates Lewis and sets up Charles king 
of Bohemia as rival to the throne. Charles is 
chosen king by the three ecclesiastical and two 
lay electors. 

1347-54 Cola di Rienzo effects a revolution at Rome, and 
is named Tribune with the assent of the papal 
legate ; he falls from powder after some months, 
escapes to the Apennines, goes to Bohemia, is 
imprisoned there by the Emperor Charles IV, and 
sent to Avignon, then sent back to Rome by Pope 
Clement VI with limited powers, and is killed in 
a popular outbreak in 1354. 

1347 Death of Lewis IV: Charles king of Bohemia (grand- 
son of the Emperor Henry VII) is opposed by 
several of the electors, wl)o choose in succession 
king Edward III of England, who refuses (his 
Parliament objecting), Frederick marquis of 
Meissen (whom Charles buys off), and Gunther 
of Schwartzburg, who accepts, bat dies soon after. 
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Charles then has himself re-chosen and re- 
crowned at Aachen, 

I 3 S 4 Charles is crowned king of Italy at Milan and 
afterwards Emperor at Rome by the Cardinal- 
bishop of Ostia, commissioned thereto by the 
Pope, He shews himself submissive to the Pope, 
quits Rome forthwith and returns promptly across 
the Alps. 

1356 Charles IV promulgates in a Diet held at Niirnberg 
the famous Constitution called the Golden Bull 
{Attrea Bulla), which settles the composition of 
the Electoral College, the proceedings in imperial 
elections, and the privileges of the electors. 

1365 Charles IV visits the Pope at Avignon and is crowned 
king of Burgundy. (It is the last Burgundian 
coronation.) He also visits the king of France. 

1378 Death of Charles IV. His son Wenzel king of 
Bohemia, elected and crowned two years before, 
succeeds him. 

The election of two rival Popes, Urban VI and 
Clement VII, leads to the Great Schism of the 
West, which lasts till the Council of Constance. 

1384-8 War breaks out between the League of cities formed 
in South Germany some years before and the 
League of the princes : general disorder in Ger- 
many. 

1395 Wenzel confers the title of Duke of Milan on Gian 
Galeazzo Visconti, tyrant of that city. 

1400 Wenzel’s neglect of his imperial duties and dis- 
solute habits having provoked much displeasure, 
especially that of the clergy, who resent some 
of his ecclesiastical measures, four electors (the 
three Rhenish archbishops and the Count Palatine) 
pronounce him to be deposed, and choose Rupert 
(of Wittelsbach), Count Palatine of the Rhine : he 
^ is crowned at Cologne, and recognized over most 
of Germany, but VTenzel retains his title and the 
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kingdom of Bohemia till 141 when he makes 
way for his brother Sigisinund. 

1409 Council of Pisa summoned to endeavour to put an 

end to the Great Schism. 

1410 Death of Rupert, who, like Wenzel, had never been 

crowned at Rome, though he had made in (un- 
fortunate) expedition into Italy in 1401. \ 

1410-11 Disputed election of Sigismund king of Hungary 
(brother of Wenzel) and of Jobst margrave of 
Moravia (cousin of Wenzel). Death of Jobst: 
Sigismund is again chosen and (in 1414) crowned 
at Aachen. 

1414 Meeting of the Council of Constance : it burns 
John Huss (although Sigismund had given him a 
safe-conduct), deposes the rival Popes John XXI II 
and Benedict XIII, procures the abdication of 
a third rival Pope, Gregory XII, secures the 
election of a new Pope, Martin V, and bredks 
up in 1418. 

1415-17 Sigismund confers the Electorate of Brandenburg 
on Frederick of Hohenzollem, Burggrave of 
Numberg (ancestor of the present house of 
Prussia). 

1431 Sigismund enters Italy, is crowned king at Milan 
and Emperor at Rome (1433). 

1437 Death of Sigismund, who had done something to 

restore the credit of the Empire, but had not 
restored any of its power. 

1438 Albeit Hapsbuigf, duke of Austria, is elected king 

of the Romans, and soon afterwards becomes 
king of Hungary and Bohemia^ 

1438-9 A Council held first at Feirara, then at Florence, is 
attended by the East Roman Emperor John 
Palaeologus; It efiects a nominal reconciliation 
of the Greek end Latin churches. Subsequent 
efforts the Easterns to obtain armed help from 
the West i^tnst the Ttnrks prove ineffective. 
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1439 Death of Albert IL Frederick of Hapsbui^, dtike 
of Styria, is elected to succeed him« 

1452 Frederick III is crowned Emperor at Rome, ft is 

the last imperial coronation there. 

1453 Constantinople taken by the Turks. End Of 

THE East Roman Empire. The Empire of 
Trebizond lingers on till 1460, when it is over^ 
thrown by Mohammed II. 

1454 A congress at Ratisbon deliberates on the proposal 

of a crusade against the Turks, but nothing 
follows. ^ 

1477 Marriageof Maximilian,5onof Fredericklllyto Mary 
of Burgundy, heiress of Duke Charles the Bold. 
The Netherlands and Franche Comt^ are thus 
acquired by the house of Hapsburg. (Philip, 
offspring of this marriage, marries Juana of Spain, 
daughter of Ferdinand of Aragon and Isabella of 
Castile: their son is Charles, afterwards the 
Emperor Charles V.) 

1485-1512 Efforts to improve the constitution of the Empire, 
at hrst led by Berthold Elector of Mentz, are made 
at successive Diets. 

i486 Bartholomew Diaz rounds the Cape of Good Hope. 
1489 The Imperial cities are definitely recognized as 
members of the Germanic Diet. 

1492 Discovery of America by Christopher Cedumbus. 

1493 Death of Frederick III: his son, Maximilian of 

Hapsburg (already elected), succeeds him. 
Vasco da Gama reaches India by sea: beginning of 
the oceanic empire of Portugal. 

1508 Maximilian obtains the Pope’s permission to call 
himself Emperor Elect. 
t|o8 Luther begins to teach at Wktenbezg. 

15 iS Zwingli is established as People’s Priest at Zurich, 
1519 Death of Maximilian I : bis grandson Charies(king 
of Spain) is elected Emperor. 

Lother^ e^ECOknmunicated by the Pope, bums the 
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Bull; be appears before Charles V at the Diet 
of Worms, and is put to the ban of the 
Empire, 

15-4-S Insurrection of the peasants in South Germany. 

1529 The German Reformers make their * Protest ’ the 

Diet of Speyer. 

1530 Florence captured by the troops of Charles V i the 

Medici finally established as its rulers. 

1531 Battle of Kappel, in which Zwingli is killed. 

The leading Protestant princes form the Sr 

kaldic League against the Emperor. 

1534 The Society of Jesus established by Ignatius Loyola. 

1545-63 Sittings of the Council of Trent, which are several 
times suspended for long intervals during these 
eighteen years. 

1 546 Death of Martin Luther. 

War between the Smalkaldic League and the 
Emperor : the princes of the League arc defeated 
at Kiihlberg (1547) and harshly treated. 

1552 The territories of the bishops of Metz, Toul and 
Verdun are occupied by France: Charles V 
attempts in vain to recover them. 

Maurice Elector of Saxony attacks the Emperor: 
chases him out of Tyrol and restores the Protestant 
cause in Germany. 

1555 Charles V abdicates and dies soon after in Spain 
(1558) : he is succeeded by his brother Ferdinand, 
previously elected. 

Proclamation of the so*called * Religious Peace of 
Augsburg,’ settled at the Diet held there in 1554; 
it allows each German prince to enforce on his 
subjects the religion he had adopted : permits the 
Lutheran princes to retain jtli ecclesiastical estates 
occupied tefore 1552, but strips of his lands and 
dignities any prelate forsaking the Roman com- 
munion. 

1560 The Protestants, invited by the Emperor to the 
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Council of Trent, refuse to attend. The Council 
closes in 1563, having settled and defined the 
Catholic faith. 

1 563-8 The Elector of Brandenburg secures for his house 
the succession of the dukedom of Prussia. 

1 564 Death of the Emperor Ferdinand I : his son, Maxi* 
inilian II, previously elected, succeeds, and endea- 
vours to conciliate the Protestants. 

1576 Death of Maximilian II: his son, Rudolf II, be- 
comes Emperor 

1608 Formation in Germany of a Protestant Union of 
Princes and a Catholic League of Princes. 

1612 Death of Rudolf II : his brother Matthias becomes 
Emperor. 

1618 A conflict in Bohemia, putting the torch to the 

inflammable material all over the central and 
western parts of the Empire, causes the outbreak 
of the Thirty Years’ War. 

1619 Death of Matthias : his cousin, Ferdinand of Styria, 

becomes Emperor. 

1621 Frederick the (Protestant) Elector Palatine, who had 
been chosen king of Bohemia, is driven out, and 
(1623) deprived of his Electorate, which is given 
by the Emperor to (the Catholic) Maximilian of 
Bavaria. 

1628 The successes of Wallenstein, Ferdinand IPs chief 
general, against the Protestants are arrested by 
the resistance of the town of Stralsund. Sweden 
prepares to enter the war. 

1630 Gustavus Adolphus, king of Sweden, enters Germany 
and turns the balance of the war in favour of the 
Protestants. He defeats Wallenstein at LiiUen 
in X632, but is himself killed. 

1640-88 Reign of Frederick William, ‘the Great Elector,’ in 
the Electorate of Brandenburg, the power of 
which he greatly increases. 

1648 The Thirty Years* War is ended, after protracted 
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negoUa^tioiis^ by the Treaties of Osnabriick and 
Miinster* (Westphalia). 

1692 An Electorate of Hanover (the ninths as the Count 
Palatine had recovered his electoral rights in 
1648) is conferred on the Duke of Brunavick* 
Lunebuig (father of the English king Geome I), 
and the title of Arch Treasurer of the Emwe is 
attached to it. • \ 

1700- 1 Frederick Elector of Brandenburg becomes King of 
Prussia by the sanction of the Emperor. 

1740 Death of the Emperor Charles VI. Extinction of 
the male line of Hapsburg. 

Accession of Frederick 11 (the Great) to the throne 
of Prussia. 

The intrigues of France, pursuing her usual anti- 
Austrian policy, procure the election as Emperor 
of Charles, Elector of Bavaria (Charles VII), A 
war follows, in which Charles is driven from his 
dominions. 

1745 Death of Charles VII. Francis, duke of Lorraine, 
who had married Maria Theresa, daughter of 
Charles VI, is elected Emperor and crowned 
at Frankfort. 

1756-63 The Seven Years’ War, in which Frederick of Prussia 
successfully resists Austria, France, and Russia. 

1765 Death of the Emperor Francis I : his son Joseph, 
elected in his lifetime, becomes Emperor. 

1772 First Partition of Poland between Austria, Russia, 
and Prussia. 

1781 Joseph II, among other reforms, proclaims religious 
toleration and attempts to reduce cleric^ {lower. 
The Pope comes next year to Vienna, but effects 
nothing. Joseph visits Rome, but is not crowned 
there. 

1 786 Death (rf Frederick the Great of Prussia. 

1 789 Meeting of the Ftmck Stales Gimeial at Versailles 1 
beginning of the Revolutiom ; 
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1792-5 War between the French Republic and Prussia* 
1792-7 War between the French Republic and Austria. 

Austria cedes Lombardy and receives the teiti- 
tones of Venice. 

1801 By the Peace of Luneviiie, closing a second war 
between Austria and the French, the internal 
constitution of the Empire is completely altered 
and additional territory taken from it. 

1804 Napoleon Bonaparte becomes Emperor; he con- 
siders himself the successor of Charlemagne as 
Emperor of the West. 

1805* The overthrow of Austria and Russia by Napoleon 
at Austerlitz is followed by the formation of the 
Confederation of the Rhine under the protection 
of France. 

1806 Abdication of the Emperor Francis IL Enb OF 
THE Holy Roman Empire. 

1814-15 Fall of the Napoleonic Empire. 

Congress of Vienna: establishment of the Germanic 
Confederation. 

1820 The Vienna Final Act varies and completes the 
constitution of the Confederation. 

1830 Revolution in France: establishment of a constitu- 
tional monarchy under Louis Philippe. 

13^3-5 Establishment of the German Customs Union (Zoli- 
verein), which includes all the German States 
except Austria. 

1837 Great Britain ceases, by the passing of Hanover 
away from the British Crown to Ernest Augustus 
(brother of the late King William IV), to be 
a member of the Germanic Confederation, 

1&47 Creation of a Parliament for the whole Prussian 
monarchy. 

1848 Revolution in France : a Republic is set up, which in 
lB5l*'2 is turned first into a ten-years* Presidency, 
then into an Empirei under Louis N^pdeon 
Bonaparte* 
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1848-50 Revolution in Vienna, risings in the German 
capitals : a national Parliament meets in Frank- 
fort and offers the title of Emperor to the king 
» of Prussia, who refuses. The Confederation is 
re-established in 1851. | 

1859 Formation of the popular league called the N^ional 
Union in Germany, followed (1862) by thelrival 
Reform Union in the interests of conservt^tism 
and of Austria. \ 

1859-60 War of France and the kingdom of Sardinia against 
Austria : Lombardy is ceded and added ' to 
Piedmont ; the people expel the minor Italian 
princes, whose territories pass to the king of 
Sardinia; he thereupon becomes king of Italy: 
Garibaldi drives the Bourbons out of Sicily and 
Naples. The French, who had occupied Rome 
in 1849, still hold it for the Pope. 

1862 Bismarck becomes chief minister of Prussia, and 
engages in a long struggle with the Prussian Parlia- 
ment over its right to control military expenditure. 
1863-4 A conflict, passing into war, begins between Den- 
mark and the German Confederation, Prussia, 
and Austria, over the succession to Schleswig- 
Holstein : defeat of the Danes, who cede these 
duchies to Prussia and Austria. 

1866 War of Prussia and Italy against Austria, and 
also of Prussia against some of the States of the 
Confederation: victory of Prussia. Austria is 
compelled to withdraw from the Confederation, 
which ceases to exist. Prussia, annexing four 
German States, forms a North German Con- 
federation under her presidency out ^of the 
Northern and Middle £tatc:s, and subs^uently 
concludes military treaties with Bavaria, Wurtem- 
berg, Baden, and Hessen-Darmstadt. 

1870-x War between the French Empire and Germany, 
the South German States siding with the North 
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German Confederation. France cedes Alsace 
and part of Lorraine to Germany: the North 
German Confederation is extended by the ad- 
hesion of the South German States to include all 
Germany (Austria still remaining outside), and is 
reconstituted as a German Empire with the king 
of Prussia as Hereditary Emperor. The Italian 
troops enter Rome, which, with the territory round 
it that had remained to the Pope, becomes part 
of the kingdom of Italy, the Pope retiring to the 
Vatican, where he has since remained. 





THfi. HOLY ROMAN EMPIRE 

CHAPTER I 

INTRODUCTORY 

Of those who in August, i8o6, read in the newspapers Chap. L 
that the Emperor Francis II had announced to the Ger- 
manic Diet his resignation of the imperial crown there 
were probably few who reflected that the oldest political 
institution in the world had come to an end. Yet it was 
so. The Empire which a note issued by a diplomatist 
on the banks of the Danube extinguished was the same 
which the crafty nephew of Julius had won for himself, 
against the powers of the East, beneath the cliffs of 
Actium; and which had preserved almost unaltered, 
through eighteen centuries of time, and through the 
greatest changes in extent, in power, and in character, 
a title and pretensions from which their ancient meaning 
had long since departed. Nothing else so directly linked 
the old world to the new — nothing else displayed so 
many strange contrasts of the present and the past, and 
summed up in those contrasts so much of Europein 
history. From the days of Constantine till far down into 
the Middle Ages it was, conjointly with the Papaq', the 
recognized centre and head of Christendom, exercisi^ 
over the minds of men an influence such as its material 
strength could never have commanded. 

It is of this influence and of the causes that 
pve it power rather than of the external histwy of 
fee Empire that the following pages are designed to 
treat. That history is indeed full of interest and 
of grand chwacters and striking ^tuations. 
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Chap. I. But it is a subject too vast for any single canvas. With- 
out a minuteness of detail sufficient to make it^ scenes 
dramatic, and give us a lively sympathy with the actors, 
a narrative history can have little value and «till less 
charm. But to trace with any minuteness the career of 
the Empire, would be to write the history of Christendom 
from the fifth century to the twelfth, of Germany and 
Italy from the twelfth to the nineteenth ; while even 
a narrative of more restricted scope, which should 
attempt to disengage from a general account 6f the 
affairs of those countries the events that properly belong 
to imperial history, could hardly be compressed within 
reasonable limits. It is therefore better, declining so 
great a task, to attempt one simpler and more practic- 
able though not necessarily inferior in interest ; to speak 
less of events than of principles, and endeavour to 
describe the Empire not as a State but as an Institution, 
an institution created by and embodying a wonderful 
system of ideas. In pursuance of such a plan, the forms 
which the Empire took in the several stages of its growth 
and decline must be briefly sketched. The characters 
and acts of the great men who founded, guided, and 
overthrew it must from time to time be touched upon. 
But the chief aim of the treatise will be to dwell more 
fully on the inner nature of the Empire, as the most 
signal instance of the fusion of Roman and Teutonic 
elements in modem civilization: to shew how such 
a combination was possible; how Charles and C>tto 
were led to revive the imperial title in the West ; how 
far during the reigns of their successors it preserved the 
memory of its origin, and influenced the European 
commonwealth of nations. 

Strictly speaking, it is from the year 800 A.U., when 
a King of the Franks was crowned Emperor of the 
Romans by Pope Leo III, that the beginning of the 
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Holy Roman Empire must be dated But in history Chap 
there is tiothing isolated, and just as to explain a modem 
Act of Parliament or a modem conveyance of lands we 
must go back to the feudal customs of the thirteenth 
century, so among the institutions of the Middle Ages 
there is scarcely one which can be understood until it is 
traced up either to classical or to primitive Teutonic 
antiquity. Such a mode of inquiry is most of all needful 
in the case of the Holy Empire, itself no more than 
a tradition, a fancied revival of departed glories. And 
thus one who seeks to explain out of what elements 
the imperial system was formed, might be required to 
scrutinize the antiquities of the Christian Church, to 
survey the constitution of Rome in the days when Rome 
was no more than the first of the Latin cities, nay, to 
travel back yet further to that Jewish theocratic polity 
whose influence on the minds of the mediaeval priesthood 
was necessarily so profound. Practically, however, it 
may suffice to begin by glancing at the condition of the 
Roman world in the third and fourth centuries of the 
Christian era. We shall then see the old Empire with 
its scheme of absolutism fully matured ; we shall mark 
how the new religion, rising in the midst of a hostile 
power, ends by embracing and transforming it ; and we 
shall be in a iwsition to understand what impression the 
whole huge fabric of secular and ecclesiastical govern- 
ment which Roman and Christian had piled up made 
upon the barbarian tribes who pressed into the channed 
drcle of the ancient civilization. 
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THE ROMAN EMPIRE BEFORE Tl^E 
ENTRANCE OF THE BARBARIAN^ 

That ostentation of humility which the subtle policy 
of Augustus had conceived, and the jealous hypocrisy 
of Tiberius maintained, was gradually dropped by their 
successors, till despotism became at last recognized in 
principle as the government of the Roman Empire. 
With an aristocracy decayed, a populace degraded, an 
army no longer recruited from Italy, the semblance of 
liberty that yet survived might be swept away with im- 
punity. Republican forms had never been known in the 
prownces, and the aspect which the imperial administra- 
tion had originally assumed there soon reacted on its 
position in the capital. Earlier rulers had disguised their 
supremacy by making a slavish senate the instrument of 
their more cruel or arbitrary acts. As time went on, even 
this veil was withdrawn ; and in the age of Septimius 
Sevenis the Emperor stood forth to the whole Roman 
world as the single centre and source of politial power 
and action. The warlike character of the Roman State 
was preserved in his title of Commander (/m/emtor) ; Ws 
provincial lieutenants were military govemorsj and a mote 
terrible enforcement of the theory was found in his 
{Hactical dependence on the army, at once the migin 
and the support of his audtcmty. But, as he unhed m 
himself every function of govertunent, his soven^nty was 
civil as well as militaiy. Laf s emanated from him ; aU 
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officials acted under his commission ; the sanctity of his Cmap, IE 
person bordered on divinity. This increased concentration 
of power was mainly required by the necessities of frontier 
defence, for within there was more decay than disaffec- 
tion. Few troops were quartered through the country : 
few fortresses checked the march of armies in the struggles 
which placed Vespasian and (a century later) Severus on 
the throne. The distant crash of war from the Rhine 
or the Euphrates was scarcely heard or heeded in the pro- 
found calm of the Mediterranean coasts, where, after the 
extinction of piracy, fleets had ceased to be maintained. 

No quarrels of race or religion disturbed that calm, for all 
national distinctions were becoming merged in the idea 
of a common Empire. The gradual extension of Roman 
citizenship through the founding of coloniae^ first through- 
out Italy and then in the provinces, the working of the disHnc- 
equalized and equalizing Roman law, the even pressure 
of the government on all subjects, the movements of 
population caused by commerce and the slave traffic, were 
steadily assimilating the various peoples. Emperors who 
were for the most part natives of the provinces cared little 
to cherish Italy or even, after the days of the Antonines, 
to conciliate Rome. It was their policy to keep open for 
every subject a career by whose freedom tliey had them- 
selves risen to greatness, and to recruit the senate from the 
most illustrious families in the cities of Gaul, Spain, and 
Asia. Theedict by which Caracalla extended to all natives A.p.air- 
of the Roman world the rights of Roman citizenship, 
though prompted by no motives of generosity, proved in 
the enda boon. Annihilating distinctions of legal status 
among freemen, it completed the work which trade and 
literature and toleration to all beliefs but one were already 
paforihihg, and left, so far as we can tell, only one nation 
^Ul eherislting a national feeling \ The Jew was kept 
• Asia gift of cidzeasMp, may be made la an omy 
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Chap. II. apart by his religion : but the Jewish people was already 
dispersed over the world. Speculative philosophy lent 
its aid to this general assimilation. Stoicism, with its 
doctrine of a universal system of nature, mad^ minor 
distinctions between man and man seem insigliificant : 
and by its teachers the idea of a world-commc)iiwealth 
whereof all men are citizens was for the first time pro- 
claimed. Alexandrian Neo-Platonism, uniting the\ tenets 
of many schools, and bringing the mysticism ofWypt 
and the East into connection with the logical philosophies 
of Greece, had opened up a new ground of agreement or 
The controversy for the minds of all the world. Yet the 
Capital, commanding position of the Roman city w'as scarcely 
shaken. The actual power of her assemblies had indeed 
long since departed. Rarely were her senate and people 
permitted to choose the sovereign : more rarely still could 
they influence his policy. Neither law nor custom raised 
the inhabitants of the city above other subjects, or 
accorded to them any advantage in the career of civil 
or military ambition. As in time past Rome had sacrificed 
domestic freedom in making herself the mistress of 
others, so now in becoming the Universal State \ she, the 
conqueror, had descended to the level of the conquered 
But the sacrifice had not wanted its reward. From her 
came the laws and the language that had overspread 
the world at her feet the nations laid the oflerings 


on the Extension of Roman and English Law throui^hottt the 
World in the aathoPs Studies in History and Junsprudmce^ 
vol. i. 

** As it was said, Urhs fiebat Orbis, 

* Under Diocletian, the provtnciaHand tax and provincial system 
of administration were introdnced into Italy, and the four imi^lal 
residences were Milan, Treves, Sirminm (in Pahnonia), and Nico- 
media (in Bithynia). 

^ Condita est dvitas Roma per qnatn Deo pUcuit orbem dehdlare 
terranim et in nnam societatem idpnblicae h^mque longe lateque 
pacab,~*St. Angnstine, Do Civit* Jbti, xviu. aa» 
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of their labour : she was the head of the Empire and of Chap. 1L 
civilization, and in riches, fame, and splendour far out- 
shone as well the other cities of that time as the fabled 
glories of Babylon or Persepolis. 

Scarcely had these slowly-working influences brought 
about this unity, when other influences began to threaten 
it. New foes assailed the frontiers ; while the loosening 
of the structure within was shewn by the long struggles 
for power which followed the death or deposition of each 
successive emperor. In the period of anarchy after the 
fall of Valerian, generals were raised by their armies in A.n. 25$- 
every part of the Empire, and ruled great provinces as 
monarchs apart, owning no allegiance to the possessor 
of the capital. The breaking-up of the Western half of 
the Empire into separate kingdoms might have been 
anticipated by two hundred years had the barbarian 
tribes on the borders been bolder, or had there not arisen 
in Diocletian a prince active and skilful enough to bind DiocUHan, 
up the fragments before they had lost all cohesion, 
meeting altered conditions by new remedies. The" ‘ 
policy he adopted of dividing and localizing authority 
recognized the fact that the weakened heart could no 
longer make its pulsations felt to the body’s ex- 
tremities. He parcelled out the supreme power among 
four monarchs, ruling as joint-emperors in four capitals, 
and then sought to give it a factitious strength by 
surrounding it with an oriental pomp which his earlier 
predecessors would have scorned. The sovereign’s person 
became more sacred, and was removed further from the 
subject by the interposition of a host of officials. The 
prerogative of Rome was menaced by the rivalry of 
Nicomedia, and the nearer greatness of Milan. Con- Cmstan* 
stantine trod in the same path, developing the system 3^ 
of titles into a sort of nobility, separating the civil from 
the militaiy functionaries, placing counts and dukes along 
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Chap. II. the frontiers and in the cities, making the household 
larger, its etiquette stricter, its offices more, dignified, 
though to a Roman eye degraded by their attachment 
to the monarches person. The crown became, ^or the 
first time, the fountain of honour. | 

These expedients proved insufficient to prop thi totter- 
ing fabric of imperial administration. Taxation, Which 
grew always heavier as the number of persons who bore 
it was reduced, depressed the aristocracy ® ; population 
decreased, agriculture withered, serfdom spread : it was 
found more difficult to raise native troops and to pay any 
troops whatever. The removal by Constantine of the 
imperial residence to Byzantium, if it prolonged the life 
of the Eastern half of the Empire, shook the Empire as 
a whole, by accelerating the separation of East and West 
By that removal Rome’s self-abnegation that she might 
Romanize the world was completed ; for though the new 
capital preserved her name, and followed her customs 
and precedents, yet now the imperial sway ceased to be 
connected with the city which had created it Thus did 
the idea of Roman monarchy become more universal \ 
for, having lost its local centre, it subsisted no longer by 
historic right only, but, so to speak, naturally, as a part 
of an order of things which a change in external con- 
ditions seemed incapable of disturbing. . Henceforth the 
idea of a Roman Empire might stand unaffected by 
the disasters of the city. And though, after the partiticm 
A.i>. 364. of the Empire had been confirmed by Valentinian I, and 
finally settled on the death of Theodosius the Great, the 
A* A S9S* seat of the Western government was removed first to 
Milan and then to Ravennssq neither event destroyed 
Rome’s prestige, nor the notion of a single imperiid 

* A<ieordbg to the vidowi fiaanda! that paeValMi file 

mfiaks in each city were required to collect the Uxei,f«id wheh 
there nm a deficit, to supply it from their own property. 
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nationality common to all her subjects. The Syrian, th<is Chap. IL 
Pannonian, the Briton, the Spaniard, still called himself: 
a Roman 

For that imperial nationality was now beginning to be Chris- 
supported by a new and vigorous power. The emperors 
had indeed opposed Christianity as disloyal and revo- 
lutionary : had more than once put forth their whole 
strength to root it out. But the unity of the Empire, 
and the ease of communication through its parts, had 
favoured the spread of the new faith : persecution had 
scattered the seeds more widely, had forced on it a firm 
organization, had given it martyr-heroes and a history. 

When Constantine, partly perhaps from a genuine moral 
sympathy, yet doubtless also in the well-grounded belief 
that he had more to gain from the zealous support of its 
professors than he could lose by the aversion of those 
who still cultivated a languid paganism, extended tolera- 
tion to Christianity and ultimately embraced it himself, 
it was already a great political force, able, and not more 
able than willing, to repay him by aid and submission. 

Yet the league was struck in no mere mercenary spirit, its aHiam, 
for the league was inevitable. Of the evils and dangers 
incident to such an alliance of the civil and the ecclesi- 
astical authority as that which grew up in the century 


^ See the eloquent passage of Claudiaa, In secundum consulatum 
Stiikhcmis^ lag 8qq.,aQcl especially the following lines (150-160) : 
'Haec est in gremio victos quae sola recepit, 
Hnmaniunque genus commnni nomine fovit, 

Matris, non dominae, ritu; civesque vocavit ^ 

(^os domuit, nexuque pio longinqua revinxit 
Hsius paci^cis debemus moribus omnes 
^od reluti patriis regionibus utitur hospes: 

^od scdem mutare licet : quod cemere Thulen 
et borrendos quondam penetrare recessus: 

^Qod blMmus passim Rhodanum, potamus Oroatea, 
cuncti gm^s una sumus. Nec terminus unquam 
Imnanat didonis erit* 

„.,k (a younger contemporary of Claudian), in his ^istle 
to Corotieui^ i|>eaks of the Christians of Qaul as Romans* 
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Chap. II. after Constantine, there was as yet no experience: of 
that antagonism between Church and State which to 
a modern appears so natural, there was not even an idea. 
In the Psalms and the historical books the Old 
Testament (the influence of which on the earl)! Christians 
was profound) the unity of the nation stands Based upon 
religion : Israel is the people of Jehovah, owes Him 
collective as well as individual worship, concmers and 
prospers by His help. Among the Romans'^ religion 
had been an integral part of the political Constitu- 
tion, a matter far more of national or tribal or family 
feeling than of personal devotion to a spiritual powers. 
Both in Israel and at Rome the mingling of religious 
with civic patriotism had been harmonious, giving 
strength and elasticity to the whole body politic. So 
perfect a union was now no longer possible in the Roman 
Empire, for the Christian community had already a 
governing body of its ovrn in those rulers and teachers on 
whom the growth of sacramentalism, and of sacerdotal- 
ism its necessary consequence, was every day conferring 
more and more power, while marking them off more 
sharply from the mass of the Christian people. Since 
therefore the ecclesiastical organization could not be 
identical with the civil, it became its counterpart. Sud- 
denly called from danger and ignominy to the seat of 
power, and finding her inexperience j)erplexed by a 
sphere of action vast and varied, the Church was com- 
pelled to continue the process on which she had already 
entered of framing her government upon the mode! of 
the secular administration. Where her own jnachinery 
was defective, as in the case of doctrinal disputes affecting 
the whole Christian world, she sought the interposition 
of the Sovereign ; in all else she strove not to sink ' 

* In the Roman Jorispnidence, tus sacrum is a branch of im 
fubUcum, 
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into, but to reproduce for her own ecclesiastical Chap. II. 
purposes, the imperial system. And just as with the 
extension of the Empire all the independent rights of 
districts, towns, or tribes had disappeared, so now the 
primitive freedom and diversity of individual Christians 
and local churches, already circumscribed by the frequent 
struggles against heresy and schism, was finally over- 
borne by the idea of one Visible Catholic Church, 
uniform in faith and ritual ; uniform too in her relation 
to the civil power and the increasingly oligarchical char- 
acter of her government. Thus, under the combined 
force of doctrinal theory and practical needs, there shaped 
itself a hierarchy of patriarchs, metropolitans, and bishops, 
their jurisdiction, although still chiefly spiritual, recog- 
nized, and after a time enforced, by the laws of the 
State, their provinces and dioceses usually corresponding 
to the administrative divisions of the Empire. As no 
patriarch yet enjoyed more than an honorary supremacy, 
the earthly head of the Church — so far as she could be 
said to have a head — was virtually the Emperor himself. 

The presumptive right to intermeddle in religious affairs 
which he had in heathen times derived from the office of 
Pontifex Maximus, regularly assumed by the successors 
of Augustus, was readily admitted; and the clergy, 
preaching the duty of obedience now as it had been 
preached even in the days of Nero and Decius \ were 

^ * Let every soul be subject unto the higher powers. For there is 
no power but from God : the powers that be are ordained of God. 
Whosoever tlierefore resisteth the power, resi&leth the ordinance 
of God’ (Rom. xiii. i). ‘Submit } ourselves to every ordinance 
of man for the Lord’s sake : whether it be to the Emperor as 
supreme ; or unto Governors, as unto them that are sent by him for 
the punishment of evildoers, and for the praise of them that do 
weir (i Pet. ii. 13). So Tertullian, writing circ. A.D. 200, 
says s ‘ Sed quid ego amplius de religione atque pietate Christiana 
in imperatorem quern necesse est suspiciamus ut eum quern Dominus 
nost^ eiegerit. Et merito dixerim, noster est magis Caesar, ut a 
nostro Ceo constilutus.' — cap. 34. 
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Chaf.il well pleased to see him preside in General Councils, 
issue edicts against heresy, and testify even by arbitrary 
measures his zeal for the advancement of the faith and 
the overthrow of pagan rites K But though the tone of 
the Church remained humble, her strength wax^d greater, 
nor were occasions wanting which revealed the future 
that was in store for her. The resistance to the 
Emperor of St. Athanasius (Archbishop of Al^andria\ 
and his final triumph in the long struggle aginst the 
Arians, proved that the new society could put forth 
a power of opinion such as had never been known 
before : the abasement of Theodosius the Emperor be- 
fore Ambrose the Archbishop admitted the supremacy 
of spiritual authority. In the decrepitude of old institu- 
tions, in the barrenness of literature and the feebleness 
of art, it was to the Church that the life and feelings of 
the people sought more and more to attach themselves ; 
and when in the fifth century the horizon grew black 
with clouds of ruin, those who watched with despair or 
apathy the approach of irresistible foes, fled for comfort 
to the shrine of a religion which even those foes revered. 
// embraces But that which we are above all here concerned to 
^^es%e church system, demanding a more rigid 

imperial uniformity in doctrine and organization, making more 
and more vital the notion of a visible body of w^or- 
shippers united by participation in the same sacraments, 
maintained and propagated afresh the feeling of a single 
Roman people throughout the world, Christianity as 
well as civilization became conterminous with the Roman 
Empire i. To be a Roman was to be a Christian: and 

* EttsebiiKS describes Coastaatine as a sort of ' Stunmixs episcopas ’ x 
M tif Motvbt Maifawm ia 0<oS aaPtaraidim awltbem 

And Cosstaatme (according to Easeblas) 
described bin^scn to the bhbopi ^ a similaf way< 
rijs iybt Bh tlbr bath Itb 0§ov ae^erufUvoi hv 

^ See fixe tmk of Optatas, Bishop of MUevis (cite. a. d. 370), 
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th* fift?f •centre and representing its unity h the enfcrf 

the fifth century, the only Christian wuntries out Je he SsShf 
Empire were Ireland and Armenia, and Armenia ma ntVinW ““ 

toCThad*^^!^***^!* the pat Persian monarchy of the 
^n^. had been for a long time virtually dependent on the Rol^ 
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THE BARBARIAN INVASIONS 

Chap. III. Upon a world so constituted did the barbarian^ of the 

The Bar- North descend. From the dawn of history they shew as 
a dim background to the warmth and light of the 
Mediterranean coasts, changing little while kingdoms rise 
and fall in the South, only thought on when some 
hungry swarm comes down to pillage or to settle. It is 
always as foes that they are known. The Romans never 
foigot the invasion of Brennus ; and their fears, renewed 

8.C. MI. by the irruption of the Cimbri and Teutones, could not 
let them rest till the extension of the frontier to the 
Rhine and the Danube removed Italy from immediate 
danger. A little more perseverance under Tiberius, or 
again under Hadrian, would probably have reduced all 
Germany as far as the Baltic and the Oder. But the 
politic or jealous advice of Augustus* was followed, and 
it was only along the frontiers that Roman arts and 
culture affected the Teutonic races. Commerce was 
brisk ; Roman envoys penetrated the forests to the 
courts of rude chieftains ; adventurous barbanans entered 
the provinces, sometimes to admire, oftener, like the 
brother of Arminius'l’, to take service under the Roman 
flag, and rise to a distinctioB in the h^on which some 
feud denied them at home. This wa» found even more 
convenient by the hirer than by the hired; tilt bytkgteei 

nttu MB per Am, I ti. 
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barbarkn mercenaries came to form the largest, and Chap. HI* 
certainly the most efficient, part of the Roman armies. 

The bodyguard of Augustus had been so composed ; the 
praetorians were generally selected from the bravek, 
frontier troops, most of them German; the practice 
could not but increase with the extinction of the free 
peasantry, the growth of villenage, and the effeminacy of 
all classes. Emperors who were, like Maximin, them- 
selves sprung from a barbarian stock, encouraged a 
system by whose means they had risen, and whose 
advantages they knew. After Constantine, the levies 
from outside the Empire form the majority of the troops ; 
after Theodosius, a Roman is the exception. The Admitted 
soldiers of the Eastern Empire in the time of Arcadius 
are almost all Goths, vast bodies of whom had hem honours. 
settled in the provinces ; while in the West, Stilicho ® can a. n. 405. 
oppose Rhodogast only by summoning the German 
auxiliaries from the frontiers. Along with this practice 
there had grown up another, which did still more to 
make the barbarians feel themselves members of the 
Roman State. The pride of the old republic had been 
exclusive, but under the Empire the maxim was accepted 
that neither birth nor race should exclude a subject from 
any post which his abilities deserved. This principle, which 
had removed all obstacles from the path of the Si^niatd 
Trajan, the Thracian Maximin, the Arabian Philip, was 
afterwards extended to the conferring of honour and 
power on persons who did not even profess to have 
passed through the grades of Roman service, but remained 
leaders of their own tribes. Ariovistus had b^n soothed 
by the title of Friend of the Roman People ; in the third 
century the insignia of the consulship ^ were conferred by 

♦ sdlidko, the telwiuk of the Empixe, seems to have heal himsdf 

^ itself, but the omammta consnMk Aa 
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chap. IIL CallieHiii OH Kaulobatus a £[eraliaH diief: Croctw and 
hit Alemaotii entered as an independent body into the 
service of Rome ; along the Rhine whole tribee (eceived» 
under the name of ta^i, lands irithin the pirivinces on 
condition of military service ; and the foreign laid which 
the Sarmatian had proifered to Vespasian agatnx his rival, 
and Marcus Aurelius had indignantly rejected in the irar 
with Cassius, became the usual, at last the ^le sinnort of 
the Empire, in civil as well as in external strife. 

Thus in many ways was the old antagmiism broken 
down^Romans admitting barbarians to rank and offici^ 
barbarians catching something of the manners and culture 
of their neighbours. And thus when the final movement 
came, and the Teutonic tribes slowly established them- 
selves through the provinces, they entered not as savage 
strangers, but as settlers knowing something bf the 
system into which they came, and not unwilling to be 
considered its members; despising the degenerate pro- 
vindals who struck no blow in their own defence, but full 
of respect for the majestic power which had for so many 
centuries confronted and instructed them. 
ptir/titi- Oreat during all these ages, but greatest when they wens 

■®**'*% traversing and settling down in the Em|^ most 
Xomtm hive b^n the impression which its daborate foachhieiy 
Smim ^ govmnment and mature civilization made optm rim 
mi^ of the Nmtbern invaders. With amm whose 
fobfoation they bad leanied from their foes, these chSdmn 
of the forest tmnquered wdMUed hdd% arid entered toami 
whose busy workshc^, malts Mored with the produotiotia 
of dariant countries, a^ palaea rich in raoirimwnts of 
^ an^ equally roused their wonder. To the bemsty of 
iiaimuy or laintiag they 'Often be IftEbd, bft tjh# 
:'riMled»iodlrin»t imve iMrii tryed by llm m«is^ 

''' A imiiftildit niis eiiN ini IjUmd mdim 

n flip JTPPifl®’ yHliw® Wfc 
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with which vftnity oc devotion, or the passion for amHW^ Til, 
ment^^had adorned Milan and Ver<Mia, Arles, Trevet^ 

B<Hdeaux. A deeper awe would strike them as they 
on ^e crowding worshippers and stately cerewth 
nialof Christianity, most unlike their own rude sacrifices. 

The exclamation of the Goth Athanarich, when led into 
the market-place of Constantinople, may stand for the 
feelings of his nation : ‘ Without doubt the Emperor is 
a God upon earth, and he who attacks him is guilty of 
bis own blood*.’ 

The social and political system, with its cultivated Ian- 
guage and literature, into which they came, would imjwess 
fewer of the conquerors, but by those few would be ad< 
mired beyond all else. Its regular organization supplied 
what they most needed and could least construct for 
themsdves, and he.^ce it was that the greatest ii mon g 
th«n were the most desirous to preserve it. 

Attila the Hun, there is among these terrible hosts no 
d«rti^er} the wish of each leader is to maintain the 
existing order, to spare life, to respect every work of 
skill and labour, above all to perpetuate the methods of* 

Roman administration, and rule the people as the deputy 

or successor of their Emperor. Titles conferred by hjm 

Wire the highest honours they knew : they were also the ^ 

only means of acquiring something like a legal grant of 

authority, a claim to the obedience of the provincial 

sabjoct, and of taming a patriarchal or mUitaiy 

tahiship Into the regular sway of an hereditary monardlk 

Chrilts bad long since endeavoured to govern his &atai> 

trians as a Roman general f. Alarich became 

geaemi of dm armies of lUyricum. Clovis aeplted hi 

the besttisoal of an honorary consulship; ha glMtid;/ 

#0i> lljioodribett addresses die Emperor 

y j OidSa ti , Ot /trim GrHtit, c«p..a8, ;V: 
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Chap. IIL ^ FatberR.’ Sigismund the Bargundian king, treated count 
and patridan by the Emperor Anastasius, professed the 
deepest gratitude and the firmest faith to that Eastern 
court, which was powerless to help or to hurt Mm. ' My 
people is yours,’ he writes, ‘ and to rule them delights me 
less than to serve you ; the hereditary devotidn of my 
race to Rome has made us account those tho highest 
honours which your military titles convey; we have 
always preferred what an Emperor gave to all tWt our 
ancestors could bequeath. In ruling our nation we hold 
ourselves but your lieutenants: you, whose divinely* 
appointed sway no barrier bounds, whose beams shine 
from the Bosphorus into distant Gaul, employ us to 
administer the remoter regions of your Empire; your 
world is our fatherland h.’ 

A contemporary historian has recorded the remark- 
able disclosure of his own thoughts and purposes, 
made by one of the ablest of the barbarian chief- 
tains, Athaulf the West Goth, the brother-in-law 
and successor of Alarich. ‘ It was at first my wish to 
destroy the Roman name, and erect in its place a Gothic 
empire, taking to myself the place and the powers of 
Caesar Augustus. But when experience taught me that 
the untameable barbarism of the Goths would not suffer 
them to live beneath the sway of law, and that to abolish 
the laws on which the state rests would destroy the 
state itself, 1 chose the glory of renewing and maintaining 
by Gothic strength the &me of Rome, desiring to go down 
to posterity as the restorer of that Roman power which 

r * FmepeUeotlwiDo t)oiaiiio tt letter* ptinM » Oom 

iv, Spjfif t5 fttidl t6. 

^ Letter plinth among the woths of Avktti, BMiop of Vimiim 
(M^*s vol.lix. p. S185). 

TMi letter is the comimtion not of S^jfiamimd 

htft of writing On Slglimtin 4 's boMf. But tkts mtm S 
smwmly lew eri 4 ence of the km^ of the Hum* 
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I could not replace. Wherefore I avoid war and strive Chap. HI* 
for peaces’ 

The records of the time, scanty as they are, shew us 
how valuable was the experience of Roman officials to 
princes who from leaders of tribes had become rulers of 
wide lands ; and in particular how indispensable the aid 
of the Christian bishops, the intellectual aristocracy of 
their new subjects, whose advice could alone guide the 
policy of the conqueror and secure the good-will of the 
vanquished. Not only is this true; it is but a small 
part of the truth, one form of that manifold and over- 
powering influence which the old system exercised over 
the intruding stmngers not less than over its own chil- 
dren. For it is hardly too much to say that the thought 
of antagonism to the Empire and the wish to extinguish 
it never crossed the mind of the barbarians i. The con- 
ception of that Empire was too universal, too august, too 
enduring. It was everywhere around them, and they 
could remember no time when it had not been so. It 
had no association of people or place whose fall could 
seem to involve that of the whole fabric; it had that 
connection with the Christian Church which made it 
all-embracing and venerable. 


* ^Referre solitus cst (j^. Atanlphus) se in primis ardenter in- 
hiasse; at obliterate Ronianorura nomine Romannm omne solum 
Gothorttm imperinm ct facerct ct vocarct: cssetqne, ut valgaritcr 
loquar, Gothia quod Romania fnisset; fleretque nunc AtatUpbns 
quondam Caesar Augustus. At ubi mulia experientia proba- 
iWt, aeque Gothos ullo modo parcrc legibus posse propter 
eflrtaatain barbariem, neque reipublicae interdici leges ^^ortere 
sine quiboa respublica non cst respublica, clegissc se saltern,, ut 
glotiam fibl de restitnendo in integrum augendoque Romano nomine 
S^thoTum virfbus quaererct* habcrcturquc apud posteros 
refftitntitmif anctor postquam esse non potucrat immutator. Ob hoc 
abetinefe a bel!o, ob hoc inhiarc pact nitebatur.’-Orosius, vii. 43, 
i Adteulf formed only to abandon it ^ ^4 re . 

mm In iUD. s?? Reoewed, king of the Wwt Go^ of 
nwiiuntf iUtoilin to d&^the otthodoxy of the Empire, be enUed 
UmwIfllliehM. 
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Cjwp. iil There iWpe e*qpecially two icteas whereon it retted^ *ih<i 
n« Mitf from whkli it oMned a peculiar strength and a peculiar 
<*»«*tiwi. The One was the belief that as the doming 
of Eoihe was universal, so must it be etenud. r Nothing 
like it had been seen before. The empire of Klexatsder 
had lasted a short lifetime ; and within its widd compass 
were included many arid wastes, and many trs'^ where 
none but the roving savage had ever set foot \ That of 
the ttalian city had for fourteen generations embmeed all 
the most wealthy and populous regions of the civilised 
world, and had laid the foundations of its power so deep 
that they seemed destined to last for ever. If Rome 
moved slowly for a time, her foot was always planted 
firmly: the ease and swiftness of her later conquests 
proved the solidity of the earlier ; and to her, more justly 
than to his own city, might the boast of the Athenian 
i^tesman be applied ; that she advanced farthest in pro- 
^>enty, and in adversity drew back the least. From the 
end of the republican period her poets, her orators, her 
jurists, ceased not to repeat the claim of world-dbminion, 
and confidently predict its eternity k. The proud belief of 
his countrymen which Virgil had expressed— 

* His ego nee metas reram, nec tampon, ponoi 
ImpeiTum sine fine dedt’— 

was shared by the early Christians when th^ {Hayed for 
the persecuting power whose foil would bring Autkforiid 
t^pon earth. Lactantius (a contemporary of Constah' 
trite) writes: ‘When Rome the head of the wodd 
shau have fallen, who can doubt that the end is cpine 
of human thitrgs, aye, of the eaidr ttselfi ihe 

* See, amwig o&er tMtMges, ^awa, Jh Stmm fov $4! 

^ Ae sis Vl^- Am, lx Her. OA It 

tiwu. E «. S3; *. »«. sti; 3w«f, aV. si j aaleS 

imdi, t,|aP]Mla<s»S«wi#t 
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alone is the state by which ii}l things are upheld even HI* 
until npw ; wherefore let us make prayers and supplioif 
tiom to the God of heaven, if indeed His decrees and HiS 
purposes can be delayed, that that hateful tyrant come^ 
not sooner than we look for, he for whom are reserved 
fearful deeds, who shall pluck out that eye in whose 
extinction the world itself shall perish I' With the 
triumph of Christianity this belief had found a new basis. 

For as the Empire had decayed, the Church had grown 
stronger : and now while the one, trembling at the ap- 
proach of the destroyer, saw province after province torn 
away, the other, rising in stately youth, prepared to fill 
her place and govern in her name, and m doing so, to 
adopt and sanctify and propagate anew the notion of 
a universal and unending state. 

The second chief element in this conception was the of 

association of such a state with its absolute and 
sponsible head, the Emperor. The hatred to the name 
of King, which their earliest political struggles had left 
in the Romans, by attaching to their ruler a new and 
strange title, marked him off from all the other sovereigns 
of the world. To the provincials especially he became 
en awfiil impersonation of the great machine of govern- 
ment which moved above and around them. It was 
not merely that he was, like a modern king, the centre 
of power and the dispenser of honour *. his pre-eminence* 
broken by no comparison with other princes, by the 
IMNCendilig ranks of no titled aristocracy, had in it 
eom^hlng almost supernatural The right of legiskiton 
bad become vested in him alone : the decrees of the 
lampb, and resdutions of the senate, and edicts of ^ 
were, dtaii^ the last three centuries, repiam ^ 

W im|Nkflal ‘Omstitulsoiis*; his domestic ^ 

vnm the su|Mreme court of appeal; ^ 

, 4ga|iKot«F«tdisead. 
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Chaf, in* positioni like that of some terrestrial Providence, was 
invoked, and legally provided so to be, to reverse or 
overleap the ordinary rules of law™. From the time 
of Julies Caesar and Augustus his person bad been hal- 
lowed by the office of chief pontiffs and the Iribunician 
‘ power; to swear by his head was considered the most 
solemn of all oaths ^ ; his effigy was sacred even on 
a coin ; to him or to his Genius temples wer^ erected 
and divine honours paid while he lived^; and wlien, as it 
was expressed, he ceased to be among men, the title of 
0ivus was accorded to him, after a solemn consecration’^. 
In the confused multiplicity of mythologies, the worship 
^ of the Emperor was the only worship common to the 
whole Roman world, and was therefore that usually pro- 
posed as a test to the Christians on their trial. Under 
the new religion the form of adoration vanished, the 
sentiment of reverence remained: and the right to 


For example, by thfe 
rescri^tum priocipis,^ 


per 
oraculom.^ 


‘ restitutio natalium/ and the * adrogatio 
or, as it is expressed, *per sacmm 


Even the Christian Emperors took the title of Pontifex Maximus, 
till Gratian refused it as unlawful: c?m ri 

ox^/ta Fo/uaas. — Zosimus, lib. iv. cap. 36. Pope Gelasius I ( TrmtaU 
iv* 11) noting that Melchizedek had been both king and priest, says 
that the Devil imitated this arrangement when he made the Ro^n 
Emperors ihief pontiffs ; but when Christ the true King and Piie^ 
eaine, lie provided that the two offices should be thereafter distmet* 

^ ' Maiore formidine ,et callidiore timiditate Caesarem Observatis 
quam ipsum ex Olympo lovem, et merito, si sciatis. , * . Citius 
denique apud vos onmes Dcos quam per unom geuium Caesaris 
p^emtur.^— TeituiL e. xxviii. 

Cf. Zos, V* 51 s irp^ T> ^ 0 m^ 

Sf ds' drs wafuM^ h^SlSoyrat rp rov Stoff ApiXjoa^pmi^ Iri vf 
WfyvitfApK Ivil rw fiafftMm 

o^roTt «lr rotrovray o/mov . 

F Tac. Amt. i. 735 iil 38, etc, 

4 It is curious that this should have begun in the hist yearn 
Empire. See, amcmg other pissaget that might be cit^ frimt ^ 
An^mtan poets, Virg. G^^rg. 1. 34; iv. gffo; Hot. Od. iii. |i; 
Ovid, Epf. tx Pmto^ iv, 9. 105, 

Hence VespaaSaii*s d^g jest, *Ut puto, deus tifle 

im not Qonfimd npcm SisfMRroa of evU m 
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control the Church as well aa the State, admitted by Chap- IIL 
the bishops assembled in the first oecumenical council 
at Nicaea, and frequently exercised by the sovereigns of 
Constantinople, made the Emperor hardly less essential 
to the new conception of a world-wide Christian monarchy 
than he had been to the military despotism of old. 

These considerations explain why the men of the fifth 
century, clinging to preconceived ideas, and filled with 
the belief, drawn from Jewish prophecy, that the great 
Fourth Kingdom was to last till the end of the world, 
refused to believe in that dissolution of the Empire 
which they saw with their own eyes. Because it could 
not die, it lived. And there was in the slowness 
of the change and its external aspect, as well as in 
the fortunes of the capital, something to favour the 
illusion. The Roman name was shared by every sub- 
ject ; the Roman city was no longer the seat of govern- 
ment, nor did her capture extinguish the imperial power, 
for the maxim was now accepted. Where the Emperor is, 
there is Rome*. But her continued existence, not per- 
manently occupied by any conqueror, striking the nations 
with an awe which the history or the external splendours 
of Constantinople, Milan, or Ravenna could nowise in- 
spire, was an ever new assertion of the endurance of 
the Roman race and dominion. Dishonoured and de- 
fenceless, the si)ell of her name was still strong enough 
to arrest the conqueror in the moment of triumph. The 
inesistible impul^ that drew Alarich was one of glory or 
revenge, not of destruction : the Hun turned back from 
Aquilda with a vague fear upon him ; the Ostrogoth < 
adorned and protected his splendid prize. 

In the history of the last days of the Western Empire, 
tw pbints deserve special remark : its continued union 
die Eastern branch, and the way in which its kiad 
* 4 4 says Herodlsa* 
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Chap, lit sukr office, respected the civil and ecclesiastical institu- 
tions of feis subjects, and ruled for fourteen years under 
the nominal suzerainty of the Eastern Emperor r. There 
was thus legally no extinction of the Wes&rn Empire 
at all, but only a reunion of East and I West In 
form, and to some extent also in the belref of men, 
things now reverted to their state during th^ first two 
centuries of the Empire, save that New Wome on 
the Bosphorus instead of Old Rome on the Tiber was 
the centre of the civil government The joinl tenancy 
which had been conceived by Diocletian, carried further 
by Constantine, renewed under Valentinian I and again 
at the death of Theodosius, had come to an end ; once 
more did a single Emperor sway the sceptre of the 
world, and head an undivided Catholic Church To 
those who lived at the time, this year (a.d. 476) was no 
such epoch as it has since become, nor was any impres- 
sion made on men’s minds commensurate with the real 
significance of the event It is, indeed, one of the most 
striking instances in history of a change whcMBe magnitude 
was not perceived until long after it occurred* For 
though the cessation of an Emperor reigning in the West 
did not destroy the Empire in idea, nor wholly even in 
£ict, its consequences were from the first immense^ It 
fa^ened the developement of a Latin as oj^iased to 
Greek and Oriental forms of Christianity : it emancipated 
the Popes ; it gave a new character to the projects and 
government of the Teutonic rulers of the Western coun- 
tries. But the importance of remembering its formal 
aspect to those who witnessed it will be felt as we 

, ' ♦sai" ' ‘ ' 

« JovdaneiaEid tell as that Odoacer never wo Iniidi 

as asutmed dia inttgttla of royalty; but there U a coin cm wMch 
he appears as * rex 7 

r As So Odoaeer and the ocenrrences of a.d. 476^ cf. Hod^^tin. 
li^fymtdher Imoders^ vol. a* p. 518 sqq* 

* Sutnes ef Zeno as leigning £ai|wror were let np in Rooi^ 
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approach the era when the Empire was revived by£«AP, III. 
Charles the Frank. 

Odoacer^s monarchy ‘ was not more oppressive than (^ciK 
were those of the barbarian kings who were reigning in 
Gaul, Spain, and Africa, But the confederated mercenary 
troops who supported it were a loose swarm of pre- 
datory tribes : themselves without cohesion, they could 
take no firm root in Italy. Under his rule no progress 
seems to have been made towards the reorganization of 
society ; and the first real attempt to blend the peoples 
and maintain the traditions of Roman wisdom in the 
hands of a new and vigorous race was reserved for a 
more famous chieftain, the greatest of all the barbarian 
conquerors, the forerunner of the first barbarian Emperor, 
Theodorich the Ostrogoth. The aim of his reign, though neod^rUk, 
he professed deference to the Eastern court which had 
favoured the invasion in which he overthrew Odoacer, ^ 
and whose titular supremacy he did not reject was the 
establishment of what would have become a national 
monarchy in Italy. Brought up as a hostage in the court 
of Constantinople, he learnt to know the advantages of 
an orderly and cultivated society and the principles by 
which it must be maintained ; called in early manhood 
to roam as a warrior-chief over the plains of the Danube, 
he acquired along with the arts of command a sense of 
the superiority of his own people in valour and energy 
and truth. When the defeat and death of Odoacer had 
left both Italy and Sicily at his mercy, he sought no fmthar 
cbnquei^i easy as it would have been to tear away new 

• f Nil nobis imperio vestro famulantibus; writes Theodortdi 

to So to Anattaslus I, *Pati vos non credimus inter ntrwne 

nsspnbTlcas qntmm lempcr nnnm corpus sub antiquis principiisfwsse 
aJUiatar aliqnid discordiae pcrmanerc. . . . Komani re^i nnain 
vUHe* aaa opinio sit (Cassiod. Vartar, i. i). Cf, jordanes, 

VI. So ill s letter to the Emperor Anesteain 
^ Itqjlliiam 'Aostrtim iniitttio {Cvsi^or, Variar^ i. i). 
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chap. III. the Eastern tealm, but fttrame twfy tu 

preserve «a4 strengthen the ancient |»lit]^ ef Heme, to 
tHeatbe into her decaying institutions the l^t td a ih»h 
life, and without endangering the military «|l{treinacy 
his own Goths, to conciliate by indulgence sad gradually 
raise to the level of their masters the deger^te ptipa- 
lation of Italy. The Gothic nation appears from the 
ihst less cruel in war and more sage in coWil than 
any of their Germanic brethren h: all that was ludrle 
among them shone forth now in the rule of the greatest 
Hi the Amals. From his palace at Verona i*, commemo- 
rated in the song of the Nibelungs, he issued equal laws 
for Roman and Goth, and bade the intruder, if he must 
occupy part of the lands, at least respect the goods and 
the person of his fellow subject, jurisprudence and 
administration remained in native hands: two annual 
consuls, one named by Theodoricb, the other by the 
Eastern monarch, presented an image of tbe ancient 
state ; and white agriculture and the arts revived in the 
provinces, Rome herself celebrated the visits of a master 
who provided for the wants of her people and preserved 
with care the monuments of her former splendour Wj||h 

peace and plenty men’s minds took hope, and the study 
of letters revived. The last gleam of classical Utentitfe 
gilds the reign of the barbarian. 

By foe consolidation of foe two races under one wise 
government, Italy might have been spared six huodted 
,y«afs of gkiom and d^radation. ft was not so lo bd> 
Hieodorich was tolmnt, tmt toleration was friKtf «b 
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otleam in the eyes <rf his orthodox subjects : the AriuR €«*»• lH- 
Goths were and remained strangers and enemies among 
the Gatholic Italians. Scarcely had the sceptre passed 
from the hands of Theodorich to his weaker ofispring,when 
lustinian, who had viewed with jealousy the greatness of 
his nominal lieutenant, determined to assert his dormant 
rights over Italy and Sicily ; its people welcomed Belisarius Mymd 
as a deliverer, and in the long struggle that followed the 
race and name of the Ostrogoths perished for ever. Thus^li^M^ 
again reunited in fact, ns it had been all the while united 535- 
in theory, to the Koman Empire, Italy was divided ***’ 
into counties and dukedoms, and obeyed the exarch 
ci Ravenna, viceroy of the East Roman court, till the 
arrival of the Lombards in a.d. 568 drove him from 
some districts, and left him only a feeble authority over 
Eastern and Southern parts of the peninsula. 

Beyond the Alps, though the Roman population had ThtThuu- 
by this time ceased to seek help from the Eastern 
sovereigns, the Empire’s rights were still deemed to 
subsist, though as respects Gaul they were deemed 
to have been yielded by Justinian to the Franks*. 

As has been said, those rights had been admitted 


* tells tts that when the Ostrogoths found themselvM na** 

iteiend their territories in Soalh-castcrn Gaul, they yielded 
ikfiam to l^heode^rt, I ing of the Franks, who thereupon ootaked 
a ^oninxiiidiOXi of his possession from Justinian. Thus the barbarians 
MamnilH and celebrated at Arles the equestrian contest, 
timbnhiy the THiamts. which had been mdituted by Angushb% 

tS r6p hwtafiP ^ySm 

lii. aa)e He adds that the Franks did nol IhWc 
a of Uanl aecnre mti} H had been fomially ndM 

a w KS t UeaieaiftManf) Ufe of St. Treririns «ay* that the 
ltwi^t«Bi]iom qno G«UU sab imperii iare lastly ewnuhs 
« T«ma^«»lltit,* and lefw » the teijtn 
wim * Wfw Otll^ Frttcommqne > ' 

a gnhaoMnla poneieut, et nhiata 1 

fiUeMBtSf poteitate. — Eatrart 
IkSKpiiet, ffi. 44>* 
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Chap. IIL by the conquerors themselves : by Athstil^ when he 
reigned in Aquitaine as the vicar of Honorius, and 
recovered Spdn from the Suevi to restore it to its 
ancient masters; by the West Gothic king! of Spain, 
when they permitted the Mediterranean cites to send 
tribute to Constantinople; by Clovis, when! after the 
representatives of the old government, Syagriils and the 
Armorican cities, had been conquered or, abswbed, and 
the West Gothic kingdom in Aquitaine had bi^n over- 
thrown, he received with delight from the Eastern emperor 
Anastasius the grant of a Roman dignity to confirm his 
possession. Arrayed like a Fabius or Valerius in the 
consul’s purple robe and senatorial chlamys, the Sicam- 
brian chieftain rode through the streets of Tours, while 
the shout of the provincials hailed him Augustus f. They 
already obeyed him, but his power was now legalized in 
their eyes, and it was not without a melancholy pride that 
they saw the terrible conqueror himself yield to the speU 
of the Roman name, and do homage to the enduring 
majesty of their legitimate sovereign. 

Liageritig Yet the severed limbs of the Empire forgot by degrees 
their original unity. As in the breaking up of the old 
society, which we trace frcmi the sixth to the eighth 
century, rudeness and ignorance grew apace, as lai^uage 
and manners were changed by the infiltration of Teutc»iic 
settlers, as men’s thoughts and hopes and interests were 
narrowed by isolation from their fellows, as the oiganka- 
tion of the Roman province and the Germanic trib<s tdike 
dissolved into a chaos whence the new order began to 

. * 'Igititt Otlodovechus «b AaMtssib de 

conmlattt accepit, et in bMiUca beat! Martini tnni«a blaUna 
cst et cblamyde, imponen* vertid diadena . . . et ab da die tMqaSm 
eonsnl ant ( » et) Aagastns e*t vocHatiu. —Gregory 
He nay.piobably have alto received the title of Fapeian: . 

in Dorn Bouquet, ii. 638,M]rt of him, ‘ Fatrichn inagBo fttSpib' 
fidsit honore.' 
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shape itself, dimly and doubtfully as yet, the memory of Chaf. IlL 
the old Empire, its symmetry, its sway, its civilization, 
must needs wane and fade. It might have perished alto- 
gether but for the two enduring witnesses Rome had left 
—her Church and her I^w. The barbarians had at first Religion. 
associated Christianity with the Romans from whom they 
learned it : the Romans had used it as their only bulwark 
against oppression. The hierarchy were the natural leaders 
of the people, and the necessary councillors of the king. 

Their power grew with the decay of civil government 
and the spread of superstition ; and when the Frank found 
it too valuable to be abandoned to the vanquished people, 
he insensibly acquired the feelings and policy of the order 
• which he entered. 

As the Empire fell to pieces, and the new kingdoms 
which the conquerors had founded began in their turn to 
dissolve, the Church clung more closely to her unity of 
faith and discipline, the common bond of all Christian 
men. That unity must have a centre, that centre was 
Rome. A succession of able and zealous pontiffs ex- 
tended her influence— the sanctity and the writings of 
Gregory the Great were famous through all the West 
Never permanently occupied by barbarians, she retained 
her peculiar character and customs, and laid the founda- 
tions of a power over men's souls more durable than that 
which she had lost over their bodies s. Only second in Jnritfnf 
importance to this influence was that which was exercised 
by the permanence of the old law, and of its creature the 
ihunicipal organization of the cities. The barbarian 

* Evea M early as tlie imddle of the fifth centnry, St. Leo the 
Qiett could say to the Roman people, ‘Isti {sc. Petnis et PaalUs) 

Stmt M ad hanc glotiam provexeront at gena sancta, popnlu 
metui, 'civltas sacerdotalU et tegia, m sacram B. Petri sedem caput 
ortia dliota latias ptaesideret relipone divina qnam dmniaatiMie 
Me /Wf of SS. Feter and Fend. (Opa. op. 
h%ie, totn, i. p. ijfi.) 
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Chap. IIT. itivadm retained the customs of thdr ancestors, duuac- 
teri^c memorials of a rude people^ as we see them in 
the Salk law or in the ordinances of Ini and Allied. 
But the subject population and the clergy tkntinued to 
' to j^vi^ed by tbat elaborate sy^m whkm the i^ius 
; labbtir of many generations had raisea to be the 
most lasting numument of Roman greatnesL 
Ute dvil law had maintained itself, in Spain and* 
Southern Gaul, nor was it utterly forgotten e^ in the 
. {ilor^, in Britain, on the borders of Germany. Revised 
collections of extracts from the Theodosian Code and 
other Roman law books were issued by the West Gothic 
and Burgundian {nrinces For some centuries it was ^e 
patrimony of the subject population everywhere, and in 
Aquitaine and Italy has outlived feudalism. The pre- 
sumption that all men were to be judged by it who could 
not be proved to be subject to some other law conthiaed 
to be accepted down to the end of the Middle j^es 
Its phrases, its fohns, its courts, its subtlety and 
precision, all recalled the strong and cultivated tociety 
which had produced it. Other motives, as well as 
those of kindness to their subjects, made riie new kings 
iivour it; for it exalted their prerogative, and rite sub- 
mission enjoined by it on one class of their sufs^eda 
soon came to be demanded from the other, 1^ ttok 


. Tke Lex Ronuuit Borgntulicniua, pUbUriied dw Baittiiidifni 
lmt|s St the beginnisg of the dxth centniy, and the Lean Bobmim 
' VM^ritoraitt {Brtvwrium Ahritianmm), imbluhed in' or abcnt 
A.S. 506, continaed to form bodi«t of written law whidt veto fat, 
nso for a long time, and became the kmnel of the enitanniiy law 
addeb grew ap in Soatbwastem and Sostbeni Ganl. 

Agariilas, writittg at Constantino^e in the mld^ of tbe riath 
centiuy, lays the btanks had adopted imidi of the Roman adoto- 
tratiea and law, of it ri weMi xslhmn 

rifd piitett rti Hreik ant rd jfwiM re ri evfhMiUMi ant 


riaSaealti oeatarw 
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own Te^ custw* almost the equals of the prince^ 111. 
Consictenng attentively how many of the old instita. ' 
twna continued to subsist, and studying the ideas of 
that time, as they are faintly preserved in its scanty 
records, it seems hwdly too much to say that in the 
^hdi i^tuiy the Roman Empire still existed in the 
West ; existed in men’s minds as a power weakened, 
delegated, suspended, but not destroyed. 

It is easy for those who read the history of an ^e in 
the lif^t of those that followed it, to perceive that in this 
men erred ; that the tendency of events was wholly dif- 
ferent ; that society had entered on a new phase, wherein 
every change did more to localize authority and strengthen 
the aristocratic principle at the expense of the despotic. 

We can see that other forms of life more full of promise 
for the distant future, had already begun to shew them* 
selves. They, with no type of power or beauty but that 
which had filled the imagination of their forefathers, 
and now loomed on them grander than ever through the 
mist of centuries, mistook (as did many of the great 
spirits Italy down to the days of Dante and Rienzo) 
memories for hopes, and sighed only for the renewd <rf 
h* smength. , Events were at hand by which these hopes 
ieemed destined to be gratified. 



CHAPTER IV 


RESTORATION OF THE EMPlijLE 
IN THE WEST 

Cba?. IV. It was towards Rome as their ecclesiastical capital that 
the thoughts and hopes of the men of the sixth and 
seventh centuries were constantly directed. Yet not from 
Rome, feeble and corrupt, nor on the exhausted soil of 
Italy, was the deliverer to arise. Just when, as we may 
suppose, the vision of a renewal of imperial authority in 
the Western provinces was beginning to vanish away, 
there appeared in the furthest comer of Europe, sprung of 
a race but lately btpught within the pale of civilization, a 
line of chieftains devoted to the service of the Holy See, 
and among them one whose power, good fortune, and 
heroic character pointed him out as worthy of a dignity 
to which doctrine and tradition bad attadied a sanctity 
almost divine. 

The Of the new monarchies that bad risen on the rukts of 

Rome, that of the Franks was by far the greatest. In the 
third century they appear, with Saxons, Alemanni, and 
Hiuringians, as one of the greatest German tribe 
The Sicambri (for it seems probaHe that this femousiace 
inis a dtief soiuce of the Frmtkish nation) had now^l 
aside their former hostility to Rome, and her future 
represoitatives wme thenceforth, with few interval^ h«r 
Mfaful allies. Mtmy of dwir dtiefi rose to h^ 
plnoes: Mabrich receives from Jovian the ^taq^ of die' 
Western proviocesj Bauto and Hehdbaades figure hi. 
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the days of Theodosius and his sons ; the legendary Ciup. IV. 
Merovech (grandfather of Clovis, and supposed to be 
the son of a water-sprite), whose name has given itself 
to the Merwing dynasty, is said to have fought under 
Aetius against Attila in the great battle of Chalons; 
his countrymen endeavoured in vain to save Gaul from 
the Suevi and Burgundians. Not till the Empire was 
evidently helpless did they claim a share of the booty; 
then Clovis, or Chlodovech, chief of the Salian tribe, 
leaving his kindred the Ripuanans in their seats on the 
lower Rhine, advanced out of Flanders to wrest Gaul from 
the barbarian nations which had entered it some sixty 
years before. Few conquerors have had a career of more a. d. 489. 
unbroken success. By the defeat of the Roman governor 
Syagrius he was left master of the northern provinces: the 
Burgundian kingdom in the valley of the Rhone was in 
no long time reduced to dependence; last of all, the 
West Gothic power was overthrown in one great battle, 
and Aquitaine added to the dominions of Clovis. Nor 
were the Frankish arms less prosperous against the 
Germans who dwelt beyond the Rhine. A victory (sup- 
posed to have been won at Tolbiac) led to the submission 
of the Alemanni ; their allies the Bavarians followed, and 
when the Thuringian power had been broken by Theo- 
dor ich I (son of Clovis), the Frankish league embraced 
all the tribes of Western and Southern Germany. 

The dominion thus formed, stretching from the Bay 
of Biscay to the Inn and the Ems, was of course in 
no sense a Gallic empire. Nor, although the widest 
and strongest monarchy that had yet been founded by 
a Teutonic mce, was it, under the Merovingian kings, a 
United kingdom at all, but rather a congeries of prtoci-' 
palilieSi hM together by the predominance of a single 
tdbe.M % single family, who ruled in Gaul as mastem 
mm a race, and in Germany exercised a sort of 
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^ ttnong kindred utd scarcely infedor tribes. 
But toarwds the middle of the ei^th cetitury a dtai^ 
began, tender the rule of Bipin of Henstal and bis son 
Charles Martel, mayors of the palace to the last feeble 
Merovit^ians, the Austrasian Franks in the lower Bhine- 
laod became acknowledged heads of the nati<^ and were 
able, while establishing a firmer government « home, to 
direct i^s whole strength to projects of foreigmamMtion. 
The form those projects took arose from a cinmmstance 
which has not yet been mentioned. It was not'solely or 
even chiefly to their own valour that the Franks owed 
their past greatness and the yet loftier future which awaited 
them, it was to the friendship of the clergy and the favour 
of the Apostolic See. The other Teutonic iwtions, 
Goths, Vandals, Burgundians, Suevians, Lombards, had 
been most of them converted by Arian missionaries who 
proceeded from the Roman Empire during the shcsct 
period when Arian doctnnes were in the ascendant 
The Franks, who were among the latest convert^ were 
Catholics from the first, and after the days of Clovis, 
vdiom the clergy had welcomed as a sort of new Con* 
stantine, gladly accepted the clergy as their teacbets 
and allies. Thus it was that while the hostility of tlmtr 
orthodox subjects had weakened the Vandal kingdom in 
Africa and the East Gothic kingdom in Italy, the eager 
tgrmpathy of the priesthood helped the Franks to van* 
qniim their Burgundian and West Gothic egnmnies, add 
made it comparatively easy for them to blemd widt tbe 
Bmaan population in the j^vineea H»ey bad 4nn« 
good service against the Saracens of Spaing tlngr^bad 
raided the Er^iafa Winftitb (St, Bnnifoee) in bis mbiion 
.to dm heoiben of* Germany*; and at as dbo 
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" ' ' ‘ 

Most powerful aeaong Catholic nations, they attracted <6|jiSfU'< fV. 
one of the eccletuastical head of the West now 
soiely bested by domestic foes. ’ 

Since the invasion of Alboin, Italy had groaned under 
a complication of evil^ The Lombards who had entered i(4s 
idong with that chief in a.d, 568 had settled in consider- jt**«w^* 
able numbers in the valley of the Po, which became the 
scat of their kingdom, and had founded the duchies of 
Spoleto and Benevento, leaving the Adriatic coast as 
well as Rome and the Southern provinces to be governed 
by tlte exarch of Ravenna as viceroy of the Eastern 
crovm. This subjection was, however, little better than 
nominal. Although too few to occupy the whole penin- 
sula, the invaders were yet strong enough to harass every 
part of it by inroads which met with little resistance from 
a population unused to arms, and without the spirit to 
use them in self-defence. More cruel and repulsive, if 
We may believe the evidence of their enemies, than any 
other of the Northern tribes, the Lombards were certainly 
singular in their aversion to the clergy, never admitting 
them to the national councils. Tormented by their 
r^waMd attacks, Rome sought help in vain from Con- 
stantinople, whose forces, scarce able to repel from her 
aiaUs tbe Avars and Saracens, could give no supfiort to 
the distant exarch of Ravenna. The Popes were the 
Empetof’s subjects ; they awaited his confirmation, like 
odjw itisbops ; thqi had more than once been the victims 
bis anger K But as the city became more accustmned 


to a ^botiqi) independence, and the Pope rose to a pre» ' 
real if not yet legal, his tone grew bol^ f 
than ilM Ibe Eastern patrianhs. In the controversial ■ 
Ml blgeti bt the Cfauicfa, he had had the wisdom Of 1 
sspottse (though not always firoto > 
' ' ' 
Sflfttiii I, as ia earlier days l^dsctiasi j 
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Chap. IV. fim«) the orthodox side : it was now by another <tt»arrc} 
of religion that hts deliverance from an utiwelcoihc yoke 
was accomplished. 

k^mdastic The Emperor l^o, born among the Is^rian mOun^ 
tains, where a simpler faith may yet have lingeredi and 

A. D. 7^6. stung by the Mohammedan taunt of idolatryl determined 
to abolish the worship of images, which seemW to be fast 
obscuring the more spiritual part of Christianity. An 
attempt which had been sufficient to cause tumults 
among the submissive populations of the East excited 
in Italy a fiercer commotion. The people rose with 
one heart in defence of what had become to them more 
than a symbol : the exarch was slain : the Pope, though 
unwilling to sever himself from the lawful head and 
protector of the Church, must yet resist and rebuke the 
prince whom he could not reclaim from so jhateful a 
heresy^. Liudprand, king of the la)mbards, improved 
his opportunity. Falling on the Exarchate as the cbani' 
pion of images, on Rome as the pretended ally of the 
Emperor, he overran the one, and all but succeeded in 
capturing the other. Overawing Liudprand by the majesty 
of his office, the Pope escaped for the moment, but be 
saw his peril. Placed between a heretic and an invader, 
he turned his gaze beyond the Alps, to a Catholic chief 
who had just achieved a signal deliverance for Christen* 
W- dom by his defeat of the Spanish Musulmans on the 
field of Poitiers. Gregory II, though his reluctance to 
break with the Eastern Empire led him to dissuade the 
TUmh Italians from the notion of setting up an Emperor 
js^nst L6 o% bad already opened communications 

^ Vi^Uos in the days of Jestiniaa and Honortus I in tlioie of 
Heraclms had lapsed for a time into vem* 

^ See Note III at end. 

* ^Amnionebat ne a fide vel amoie imperii Romani desislmat<* 
*^£ 4 her JPmdificaHs^ ed. Diudieaoe, vot i p. 407. So Fatilm Dk- 
conos xliv) : * OnmU Kaveanae exerdtas Tel Venetianan talibns 
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with Charles Martel, mayor of the palace, and virtiaal Cic aPi IV. 
ruler of the Frankish realm. As the crisis becomes The Pefee 
more pressing, Gregory III (who had ^Jxcommunicated 
the Iconoclasts in a synod at Rome) finds in the same 
quarter his only hope, and appeals to him, in urgent 
letters, to hasten to the succour of Holy Church 
Some accounts add that Charles was offered, in the name 
of the Roman people, the office of consul and patrician. 

It is at least certain that here begins the connection of the 
old imperial seat with the rising Germanic power : here 
first the pontiff leads a political movement, and shakes 
off the ties that bound him to his legitimate sovereign. 

Charles died before he could obey the call ; but his son 
Pipin (surnamed the Short) made good use of the new 
friendship with Rome. He was the third of his family who 
had ruled the Franks with the full power of a monarch : 
it seemed time to abolish the pageant of Merovingian 
royalty; yet a departure from the ancient line might 
shock the feelings of the people. A course was takeri 
whose dangers no one then foresaw : the Holy See, now 
for the first time invoked as an international or supra- 
national power, pronounced the deposition of the feeble 750- 
Merovingian Childeric, and gave to the royal office of his 
successor Pipin a sanctity hitherto unknown ; adding to 
the old Frankish election, which consisted in raising the 
chief on a shield amid the clash of arms, the Roman 
diaitem and the Hebrew rite of anointing. The compact 
between the chair of Peter and the Teutonic throne was Pipin 
hardly sealed, when the latter was summoned to discharge 
its share of the duties. Twice did Aistulf the homhBjd Pmnam, 
assail Romei twice did Pipin descend to the rescue ; the A* 

coMlaaiid to destroy images] uno animo rwtileitmt, et 
nisi «os prohibitUset Pontifex, iniMratorem super se constitt^ fms^ 
scat 

l^er in Cpdex CaroHnus^ in Mnratori’s ScHpi^tes Penm'\ 
voL lii (part and), p. 75, addressed * Snbrsgttki €srt>io? 
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CHAf. IV. second ttee «t the bidding of a letter written in the name 
of St. Peter biinself «. Aistulf’s ratistance was easily owr- 
come ; and the Frank bestowed on the Paiml chair all that 
had belonged to the Exarchate in North Itlly, receiving 
as die meed his services the title of Patriaian 
As a foreshadowing of the higher dignityuhat was to 
follow, this title requires a passing notice, \lntroduced 
by Constantine at a time when its original nWning had 
been long forgotten, it was designed to be, anc^for awhile 
remained, the name not of an office but of a rank, the 
highest after those of emperor and consul. As such, it 
was usually conferred upon provincial governors of the first 
class, and in time also upon barbarian potentates whom 
the imperial court might wish to flatter or conciliate. 
Thus Odoacer, Theodorich, the Burgundian king Sigls- 
mund, Clovis himself, had all received it from thfc Eastern 
Emperor; so too in still later times it was given to Saracenic 
and Bulgarian princes <. In the sixth and seventh cen- 
turies an invariable practice seems to have attached it to 
the East Roman viceroys of Italy, and thus, as we may 


* Letter in Cud. Cartl. (Mnr. R, S. /. Hi, [«.] p. $6), a stiMiga 
mixtnre of pamonate adjnnticms, dexterona appeals to f nutlcish 
pride, and long scriptural rraotations : ‘ Dedaiatosa qnii^ eat qaod 
super onmes gentes vestra Francomin gens prcma mini Apostdlo IM 
P^ro exsdtit, et ideo ecclesiam quam zniu Domioos ttadidit vobis 
per fflamis Vicarii mei eommeiidavt.’ 

* The exact date when Piphi reeeived the title camot he made 
out. Pope Stephen’s next letter (p. 96 of Mur. iii) is sdtheHed 
“Pipino, Caiolo et Carolomanno patrioiis.’ And so the C^nwAwa 
CmAmu (Mur. iv. ajj) says It was first i^ven to Pipin. ProfasMy 
h was not foRiuilly cooferiM 00 Charles Martel, alllioi^ 0110 or 
two doctnoenu may be quoted in wbidi it is nsed of htak AS OOe 
of ttMse is a letter of Pope Gregory IPs, the explsnaiieo may he flist 

dde was oSemd or inteadm to be oSoadto hhOt^hot^ ieter 
aOaeptedWhim. TteiM«ureimdextimtorPitda‘s4(SMidte<fll^ 

iou,senmsott«rji^hwed^dy)n^ , ‘ ^ .'*> 

* the dde 4rf1nmtdsa atmom evlA fa) w N 

StMtds in t ehsiter of tei tha westflmmi hiS|b Oodm 

by fUiitsiiiS4fMorte*l|i^ timiiv ‘Bateh#it ^ ' 
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oonjectwe, a natural confusion of ideas had made <«|*». IV. 
take it to bet in some sense, an ofScial title, conveying iii 
extensive though undefined authority, and implying in 
particular the duty of overseeing the Church and promot* 
ing her temporal interests. It was doubtless with such 
a meaning that the Romans and their bishop bestowed 
it upon the Frankish kings, acting quite without legal 
right, for it could emanate only from the Emperor, tat 
choosing it as the title which bound its possessor to 
render to the Church support and defence against her 
Lombard foes. Hence the phrase is always ‘ Pairieius 
Jttmawnm’; not, as formerly, ‘ Pa/ricius’ alone : hence 
it is usually associated with the terms ‘defensor' and 
'protector' And since ‘ defence ’ implies a correspond- 
ing measure of obedience on the part of those who 
profit by it, there must have been conceded to the new 
patrician more or less of positive authority in Rome, 
although not such as to extinguish either the practical 
power of the Pope or the titular supremacy of the 
Emperor. 

So long indeed as the Franks were separated by a MxtincHM 
hostile kingdom from their new allies, this control of 
Rome remained little better than nominal. But when on a>m 
PIpin's death the restless Lombards again took up arms 
and menaced the possessions of the Church, Pipin’s Son 
Charies, whom we commonly call Charlemagne, swept 
down like a whirlwind from the Alps at the call of Pope 
Hkdrian, seized king Desiderius in his capital, himself 
assumed the Lombard crown, and made northern Ita^ 
ttanoefonrard an int^;ral part of the Frankish Eai|^ 
PlRta^oding to Rome at the head of his victorious 

of A long line of Teutonic kings who' we» ^ 
her Ipve and her hate, ho O/Os . 

<1^ lladrita with ^stinguished honours, \ 
the people as their leader and dS^WMNfe ; 
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Yet evert then, whether out of policy or from that senti- 
ment of reverence to which bis ambitious mind did not 
refuse to bow, he was moderate in claims of jurisdiction, 
he yielded to the pontiff the place of honourl in proces- 
sions, and renewed, although in the guise of k lord and 
conqueror, the gift of the Exarchate and lentapolis, 
which Pipin had made to the Roman Church twenty 
years before. \ 

It is with a strange sense, half of sadness^ half of 
amusement, that in watching the progress of this grand 
historical drama we recognize a mixture of higher and 
lower motives in the minds of the chief actors; The. 
Frankish king and the Roman pontiff were for the time 
the two most powerful forces that urged the movement 
of the world, leading it on by swift steps to a mighty 
crisis of its fate, themselves guided, as it might well seem, 
by the purest zeal for its spiritual welfare. Their words 
and acts, their character and bearing in the sight of 
expectant Christendom, were worthy of men destined to 
leave an indelible impress on their own and many suc- 
ceeding ages. Nevertheless in them too appears the 
undercurrent of material interests. The lofty and fervent 
mind of Charles was not free from the stirrings of personal 
ambition ; yet these may be excused as being almost 
inseparable from an intense and restless genius, which, 
be it never so unselfish in its ends, must in pursuing 
them fix upon everything its grasp and raise out of every- 
thing its monument So too in the policy of the Popes 
the desire to secure spiritual independence was minted 
With less noble motives. Ever since the disappearance 
of an Emperor from Italian soil bad virtually emancipated 
the ecclesiastical potentate from secular control, the mo^ 
abiding c^ject of hi# schemies and pmym M foem 
acquisition of territorial wealth in die neighbourhood of 
his capital He bed indeed a aoet of justification, for 
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Rome, a city with neither trade nor industry, was crowds IV. 
with poor, for whom it devolved on the bishop to provide i 
Yet the pursuit was one which could not fail to pervo’t 
the purposes of the Popes and give a sinister character to 
their action. It was this fear for the lands of the Church 
more than for religion or the safety of the city, neither 
of which was seriously endangered by the Lombard 
attacks, that had prompted their passionate appeals to 
Charles Martel and Pipin ; it was now the well-grounded 
hope of having these possessions confirmed and extended 
by Pipin’s greater son that made the Roman ecclesiastics 
so forward in his cause. And it was the same lust after 
worldly wealth and pomp, mingled with the dawning 
prospect of an independent principality, that now began 
to seduce them into a long course of guile and intrigue. 

For this is probably the very time, although neither the 
exact date nor the complicity of any Pope can be estab- 
lished, to which must be assigned the extraordinary 
forgery of the Donation of Constantine, whereby it was 
pretended that power over Italy and the whole West had 
been granted by the first Christian Emperor to Pope 
Sylvester and his successors in the Chair of the Apostle^. 

For the next twenty-four years Italy remained quiet. 

The government of Rome was carried on in the name 
of the Patrician Charles, although it does not appear that 
he sent thither any official representative ; while at the 
same time both the city and the Exarchate continued tp 
admit the nominal suzerainty of the Eastern EmperOti 
employing the years of his reign to date document. 

Sou^em Italy, w^hich had received only a slight infusiofi 
of Teutonic blood, and to which the Greek ton^e— 
its use recently increased by an immigration of Greek 

^ Even ia Tbeodorich*s days, Cassiodorus had written to the 
AS gttatdjaa of the hamUer classes : * Securitas plebis yestcam ivk. 

•prat famaa, cat divinitiui est cominissa custodia.*--'Famr. ii. 157,' 

* ***** P* *^“*1 Note IV at cod. 
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refugees during die Iconoclastic troubles — was ouii 
tamiliar, bad- remained loyal to the East Roman prinoes, 
and continued to form part of their realm tiie tise. 
of the Norman kingdom in the eleventh itury. In 
Jiouun A.D. 796 Leo the Third succeeded Pope I* iriani and 
signalized his devotion to the Frankish throne ' 

A.D. 79& to Ctuffles the banner of the city and the ys the 
holiest of all Rome’s shrines, the confession of ^t. Peter, 
asking that some officer should be deputed to'the dty 
to receive from the people their oath of allegiance to the 
Patrician. He had soon need to seek the Patrician’s 
hdp for himself. In a.d 798 a sedition broke out : the 
Pope, going in solemn procession from the Lateran to 
the church of S. Lorenzo in Lucina, was attacked by 
a band of armed men, headed by two officials of his 
court, nephews of his predecessor ; was wounded and 
left for dead, and with difficulty succeeded in escaping 
to Spoleto, whence he lied northward into the Frankitii 
lands. Charles had led his army against the revolted 
Saxons; thither Leo following overtook him at Pad^> 
bom in Westphalia. The king received with respect 
his spiritual father, entertained and conferred with him 
for some time, and at length sent him back to Rmae 
under the escort of Angllbert, one of his trustiest 
ministers; promising to follow ere long in pmon. 
Mer some months peace was restored in Saxoi^, 
'I'' and in the autumn d’ 799 Charles descended from 
' the Alps once more, while Leo revolved dtlepl^ tim 
. great schmue for whose accomplishmmtt the time «m 
- ntiw ripe. , 

three hundred awl twenty-fimryeaie had paiaedshiee 
fawt Caaar of jtbe West resigned his potw im tim 
tends of tim senaliftj mid left fo hM ilfiiji 

til# Jtette |w|r 

had tims that fteMs'hien timninati#Siihiiettt!t tetk> IstMi' 
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oit^ during one brief interval between the death of 'Jeit Cww^* IV. 
the last Ostrogothic kbg and the descent. of Alboin the 
first Lombard that his power had been really effective. 

In the further provinces, .Gaul, Spain, Britain, it was only 
a memory. But the idea of a'Roman Empire as a neces- 
sary part of the world’s order had not vanished : it had 
been admitted by those who seemed to be destroying it j 
it bad been cherished by the Church ; it was still recalled 
by laws and customs j it was dear to the subject popula- 
tions, who fondly looked back to the days when despotism 
was at least mitigated by iieace and order. We have 
seen the Teuton endeavouring everywhere to identify 
himself with the system he overthrew. As Goths, Bur- 
gundians, and Franks sought the title of consul or patri- 
cian, as the Lombard kings when they renounced their 
Arianism styled themselves Flavii, so even in distant 
England the fierce Saxon and Anglian conquerors usbd 
rite names of Roman dignities, and after a time began 
to call themselves imperatores and basileis of Britain. 

Within the last century and a half the rise of Moham- 
medanism a vast religious community which was abp 
a vast temporal dominion, had brought out the common 
Christianify of Europe into a fuller relief, while the march 
of Satacenic invasion exposed Italy to terrible dangers. 

The False Prophet had left one religion, one Empire, 
ohe Onnmander of the faithful ; the Christian common- 
wealth needed more than ever an efficient head arid 
ces^ Such leadership it could nowise find in lha 
(fOurt on the Bosphorus, shaken by the Arab ctmqu^ht, 
and |ri>wii^( ever more alien to the West. The nmhe 
itf*rns|inbl^’p«manent at the elder Rome, hadhnenme 



ri», when the MasnJmans conquered Spaiavtitt UW 
.jMddyaMtr in A.n. 750, the power ^ tto KkaMe n e 
theJerslmtialftodwAtUntic. After 

dk* East end Roiaaiio-Fnuikiih Samim ia thi 

' m tb« two Rbalifincs of Bagdad ind 
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Chap. IV. long sinc^ obsolete in the Eastern Empire, Its govern- 
ment, which had from the first been tinged with a 
Greco-Asiatk colour, had now drifted away from its 
ancient traditions into the forms of an Oriental despotism. 
Claudian bad already sneered at ‘Greek Quintes'"*: the 
general use, since Justinian’s time, of the Gr»k tongue, 
and the difference of manners and usages, made the 
M^ivesaf taunt now more deserved. The Pope had no reason 
to wish well to the East Roman princes, wijo, while 
insulting his weakness, had given him no help against 
the savage Lombards, and who for nearly seventy years® 
had been contaminated by a heresy the more odious 
that it touched not speculative points of doctrine but the 
most familiar usages of worship. In North Italy their 
power was extinct : no pontiff since Zacharias had asked 
their confirmation of his election : nay, the appointment 
of the intruding Frank to the patriciate, an office which 
it belonged to the Effiperor to confer, was of itself an 
act of rebellion. Nevertheless their rights subsisted in 
theory: they were still, and while they retained the 
imperial name must so long continue, titular sovereigns 
of the Roman city. Even Pope Hadrian had addressed 
Constantine VI with studied humility. Nor could the 
spiritual head of Christendom dispense with the temporal 
head ; without the Roman Empire there could not be a 
Roman nor by necessary consequence (as was believed) 
a Catholic and Apostolic Church ® For, as will be shewn 
more fully hereafter, men could not separate in fact ivhat 

“ ♦Plaadentem cenie senatsm 

Et Byumtisos procSes, Graiosqne Quirites,* 

— Jn Eutrop, iS, 1^5. 

* Seveml Empexm during this period kad been patrons of images, 
as was Irene at the moment of which I write ; the stain uevertlteless 
adheted to their govemtneot as a whole. 

* Tlw Jutufeof the eonaection betweea the conception of fire Rmnaii 
Emj^ ami the eme^oa of a Cadiolic and ApostoUc C^uroh— 
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was indissoluble in thought : Christianity seemed to stand 
or &11 along with the great Christian state: they were 
but two names for the same thing. Moved by these 
ideas and pressed by these needs the Pope took a step 
which some among his predecessors are said to have 
already contemplated and towards which the events 
of the last fifty years had pointed. The moment was 
opportune. The widowed Empress Irene, famous alike 
for her beauty, her talents, and her crimes, had deposed 
and blinded her son Constantine VI: a woman, a 
usurper, almost a parricide, sullied the throne of the 
world. By what right, it might well be asked, did the 
factions of a distant city in the East impose a master 
on the original seat of empire ? It was time to provide 
better for the most august of human offices : an election 
at Rome was as valid as at Constantinople : the possessor 
of the real power should be clothed with the outward 
dignity also. Nor could it be doubled where that 
possessor was to be found. The Frank had been always 
faithful to Rome: his baptism was the enlistment of 
a new barbarian auxiliary. His services against Arian 
heretics and Lombard marauders, against the Saracen 
of Spain and the Avar of Pannonia, bad earned him the 
titln of Champion of the Faith and Defender of the 
Holy See. He was now unquestioned lord of Western 
Europe, whose subject nations, Celtic and Teutonic, 
were eager to be called by his name and to adopt his 
customs <1* In Charles, the hero who united under one 

things which to a modem, remembering the long struggle of church 
and states mdy »eem naturally antagonistic, will be explained In 
VIJL The interest of history lies not least in this, th^ it 
shevfli ns how men have at different times entertained wholly difiSeri^nt 
motions respecting the relation to one another of the s^e ideas or 
the same institiations. 

^■Monadtns Sangallensis, /># Cesiis KarfiH\ in Peru, Mpptu- 
J/isipnca, Scrib^res, iu pp. 731 sqq. 

\ So Dfcgory the Great had written two centuries earimT: 
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Chap. IV. so many races, and nhose religious spirit made 

him apiwar to rule all as the vicegerent of God, the 
pimtiff mig^ well see, as later ages saw, the new golden 
head of a second image', erected on the njjlns of that 
whose mingled iron and clay seemed crambling to 
nothingness behind the impregnable bulwai^ of Con* 
stantinople 

CenmMttn At length the Frankish host entered Roiie. The 

S charges brought against the Pope were heard ; '^iis inno* 

A.O, 8oa. cence, already vindicated by a miracle, was pronounced 
by the Patrician in full synod ; his accusers were con- 
demned in his stead. Charles remained in the city for 
some weeks; and on Christmas Day,A.i). 800", he heard 
mass in the basilica of St. Peter. On the spot where 
now the gigantic dome of Bramante and Michael Angelo 
towers over the buildings of the modern city, the spot 
which tradition had hallowed as that of the Apostle’s 
martyrdom, Constantine the Great had erected the oldest 
and stateliest temple of Christian Rome. Nothing could 
be less like than was this basilica to those northern 
cathedrals, shadowy, fantastic, irregular, crowded with 
pillars, fringed ail round by clustering shrines and 
chapels, which are to most of us the types of* mediaeval 
architecture. In its plan and decorations, in the spacious 
sunny ball, the roof plain as that of a Greek temple, the 
Icmg row of Corinthian columns, the vivid mosaics on 
its walls, in its brightness, its sternness, its staj^city, 
it had preserved every feature of Roman art^ and had 


' Qttsato ca^erM boeiiiMM legia dtenitM aateatdit, taato eansriHNHn 
Ip^uu ngnA yniicarum Mimea esCsOit.*— -Ep. v. d 

Had the LamiMids not bent Bwbbann and eaemwl of dw Sss «f 
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remained a perfect expression of Roman cbaracta'^. 

Out of the transept a flight of steps led up to the :,;j. 

altar underneath and just beyond the great arch, the ai^ 
of triumph as it was called : behind in the semicircular 
a|»e sat the clergy, rising tier above tier around its walls; 
in the midst, high above the rest, and looking down past 
the altar over the multitude, was placed the bishop’s 
throne, itself the curule chair of some forgotten magis> 
trate®. From that chair the Pope now rose, as the 
reading of the Gospel ended, advanced to where Charles, 
who had exchanged his simple Frankish dress for the 
sandals and the chlamys of a Roman patrician, knelt 
in prayer by the high altar, and as in the sight of all he 
placed upon the brow of the barbarian chieftain the 
diadem of the Caesars, then bent in obeisance before 
him, the church rang to the shout of the multitude, 
again free, s^in the lords and centre of the world, 

‘To Charles Augustus, crowned by God, the great and 
peace-giving Emperor, be life and victory*,’ In that 
sboufi echoed by the Franks without, was pronounced the 
union, so long in preparation, so mighty in its conse* 
qimnces^ of the Roman and the Teuton, of the memories 
and the civilisation of the South w'th the fresh energy 
of the North, and from that moment modern histotg 
begins. 


* An dnbonte description of old St. Peter’s may be fooad te 

and Plateer’s Jitsckreibtmg dtr Stadt Rm\ with wWw 
mr he enRlwied Bonseo'i woric on the Baulicas of Rmk. 

* 1^ V At end* 

^ Aitgosto a Deo coronato magno et pacifico iiopanlofi 

vitadttkitiwiav' 
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EMPIRE AND POLICY OF CHAI^LES 

Chap. V. The coronation of Charles is not only the celjtral event 
of the Middle Ages, it is also one of those very few events 
of which, taking them singly, it may be said that if they 
had not happened, the history of the world would have 
been different. In one sense indeed it has scarcely 
a parallel The assassins of Julius Caesar thought that 
they had saved Rome from monarchy, but monarchy 
came inevitable in the next generation. The conversion 
of Constantine changed the face of the world, but 
Christianity was spreading fast, and its ultimate triumph 
was only a question cff time. Had Columbus never 
spread his sails, the seaet of the western sea would yet 
have been pierced by some later voyager : had Charles V 
broken his safe^mnduct to Luther, the voice silenced at 
Wittenberg would have been taken up by echoes else- 
where. Eut if the Roman Empire had not been restored 
in the West in the person of Charles, it would nevor have 
been restored at aU, and the endless train of consequences 
for good and for evil that followed could not have been. 
Why this was so may be seen by examining the history of 
the next two centuries. In that day, as through aU the 
Dvk and Middle Ages, two forces were striving for the 
iiiastery. The one was foe instinct of separation, dl«wder, 
anarchy, caused by foe ungovemed impulses and ba^ 
barous ignorance of the great bulk of mankind ; foe mher 
was that passionate longing of foe better minds 
a fonnal uniQr of government, which had its historica^j 
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basis in the memories of the old Roman Empire, and it$ Cha?* V. 
most constant expression in the devotion to a visible and 
catholic Church. The former tendency was, in secular 
aflairs, the stronger, btit the latter, used and stimulated 
by an extraordinary genius like Charles, achieved in 
the year 800 a victory whose results were never to be 
lost. When the hero was gone, the returning wave of 
anarchy and barbarism swept up violent as ever, yet 
it could not wholly obliterate the past : the Empire, 
maimed and shattered though it was, had struck its 
roots too deep to be overthrown by force, and when it 
perished at last, perished from inner decay. It was 
just because men felt that no one less than Charles could 
have won such a triumph over the evils of the time, 
by framing and establishing a gigantic scheme of govern* 
ment, that the excitement and hope and joy which the 
cotonation evoked were so intense. Their best evidence 
is perhaps to be found not in the records of that time 
itself, but in the cries of lamentation that broke forth 
when the Empire began to dissolve towards the close <rf 
the ninth century, in the marvellous legends which at- 
tached themselves to the name of Charles the Emperor, 
a hero of whom any exploit was credible in the devout 
admiration wherewith his German successors looked back 
to^ and strove in all things to imitate, their all but super- 
human prototype^/ 

As the event of a. d. 800 made an unparalleled impres- 
•ioDxm those who lived at the time, so has it engaged the 


• the end of the tenth century we find the monk Tenedi^ 

of Sotacte ascribing to Charles an expedition to Constantinople wd 
Palesrine, wkh other marvellous exploits. A iwelfth-ceniuTy window 
in the cathednd of St. Denis represents his reception Cwsmtl- 
DOtie. The romance which passes under the name of ArchbUhop 
Tumfe la wdl known. All the best atori^ 
of ihm are very good— may be found in the bo^ of the 
of Ifc Many refer to his dealings with the bishops, towards 

■ w|io« SeiadeaoiW as acting like a good-humoured amioolmaater. 
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CifAP. V. iutoitioa of eoeii in succeeding eges, has been vittwed to 
the most opposite lights, and l^ome the theme of intep- 
minable controversies. It is better to look at it simply as 
it appeared to the men who witnessed it Hire, as in so 
many other cases, may be seen the errorsUnto which 
Jurists have been led by the want of historical ^ling. In 
rode and unsettled states of society men respeefl forms and 
obey facts, while careless of rules and prinoiples. In 
En^and, for example, in the eleventh and tsmlfth cen- 
turies, it signified comparatively little whether an aspirant 
to the throne was next lawful heir, but it signified a great 
deal whether he had been duly crowned and was sup- 
ported by a strong party. Regarding the matter thus, it 
is not hard to see why those who, writing seven centuries 
afterwards, judged the actors of a.d. 8oo as they would 
have judged their contemporaries should have niisunder- 
stood the nature of that which then came to pass. 
Baronius and Bellarmine, Spanheim and Conring, are 
advocates bound to prove a thesis, and therefore believing 
it ; nor does either party find any lack of plausible argu- 
ments h. But canonist and civilian alike proceed upon 
strict ecclesiastical or legal principles, and no such 
principles can be found in the case, or be fitly applied ta 
it. Neither the instances cited by the Cardinal from the 
Old Testament oi the power of priests to set up and {Htfl 
down princes, nor those which shew the eadter En^perors 
ctmtroUing the bishops of Rome, really meet the qu^on- 
Leo acted not as having alone the right to trMWfiw 
the mown; tlm pmctice of hereditary succession and the 
timmy of pedlar elemioa would have equally eatcMed 
endiachihn. Heymsthe^kesmenof thepopihurwii^ 
tihM, itsdf with tha kaomdotal fxnsei^ !h«M 
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iht Easterns and was grateful to the Franks. Yet he nws Y* 
idso something more. The act, as it specially affected 
his interests, was mainly bis work, and without him would 
never have been brought about at alt. It was natural that 
a confusion of his secular functions as leader of the people, 
and his spiritual as consecrating priest, should lay the 
foundation of the right claimed afterwards of raising and 
deposing nionarchs at the will of Christ s vicar. The 
Emperor was passive throughout; he did not, as in 
Lombardy, appear as a conqueror, but was received by 
the Pope and the people as a fnend and ally. Rome no 
doubt became his capital, but it had already obeyed him 
as Patrician, and the greatest fact that stood out to 
posterity from the whole transaction was that the crown 
was if not bestowed, yet at least imposed, by the hands 
of the pontiff. He seemed the divinely appointed agent 
through whom the will of God expressed itself®. 

The best way of shewing the thoughts and motives of 
those concerned in the transaction is to transcribe 
namttives of three contemporary, or almost contemporary 
annalists, two of them German and one Italian. The 
Annals of Lauresheim say 

* And because the name of Emperor had now ceased 
among the Greeks, afltid their Empire was possessed Iqr 
a woman, it then seemed both to Leo the Pope himself 
and to all the holy fathers who were present in the self^ 
aftmO council, as well as to the rest of the Christian people, 

Ihat they ought to take to be Emperor Charles king of the 
who held Rome herself, where the Caesars had 
itwa^ been wont to sit, and all the other regions adddh 
hd Iflted through Italy and Gaul and Germany j and iti* 

<S0d had given all these lands into his haod^ 

It ikht that widi the help of God and at die 

s volt iii^ p* lOJh 
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Chap. V. prayer of the whole Christian peofile he should have the 
name of Emperor also. Whose petition king Charles 
willed not to refuse, but submittmg him^lf with aU 
humility to God, and at the prayer of the p|iests and of 
the whole Christian people, on the day of thfe nativity of 
our Lord Jesus Christ he took on himself t|e name of 
Emperor, being consecrated by the lord Pope L^o 
Very similar in substance is the account of the 
Chronicle of Moissac (ad ann. 8 oi) : — 

* Now when the king upon the most holy day of the 
Lord’s birth was rising to the mass after praying before 
the confession of the blessed Peter the Apostle, Leo the 
Pope, with the consent of all the bishops and priests and 
of the senate of the Franks and likewise of the Romans, 
set a golden crown upon his head, the Roman people also 
shouting aloud. And when the people had made an 
end of chanting the Laudes, he was adored by the Pope 
after the manner of the emperors of old. For this also 
was done by the will of God. For while the said Emperor 
abode at Rome certain men were brought unto him, 
who said that the name of Emperor had ceased among 
the Greeks, and that among them the Empire was held 
by a woman called Irene, who had by guile laid hold on 
her son the Emperor, and put otft his eyes, and taken 
the Empire to herself, as it is written of Athaliah in the 
Book of the Kings ; which when Leo the Pope and all 
the assembly of the bishops and priests and abbots heard, 
and the senate of the Franks and all the elders of the 
Romans, they took counsel with the rest of the Christian 
people, that they should wme Charles king of the Franks 
10 be Emperor, seeing that he held Rom^ ihe modter of 
^pire where the Caesars and Empermi were always 
used to site; and that the heathen might not mock the 

* Pots, M Script, 
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Christians if the name of Emperor should have ceased Cha#* V, 
among the Christians 

These two accounts are both from a German source : 
that which follows is Roman, written probably within some 
fifty or sixty years of the event. It is taken from the Life 
of Leo III in the Vitae Pontificum Romanorum^ which used 
to pass under the name of Anastasius the papal librarian* 

* After these things came the day of the birth of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, and all men were again gathered to- 
gether in the aforesaid basilica of the blessed Peter the 
Apostle ; and then the gracious and venerable pontiff did 
with his own hands crown Charles with a very precious 
crqwn. Then all the faithful people of Rome, seeing the 
defence that he gave and the love that he bare to the 
Holy Roman Church and her Vicar, did by the will of 
God and of the blessed Peter, the keeper of the keys of 
the kingdom of heaven, cry with one accord with a loud 
voice, To Charles, the most pious Augustus, crowned of 
God, the great and peace-giving Emperor, be life and 
victory.” While he, before the holy confession of the 
blessed Peter the Apostle, was invoking divers saints, it 
was proclaimed thrice, and he was chosen by all to be 
Emperor of the Romans. Thereon the most holy pontiff 
anointed Charles with holy oil, and likewise his most 
excellent son to be king, upon the very day of the birth 
of our Lord Jesus Christ; and when the mass was 
finished, then after the mass the most serene lord 
Emperor offered gifts 

In these three accounts there is no serious discrepancy 
as to the facts, although the Italian priest, as is natural, 
heighten the importance of the part played by the Po]^ 
while Ae Germans are more disposed to rationalise the 
event, tidking of a synod of the clergy, a consultation cl, 

Pertr, M. a. H., Script, i. pp. 305, 

* Pmt^/icatis, VUaJUimUIih 
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Chap. V. the pec^ and a formal request to Charles, a^hiicih the 
silence if Erhard, as well as the other circumstances of 
the case^ forbid us to accept as literally true. Similarly 
ihe Roman narrative passes over the adoration rendered 
by the Pope to the Emperor, upon which most of the 
Frankish records insist in a way which pun it bej’ond 

Imftmim dOubt But the impression which the three accounts 

wmkth^ leave is essentially the same. They all shew how hard 
it is to give a technical character to the transaction as an 
act either of conquest or of election. The Frankish king 
does not of his own might seize the crown, but rather 
receives it as coming naturally to him, as the legitimate 
consequence of the authority he already enjoyed. The 
Pope bestows the crown, not in virtue of any right of 
his own as head of the Church ; he is mere^ the in- 
strument of God’s providence, which has unmistakeably 
pointed out Charles as the proper person to defend and 
lead the Christian commonwealU). The Roman peqple 
do not formally choose and appoint, but by their 
applause accept the chief who is presented to them. Ute 
act is conceived of as directly ordered by the Divine 
Providence which has brought about a state of thii^^ 
that admits of but one issue, an issue which king, priest, 
and people have only to recognize and obey; tiieir 
personal ambitions, passions, intrigues, 8tnkiit| and 
Itantshing in reverential awe at what seems the bmiediate 
Interposition of Heaven. And as the result is rMtcdhy 
all partial alike, they do not think ef inqniring Into one 
antrtlmr's rights, but take their momentary bamuM^ to he 
natmnl and neeessaiy, never dreaming die tBAmdtka 
and conib'cts which were to arise out of what^^tmabttppd 
loaiaipte. And it was jtut becauae eimtyt^^ 
hdl nodeleriiRi^^ ceqpsai'^ti|p«i^^ 
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of being afterwards represented in so mixqr V 
different lights. Four centuries later, when Papacy ahd 
Empire had been forced into the mortal struggle by which 
the fate of both was decided} three distinct theories ft- 
garding the coronation of Charles will be found advocated 
by three different parties, all of them plausible, all of them 
to some extent misleading. The Swabian Emperors held 
the crown to have been won by their great predecessor as 
the prize of conquest, and drew the conclusion that the 
citisens and bishop of Rome had no rights as against 
themselves. The patriotic party among the Romans, ap- 
pealing to the early history of the Empire, declared 
that only by the voice of their senate and people could 
an Emperor be lawfully created, he being their chief 
magistrate, the temporary depositary of their authority. 

The Popes pointed to the indisputable fact that Leo im- 
posed the crown, and argued that as God’s earthly vicar 
ft was then his right, and must always continue to be 
their right, to give to whomsoever they would an office 
created to be the handmaid of their own. Of these 


thtee it was the last view that eventually tended to prevail, 
yet to an impartial eye it cannot claim, any more than 
do the two others, to contain the whole truth. Charles 
did not conquer, nor the Pope give, nor the people elect. 
Ai the act was unprecedented, so was it extra-legal*^; 


miist be renicmbered that no method of choosiog an EiapercM^ 
aver was prescribed by law eithemnder the earlier Emperois at Rome 
or tlie later at Constantinople. So far as the right of choice conidbeasM 
tesidfc in a»y body, it resided in the Senate or the army, or (in a smli 
laort ah^wy way) in the people, first of Old Rome, alterwm^ of 
iConstantinople), but in practice the Senate cgmW for 
RtdO) it was a mmot faai qmw turn. Hem ^ 
Ifo 800 might claim that they were revmdicath^ a ^ 

vested in their ancestors, had been nswiwea m 
, W the shore palpably mUnsed because no wmm 
id aaeeptiWctmsOJt of an Emperor. ^ 

I^endy attached importance to the Reman 
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Chap. V. it was a revolt of the ancient Western capital against 
a daughter who had become a mistress ; an exercise of 
the sacred right of insurrection, justified by the weakness 
or wickedness of the Eastem^princes, hallowec^to the eyes 
of the world by the sanction of Christ's representative, 
but founded upon no law, nor competent to preate any 
for the future. \ 

iVastke It is an interesting and somewhat perplexingKjuestion, 
far the coronation scene, an act as imposing in its 
circumstances as it was momentous in its results, was 
prearranged among the parties. Eginhard tells us that 
Charles was accustomed to declare that he would npL 
even on so high a festival, have entered the church had 
he known of the Pope's intention K Even if the monarch 
had uttered, the secretary would hardly have recorded a 
falsehood long afte»’ the motive that might have prompted 
it had disappeared. Of the existence of the motive 
that has been most commonly assumed, a fear of the 
discontent of the Franks who might think their liberties 
endangered, little or no proof can be brought from the 
records of the time, wherein the nation is represented as 
exulting in the new dignity of their chief as an accession of 
grandeur to themselves. Nor can we assume that Charles's 
disavowal was merely meant to soothe the offended pride 
of the East Roman princes, from whom he had little 
to fear, md who were none the more likely to recognize 
his dignity, if they should believe it to be not of his own 
seeking. Yet it is hard to suppose the whole affair a sur* 
prise ; for it was the goal towards which the policy of the 

s * Imperstoris et Aagusd nonsm accepit, quod primo in tantaei 
ftvemtns est tit adftrmavet »e «o die, qnamvii pxaectpaa fesduritcji 
esfct, aeoclestam non intratitniiii si p^tifids condlinni praesdte 
potdsset. InvidUm tamen sttsoepti nominis, Romanis imperatofllms 
saper hoc indignant ibat, mag^ inlit pathaxtia, vidtpite emrnm coas* 
ttifimciaia magnanimitate, qua eb procddabio lon^ pmestantior 
tm, mltteodo ad eos eitibras legauones et in fratms nog 

xaxvill 
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copy of the Scriptures, with the words ‘ ad splendorem im- 
pmalis potentiae.’ This has commonly been taken for 
conclusive evidence that the plan had been settled before- 
hand, and such it would be were there not some reasons 
for giving the letter an earlier date, and looking upon the 
word ‘imperialis’ as a mere magniloquent flourish'. More 
weight is therefore to be laid upon the arguments supplied 
by the nature of the case itself. The Pope, whatever his 
confidence in the sympathy of the people, would never 
have ventured on so momentous a step until previous 
conferences had assured him of the feelings of the kii^ 
nor could an act for which the assembly were evident^ 
prepared have been kept a secret. Nevertheless, the 
declaration of Charles himself can neither be evaded nor 
set down to mere dissimulation. It is more fair to him 
and on the whole more reasonable, to suppose that Leo, 
having satisfied himself of the wishes of the Roman clergy 
and people as well as of the Frankish magnates, resolved 
to seize an occasion and place so eminently favourable to 
his tong-cherished plan, while the king, carried away by 
^husiasm of the moment and seeing in the pontiff the 
PfipM andmstrument of thedivine will, accepted a digtii^ , 
wbidi he might have wished to receive at some lat« 

* Lewitz, Lthtt Jlcuins. And of. Ddllinger, Das JCaistriksm 
4lts GntstM and stiner Nad^lger, 


F^kish kings Imd for many years pointed, and Charles 
himself m sending before him to Rome many of the 

in summon- 
ing thither his son Pipm from a war against the Lom- 
bards ^ Benevento, had shewn that he expected some 
more than ordinary result from this journey to the imperial 
atj^ A Icuin moreover, Alcuin of York, the trusted adviser 
of Ch^lra in matters religious and literary, appears from 
one of his extant letters to have sent as a Christmas gift to 
his royal pupil a carefully corrected and sunerhlv 
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Chap. V. m in «m»6 ntber wayi. If, tteretore, any positive oon- 
doston be atic^etii it wouW seem to be that Cbeties, 
who may probably have given a mcnre or Jess vacoe 
consent to the project, was surprised and dis efted by 
a sudden fulfilment which interrupted his os ca«ifWly 
studied designs. And although a deed which cl^ I tiic 
history of the world was in any case no accide pt, it may 
well have srorn to the Frankish and Roman sp atom the 
air of a surprise. For there were no preparations Vw>arent 
in the church ; the king was not, like his Teutonic suc- 
cessors in the aftertime, led in procession to the jjontifical 
throne : suddenly, at the very moment when he rose from 
the sacred hollow where he had knelt among the ever- 
burning lamps before the holiest of Christian relics— the 
body of the prince of the Apostles— the hands of that 
Apostle’s representative placed upon his head thte crown 
of glory and poured upon him the oil of sanctification. 
There was something in this to thrill the beholders with 
the awe of a Divine presence, and make them had 
him whom that presence seemed almost viably to con- 
secrate, the ‘ pious and peace-giving Emperor, crowned 
of God.’ 

nitriet The lelucunce of Charles to assume the imperial titic 
has been variously explained. Some high authorities*' 
that his sagacity stretched far enough into the fhtnre 
' to discern the danger of the precedent set by the Pope’s 
action, and the claims which might thermifter be bi^ 


> A ffttniwrltw (Maruais, SeletuA/wigdiy tumfm 
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npm it. True it is tlmt when the time came for his 
to be crowned as co*emperor, Charles himself set the crown 
on the head of Lewis* Yet Pope Leo had been so humble 
towards Charles, so far from advancing those pretensions 
to supremacy which, foreshadowed by Pope Nicholas I 
sixty years later, appeared full-blown under Gregory VII, 
that we may doubt whether the Emperor could have 
perceived all that lay involved in the imposition of the 
crown by papal hands. Eginhard^ himself seems to 
hint that Charles feared the jealous hostility of the 
Eastern Court, which could not only deny his claim to tlie 
title, but might disturb by intrigues his dominions in Italy. 
Accepting this statement, the problem remains, how is 
this reluctance to be reconciled with those acts of his 
which clearly shew him aiming at the Roman crown? 
A probable solution is suggested by a distinguished 
historian who argues from a minute examination of the 
previous policy of Charles, that while it was the great 
object of his reign to obtain the crown of the world, he 
foresaw at the same lime the opposition of the East 
Roman Court, and the want of legality from which his 


title would in consequence suffer. He was therefore 
beiut on getting from the Eastern rulers, if possible, a 
tmiii^effence of their crown ; if not, at least a recognition 
of hi$ own ; and he appears to have hoped to win this hf 
negotiations which had been for some time kept on 
fool with the Empress Irene. Just at this moment came 
the^ronstion by Pope Leo, interrupting these deep-HM 
irritating Constantinople, and forcing Cbarfoe 
fotn tte position of a rival who could not with digi% 
a soothing or submissive tone. Nevertheless vhO 
wot even then to have abandoned the hope of 



peaceful recognition. 


He was not, if we 


thu&.pftMge qtiote4 hi note p* 
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C»AP. V. tredit Ttitophanes «, deterred by Irene’s crimes from seek- 
ing her hand in marriaga And when the project of thus 
uniting the East and West in a single Empire, baffled for 
a time by the opposition of her minister lAetius, was 
rendered impossible by her subsequent dethronement and 
exile, he did not abandon the policy of conciteation nntil 
a surly acquiescence in, rather than admission of, his 
dignity had been won from the Eastern Em^ror Nice- 
phorus and confirmed by his successor Michad 
D^tct in Whether, supposing Leo to have been less precipitate, 
^ ^ssion of the crown, or an acknowledgement of the right 
tmic Em- of the Romans to confer it, could ever have been obtained 
by Charles is more than doubtful But it is clear 
that he judged rightly in rating its importance high, for 
the want of it was the great blemish in his own and his 
successors’ dignity. To shew how this was so, ^reference 
must be made to the events of a.d. 476. Both the ex- 
tinction of the Western Empire in that year and its 
revival in a.d. 800 have been generally misunderstood in 
modern times, and although the mistake is not, in a certain 
sense, of practical importance, yet it tends to confuse 
history and to blind us to the ideas of the people who 
acted on both occasions. When Odoacer compelled the 
abdication of Romulus Augustulus, he did not abdlish the 
Western Empire as a separate power, but caused it to be 
reunited with or sink into the Eastern, so that from that 

* Tiap& diro«/H<r«i/Moi nai ruv wdwa Aioyr^n vph 

adti/y yduoy md hwcat 

td — Hieopk, Cdrm. in Cfifp* Scr* Mist, Epmnt, 

voL xiai. p. 737. 

^ Thdt amfaasMiders at list saluted kirn by ibe desired tide; 
* Landes ei dlxeront imperatcrem enm et basilesm appelliyiles.^ 
Atm,, ad aim« 81a, Charles k a letter sent to^ Mkkast 
bad addressed tbe ktter as Emperor, and spoken of the peace 
ei^blished * inter Onentale et Occidentsle impffiitm/ There wits 
a sort of recipmcal recognition, but (aawill be Anther expkk^ 
k chapter XVll) die two Empires did aot as a nik admil <Mie 
aaotherV 
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time there was, as there had been before Diocletian, a Char Y 
single undivided Roman Empire* In a.d. 8oo the very 
memory of the separate Western Empire, as it had stood 
from the death of Theodosius till Odoacer, had, so far as 
appears, been long since lost, and neither Leo nor Charles 
nor any one among their advisers dreamt of reviving it 
They too, like their predecessors, held the Roman Empire 
to be one and indivisible, and proposed by the coronation 
of the Frankish king not to proclaim a severance of the 
East and West, but to reverse the act of Constantine, and 
make Old Rome again the civil as well as the ecclesiastical 
capital of the Empire that bore her name. Their deed 
was in its essence illegal, but they sought to give it every 
semblance of legality : they professed and partly believed 
that they were not revolting against a reigning sovereign, 
but legitimately filling up the place of the deposed Con- 
stantine the Sixth, the people of the imperial city exer- 
cising their ancient right of choice, their bishop his right 
of consecration. 

Their purpose was but half accomplished. They could 
create, but they could not destroy. They set up an Emperor 
of their own, whose representatives thenceforward reigned 
in the West, but Constantinople, which they did not 
attempt to reduce to obedience, retained her sovereigns as 
of yore ; and Christendom saw henceforth two imperial 
lines, not as in the time before a.d. 476, the conjoint 
heads of a single realm, but always rivals and usually 
enemies, each denouncing the other as a pretender, 
each pr^essing to be the only true and lawful head of 
the Christian Church and people. Although therefore 
^ we must in practice speak during the next seven centuries 
(down till 4.0* 1453, when Constantinople fell before the 
Sultan Mohammed II) of an Eastern and a 
We^Srti Empire, the phrase is in strictness incorrect, and ^ 
was mm whieb either court ought to have repudiated. The 
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V. BTamtnlV i^mdst a]|vray« itspudmtie tbet IjliiSis 
Y; idthmigh, yielding to &ct4, they Konedmee csott* 
descended to employ it themcelves< But .their the^ 
«ls|riy« the same. Charles sns held U be the l^< 
titkiste Successor, not of Romulus Augusmlus, W of . 
Constantine VI, of his father Leo IV, of Hwaclius, Jus- 
tinuin, Arcadius, and the whole Eastern line and hen(» 
it is that in the annals of the time and onmany sue* 
ceeding centuries, the name of Constantine Va the sixty* 
seventh in order from Augustus, is followed without a 
break by that of Charles, the sixty-eighth. 

"Hie maintenance of an imperial line among the Eastmtts 
cwjxar * continuing protest against the validity of Charles’s 
title. But from their enmity he had little to fear, and in 
the eyes of the world he seemed to step into their place, 
adding the traditional dignity which had been^ theirs to 
the power that he already enjoyed. North Italy and 
Rome ceased for ever to own the suprenucy of Constasti* 
nople; and while the Eastern princes paid a sham^l 
tribute to the Musulman, the Frankish Emperor-— as the 
recognised head of Christendom— received from the 
Patriaridi of Jerusalem the keys of tiie Holy BepUlcbte 
and the banner of Calvary; the gift of the Sepokhif 
itself, says Eginhard, from ‘Aaron king of thePetsiaiit*,* 
Ottt iaH this peaceful intm'course with the famous Khalif ^ 
comancers created a crusade, Within his own dowitliaillit 
the sway of Charles assumed a more sacred chaiiMir. ' 
iKr (W* Already had his unweatied and compr^wndve Mitlfiiy 
nmde Mm tbrongfaout his reign at> eccMaaticid am ^ 
namw&iiii a tiivil mier, aummoBir^ and aitting in 
amintog and ap^oimittf bisfat^ aettilnf Iqt 

W 
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the coaaBest points of churchdisciplineand polity. A syn «4 ChaI', V. 
held at Frankfort in A.D. 794 condemned the decrees of 
the second Council of Nicaea, which had been approved by 
Pope Hadrian, censured severely the conduct of the Eastern 
Emperors in suggesting them, and without excluding 
images from churches, altogether forbade them to be wor- 
shipped or even venerated. Not only did Charles preside 
in and direct the deliberations of this synod, although 
legates from the Pope were present— he also caused 
a treatise to be drawn up stating and urging its conclusions,* 
he pressed Hadrian to declare Constantine VI a heretic 
ftn* denouncing doctrines to which Hadiian had himself 
consented. There are letters of his extant in which he 
lectures Pope Leo in a tone of easy superiority, admonishes 
him to obey the holy canons, and bids him pray earnestly 
for the success of the efforts which it is the monarch’s 
duty to make for the subjugation of pagans and the estab- 
lishment of sound doctrine throughout the Church. Nay, 
snbieqaent Popes themselves admitted and applaud^ 
the d^potic superintendence of matters spiritual whidi 
he was wont to exercise, and which led some one to give 
him playfully a title that had once been applied to the 
Pope himself, ‘ Episcopus episcoporum ’ 

Acting and speaking thus when merely king, it may be Tie 
thOQght that Carles needed no further title to justify 
his power. The inference is in truth rather the converse Hastiitd 
of* &is. Upon what he had done already the imperial 
would naturally follow : the attitude of protecthm 
and oommt which be held towards the Church and the 
' Bol^ iBee belonged, accrnding to the ideas of the 
IwopWf^ and mily to an Emperor. His coronation was, 
dtting completion and legitimation of hW 
' tather tlam increasing it. We hafW^ 

AMidtable witness to the imponance^diil 
name, and the.eid»mtj^i!m^ 
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Chap. V. which he conceived his office to have received from it 
CafUttlofy In a great assembly held at Aachen, a.d. 802, the lately- 
^A.D. 808. crowned Emperor revised the laws of all the races that 
obeyed him, endeavouring to harmonize and correct them, 
and issued a capitulary singular in subjeet and tone'. 
All persons within his dominions, as well ecuesiastical as 
civil, who have already sworn allegiance to mim as king, 
are thereby commanded to swear to him afresn as Caesar ; 
and all who have never yet sworn, down tc^ the age of 
twelve, shall now take the same oath. 'At the same time 
it shall be publicly explained to all what is the force and 
meaning of this oath, and how much more it includes 
than a mere promise of fidelity to the monarch’s person. 
Firstly, it binds those who swear it to live, each and every 
one of them, according to his strength and knowledge, in 
the holy service of God ; since the lord Emperor cannot 
extend over all his care and discipline. Secondly, it 
binds them neither by force nor fraud to seize or molest 
any of the goods or servants of his crown. Thirdly, to 
do no violence nor treason towards the holy Church, or 
to widows, or orphans, or strangers, seeing that the lord 
Emperor has been appointed, after the Lord and His 
saints, the protector and defender of all such.’ Then in 
similar fashion purity of life is prescribed to the monks ; 
homicide, the neglect of hospitality, and other offences 
are denounced, the notions of sin and crime being mter- 
mingled and almost identified in a tray to which no 
parallel can be found, unless it be in the Mosaic code. 
There God, the invisible object of worship, is also, by 
necessary consequence, the judge and ruler of Israel ; 
bote the whole cycle of social and moral duty is deduced 
from the obligation obedience to the visibte autocrallc 
head eff the Christian state. 

In most of Charles's words mid deeds, nor less dlstioeiiy 
* Petti, M, Ci tt. iii. i) p. 91. 
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ill the writings of his adviser Alcuin, may be discerned Chap* 
the working of the same theocratic ideas. Among hiS 
intimate friends he chose to be called by the name of 
David, exercising in reality all the powers of the Jewish 
king; presiding over this kingdom of God upon earth 
rather as a second Constantine or Theodosius than in the 
spirit and traditions of the earlier successors of Augustus. 

Among his measures there are two which in particular 
recall the first Christian Emperor. As Constantine founds 
so Charles erects on a firmer basis the connection of 
Church and State. Bishops and abbots are as essential 
a part of rising feudalism as counts and dukes. Their 
benefices are held under the same conditions of fealty 
and the service in war of their vassal tenants, not of the 
spiritual person himself: they have similar rights of juris- 
diction, and are subject alike to the imperial missi. The 
monarch often tries to restrict the clergy, as persons, 
to spiritual duties; quells the insubordination of the 
monasteries; endeavours to bring the seculars into a quasi- 
monastic life by instituting and regulating chapters. But 
after granting wealth and power, the attempt was vain ; his 
strong hand withdrawn, they laughed at control. Again, it 
was by him first that the payment of tithes, for which the 
priesthood had long been pleading, was made compulsory 
in Western Europe, and the support of the ministers of 
religion recognized as a legally binding obligation. 

In civil affairs also Charles acquired, with the imperial I^uma 
title, a new position. Later jurists labour to distinguish 
his power as Roman Emperor from that which he held tii% in 
already as king of the Franks and their subject allies: 
they insist that his coronation gave him the capital only, ^ 
thit it is absurd to talk of a Roman Empire in r^otis 
Whilhet the eagles had never flown •. In such exi^esskaas 

* fatter, rfthe German C&mtiiuiim j m 

tee Cstofleg, and eip* David Bloadel, ChijgUHumk 
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Chap. v. there eeeiAs to itirk either confusion or miscone^ion. 
It was not the actual government the city that Charles 
obtained in a,d. 8oo ; that his father had already held as 
Patrician, and he had himself exerted the righ|ts which the 
title gave. It was far more than the titular savere%nty of 
Rome which had hitherto been supposed to Be vested in 
the Emperor at Constantinople. It was nothiie leSs than 
the headship of the world, believed to appertain of right 
to the lawful Roman Emperor, whether he reignpd on the 
Bosphorus, the Tiber, or the Rhine. As that headship, 
alUiough never denied, had been in abeyance in the West 
for several centuries, its bestowal on the king of so vast 
a realm was a change of the first moment, for it made the 
coronation not merely a transference of the seat of Empire, 
but a renewal of the Empire itself, a bringing back of it 
from feith to sight, from the world of belief and kheory to 
the world of fact and reality. And since the powers it 
gave were autocratic and unlimited, it must swallow up 
all minor claims and dignities : the rights of Charles the 
Frankish king were meiged in those of Charles the suc- 
cessor of Augustus, the lord of the world. That his 
inipoial authority was theoretically irrespective of place 
is clear from his own words and acts, and from all the 
monuments of that time. He would not, indeed, have 
dreamed of treating the high-spirited Franks as Justinian 
!»d treated his half-Oriental subjects, nor would the 
warriors who followed his standard have brooked such an 
attempt Yet even to German eyes his position must 
have been altered by the halo of vague splendour wbkfa 
now surrounded him ; far sdl, even the Sakon anrt the 
Slav, had heard of Rome’s glmies, attd tevend 
Aaim^ pame of Caesar. And in his edbrt to wdkt difcpidaill 
kdements into one body, to inttoduce regt^u: gmdiNdotoi; 
ef nudwriiyj to oontrol the Teutooio 
iotthni by ^ oweuitsdtuhBd tp 
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i^h $otne part of his dominions, reporting on and 
redressing the evils they found— as well as by his own oft- 
repeated personal progresses, Charles was guided by the 
traditions of the old Empire. His sway is the revival of 
order and culture, seeking to fuse the West into a com- 
pact whole, whose parts are never thenceforward to lose 
the marks of their connection and their half-Roman 
character, gathering up all that is left in Europe of intel- 
lect knowledge and skill, hurling it with the new force of 
Christianity on the infidel of the South and the masses 
of untamed barbarism to the North and East. Ruling 
the world by the gift of God, and by the transmitted rights 
of the Romans and their Caesar whom God had chosen 
to conquer it, he renews the original aggressive movement 
of the Empire. The civilized world has subdued her 
invader t, and now arms him against savagery and 
heathendom. Hence the wars, not more of the sword 
than of the cross, against Saxons, Avars, Slavs, Danes, 
Spanish Arabs, where monasteries are fortresses and 
baptism the badge of submission. The overthrow 
of the Irminsfil^, in the first Saxon campaign, sums 
Up the changes of seven centuries. The Romanised 
Teuton destroys the monument of his countiy’s 
freedom, for it is also the emblem of paganism and 
barbarism. The work of the Cheruscan Armintus is 
Utldone by his successor. 

Tins, however, is not the only side from which Charleys 
pdicy and character may be regarded. If the unity 
the Cbuifch and the shadow of imperial prerogative waS 
pillar of bis power, the other was the Frankish 

was still military, though in a sense stia^iy 
tibat of Julius or Severus. The warlike 

m vUmm ce|4t,* is repealed ia tkh 
Koauia driilsadoii. 
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Chap. V. Franks had permeated Western Eiirope; their primacy 
was admitted by the kindred tribes of Bavarians, Lorn- 

r is, Thuringians, Alemannians, and Burgundians; 

Slavonic peoples on the borders trembled and paid 
tribute ; the ‘§{)iai||sh Alfonso of Asturias round in the 
Emperor a protector against the infidel foe. His influence, 
if not his exerted power, crossed the oc^n : me kings of 
the Scots sent gifts and called him lord * ; the restora- 
tion of Eardulf to Northumbria, still more of Egbert to 
Wessex, might furnish a better ground for the claim of 
suzerainty than many to which his successors had after- 
wards recourse. 

As it was by Frankish arms that this predominance 
in Europe which the imperial title adorned and legal- 
ized had been won, so was the government of Charles 
Roman in name rather than in fact. It was not by 
restoring the effete mechanism of the old Empire, but by 
his own vigorous personal action and that of bis great 
officers, that he strove to administer and reform. With 
every effort for a strong central government, there is no 
despotism: each nation retains its laws, its hereditary 
chiefs, its free popular itssemblies. The conditions 
granted to the Saxons after long and cruel warfare, con- 
ditions so favourable that in the next century their dukes 
hold the foremost place in Germany, shew bow little he 
Ggnerat to make the Franks a dominant caste. One 

think of him as a second Theodoricb, trying to 
, " maintain the traditions of Rome and to breathe a new 

spirit into the ancient forms. The conception was 
magnificent ; and it fitted ihe time better than it had done 
in the hands of Theodorldi, not only because Cbartea was 
himself orthodox and pious, but also because the name and 
dominion of Rome were now more closdy associated with 
Christianity than they had been in days when the re- 
* FfoM^ly the Seed ef IidsiMi<--*£;gin^ VUa 
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collection of heathen Emperors was still fresh in the Chap. V, 
memory of men. But two obstacles forbade success. The 
one was the ecclesiastical, especially the papal power, 
apparently subject to the temporal, but with a strong and 
undefined prerogative which only w^aited the occasion to 
trample on what it had helped to raise. The Pope might 
take away the crown he had bestowed, and turn against 
the Emperor the Church which now obeyed him. The 
other was to be found in the discordance of the com- 
ponent parts of the Empire. The nations were not ripe for 
settled life or extensive schemes of polity ; the differences 
of race, language, manners, over vast and thinly-peopled 
lands baffled every attempt to maintain their cohesion : 
and when once the spell of the great mind was with- 
drawn, the mutually repellent forces began to work, and 
the mass dissolved into that chaos out of which it had 
been formed. Nevertheless, the parts separated not as 
they met, but having all of them undergone influences 
which continued to act when political connection had 
ceased. For the work of Charles— a genius pre-eminently 
creative — was not lost in the anarchy that followed: 
rather are we to regard his reign as the beginning of a 
new era, or as laying the foundations whereon men con- ^ 

tinued for many generations to build. ‘v 

It is no longer necessary to shew how little tne modem Persfmal 
French, children of the Latinized Celt, have to do with 
the Teutonic Charles. At Rome he might assume the ^ 
chlamys and the sandals, but at the head of his Frankish 
host he strictly adhered to the customs of his country, 
and was beloved by his people as the very ideal of their 
owh character and habits. Of strength and stature 
atihost superhuman, in swimming and hunting unsur- 
passed, stead&st and terrible in fight, to his friends gentle i 

condescending, he was a Roman, much less a Gaul^j^ 
r Ha aoaldyhowem, ipsak Latin as easily as 0«man,^t t 
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m fiothiiig but bis culture and his schemes governments 
otiberwise a Geti^an. The centre of his r^m was the 
Rhine; ht$ favourite residences Aachen Y and Engilen* 
heim^; his sympathies— as they are Shewn in the 
gathering of the old hero-lays ^ the composition of 
a German grammar, the ordinance agamst confining 
prayer to the three languages, Hebrew, Greik, and Latin, 
— were all for the race from which he sprang, and whose 
advance, represented by the victory of Austiasia, the true 
Frankish fatherland along the lower Rhine, over Neustria 
(central Gaul) and Aquitaine, spread a second Germanic 
wave over the conquered countries. 

There were in his Empire, as in his own mind, two 
elements, those two from the union and mutual action 
and reaction of which modern civilization has arisen* 
These vast domains, reaching from the Ebro to the 
mountains of Hungary, from the Eyder to the Liris, were 
the conquests of the Frankish sword, and, although 
the army was drawn from all the more warlike races, the 
imperial governors and officers were mostly of Frankish 
But the conception of the Empire, that 
which made it a State and not a mere mass of subject 
tribes like those great ^tem dominions which rise and 
perish in a lifetime, the realms of Sesostris, or Attita» or 
Timur, was inherited from an older and a grander polity, 

stood better than he spoke it. He tried to learn to wiitt, but, 
says JE^hard pamm successit labor praeposterus et saro 
* ASt*la*€hapelle (called by English writers of the mmtmk 
Centaiy, Aken). It is commmonxtd in the lines (to be ^nutd ta 
tecta’s edhtion of Igiahatd)«hogiiining^ 

* Vt\» Aqnensis, urbi regslis, 

Sedes regni pniidp«lii» 

Priina sogntd t 

« or ties near to Isftshaeo^ 

JMvm Utm sad ?Sageft. ^ 
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liad in it an element which was Roman ratbet 
T^yt<Hiic~Roman in its striving after the uniformity and 
precision of a well-ordered administration, which should 
subject the individual to the system and realize perfection 
through the rule of law And the bond, too, by which 
the Empire was chiefly held together was Roman in its 
origin, although Roman in a sense which would have 
surprised Trajan or Severus, could it have been foretold 
them. The ecclesiastical body was already organized 
and beginning to be centralized, and it was in his control 
of the ecclesiastical body that the secret of Charles’s 
power lay. Every Christian — Frank, Gaul, or Italian — 
owed loyalty to the head and defender of his religion : 
the unity of the Empire was a reflection of the unity of 
the Church. 

Into a general view of the government and policy of 
Charles it is not possible here to enter. Yet his legisla- 
tion, his assemblies, his administrative schemes, his mag- 
niflcent works, recalling the projects of Alexander and 
Caesar^ the zeal for education and literature which he 
shewed in the collection of manuscripts, the founding of 
sdioois, the gathering of eminent men from all quarters 
Siound him# cannot be appreciated apart from his position 
m restozer of the Roman Empire. |^Like most of those 
who have led the world, Charles was many great things 
» and was so great just because the w orkings of 
m genius were so harmonious.^ He was more ituMS a 
)att^rian warrior, more than an astute negotiator ; thpfO 
i nOn^ of his qualities which would not be forced m 
bl were we to characterize him chiefly by It 


^ ihiummtt not in fact d<me, but the ides of doing 0^ 
k ^ Imperial tr^Uon* So be redneed to Wwimg dm 

1 tribes “ ‘ 



wSijm to him (probably ^ 

mmmm qm eiu* 

4jimimfbero ot mris msadsYl ieat/-^tw 
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Chap. V. Comparisons between famous men of different ages are 
generaliy a$ tmprofitable as they are easy: the cir- 
cumstances among which Charles lived do not permit us 
to institute a minute parallel between his Weatness and 
that of those two to whom it was once tne fashion to ' 
compare him, nor to say whether he wasWs profound 
a statesman as Julius Caesar, as skilful a commander as 
Napoleon. But scarcely either to the koms^ or to the 
Corsican was he inferior in that quality by ^hich both 
he and they chiefly impress our imagination — the vivid 
and unresting energy which swept him over Europe in 
campaign after campaign, which sought a field for its 
workings in theology and science, in law and literature, 
no less than in politics and war. As it was this amazing 
activity that made him the conqueror of Europe, so 
was it by the variety of his culture that he became her 
civilizer. From him, in whose wide deep mind the whole 
mediaeval theory of the world and human life mirrored 
itself, did mediaeval society take the form and impress 
which it retained for centuries, and the traces whereof are 
among us and upon us to this day. v 

The great Emperor was buried at Aachen, in that 
basilica which it had been the delight of bis later years 
to erect and adorn with the treasures of ancient art. 
His tomb under the dome — where now we see an 
enormous slab, with the words ‘Carolp. Magno* — ^was 
inscribed, ^Magnus atque Orthodooms Imptra^r\\ Poets, 

^ This basilica was built upon the model of the church of the 
Holy Sepulchre at Jmsaalem, aud as it was the first church of sm 
ito that had been erected 1h those regions for centuiies past, U 
mmited ezbaordinaiy interest amoi^ the Franks and OanV 
many of its features it resembles the beaatifnl chuxch of San Vitale, 
at &vama (also soppoaed to have been infiuenoed by that of the 
Holy Sepulchre), which was begun by Theodorich, and completed 
under Justiidam Probably San Vitale was used as apattem by 
Charles's ardbitects: we know that he caused marbfe cckhnuhs 
(idoog wi^ a tetue of Theodoiidb) to be brought hom itjunmm 
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fostered by his own zeal, sang of him who had given to Chaf, V 
the Franks the sway of Romulus The gorgeous mists 
of romance gradually rose ahd wreathed themselves round 
his name, till by canonization as a saint he received the 
highest glory the world or the Church could confer i For 
the Roman Church claimed then, as she claims still, the 
privilege which, in one form or another, humanity seems 
scarce able to deny itself, of raising to honours almost 
divine its great departed ; and as in pagan times temples 
had risen to a deified Emperor, so churches were dedi- 
cated to St. Charlemagne. Between Sanctus Carolus and 
Divus Julius how strange an analogy and how strange 
a contrast ! 

to deck the church at Aachen. Over the tomb of Charles, below 
the central dome (to which the existing Pointed choir was added 
some centuries later), there hangs a huge chandelier, the gift of 
Frederick Barbarossa. 

• * Romuleum Francis praestitit impcrium.’— Elegy of Ermoldus 
Nlgellus, in Fertz, M, G* H* t ii. So too Floras the Deacon— 

^ Huic etenim cessit etiam gens Romula genti, 

Regnorumque simul mater Roma inclyta cessit : 

Huius ibi princeps regni diademata sumpsit 
Munere apostolico, ChrisU munimine fretas.’ 

[Ap. Migne, cxix. p. 351,) 

^ A curious illustration of the induence of the name and fame of 
Charles, even on remote nations, is supplied by a story in the Heims- 
kringla of Snoni Sturluson. Alfhild, a concubine of St. Olaf, had 
given birth to a ^ild at night, while Olaf was asleep ; and Sigvat his 
favourite skald, seeing it to be weak, and fearing it might die, caused 
it to be baptized at once, and gave it the name of Magnus. When 
the king aw(^e and heard what had been done, he was angry, and 
cailingSigvat asked, < Why hast thou called the child Magnui^ wbkdt 
is not a name of our race i The skald answered, * I callm him after 
king Karl Magnus, who 1 knew had been the best man in the worl 4 * 

The child grew up to be king Magnus the Good, the most pophto 
ai^ one of the greatest of the Norw^ian kings; and from him the 
name became a common one, as it is today, over all the North, 
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CharVL Lewis the Pious*, left by Charles’s death sole heir, 
Le^ikt had been some years before associated with his father 
in the Empire, and had been crowned by his father’s 
hand in a way which, intentionally or not, appeared 
to 'deny the need of papal sanctioa But it was soon 
seen that the strength to grasp the sceptre had not 
passed with it, Too mild to restrain his turbulent 
nobles, and thrown by over-conscientiousness into the 
hands of the clergy, he had reigned few years when 
dissensions broke out on all sides. Charles had wished 
the Empire to continue one, under the supremacy of 
a single Emperor, but with its several parts, Lombardy, 
Aquitaine, Austrasia, Bavaria, each a kingdom held by 
a scion of the reigning house. A scheme dangerous in 
itself, and rendered more so by the absence mr neglect 
of tegular rules of succession, could with difficulty have 
been managed by a wise and firm monarch. Lewis tried 
in vain to satisfy his sons (Lothar, Lewis, and Charles) 
by dividing and redividing his dominions : they rebelled; 
he was deposed, and forced hy the biidK^ to do penaitbf^ 
again re^mred, but without power, a tool in die handi 
of contending factions. On his death the amts Set t# 
amii, and the first of the dynastic quarnilB of tnodoiMl 


^ fail (fail of 
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Europe wes fought out on the field of Fontenay. In the CIiap. VL 
partition treaty of Verdun which followed, the Teutonic 
principle of equal division among heirs triumphed over ^ f^J*"** 
the Roman one of the transmission of an indivisible ' ' ^ 
Empire : the practical sovereignty of all three brothers 
was admitted in their respective territories, while a barren 
precedence was reserved to Lothar, with the imperial Lttiar /, 
title which he, as the eldest, already enjoyed. A more 
important result was the separation of the Gaulish and 
German nationalities. Their difference of feeling, shewn 
already in the support of Lewis the Piovs by the Germans 
against the Gallo-Franks and the Church, perhaps an 
early instance of the aversion of the Teutonic peoples 
to the pretensions of the spiritual power, took now 
a permanent shape : modern Germany proclaims the era 
of A. D. 843 the beginning of her national existence, and 
celebrated its thousandth anniversary in 1843. To 
Charles the Bald was given Francia Occidentalis, that 
is to say, Neustria and Aquitaine ; to Lothar, who as 
Emperor must possess the two capitals, Rome and Aachen, 
a long and lurrow kingdom stretching from the North 
Sea to the Mediterranean, and including the northern 
half of Italy ; Lewis (surnamed, from his kingdom, the 
German) received all east of the Rhine, Franks, Saxons, 
Bavarians, Austria, Carinthia, with possible supremacies 
over Czechs in far-off Bohemia and Moravia. Through- 
out these regions German or some Slavonic tongue was 
spoken ; through Charles’s kingdom a corrupt language 
^ equally removed from Latin and from modem Freticbv 
LothaFs, being mixed and having no national basis, was 
the weakest of the three, and soon dissolved into the 
SSfatate sovereignties of Italy, Burgundy, and LoUiiaiii^ia» 

^ of which is perpetuated in the German 

^ French Umixus. 

Moulted history of the period that Mows it if , 
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Chaf. VI. not possible to do more than touch. After i«ming fr^ 
Lewh II. one branch <rftheCarolingian line to another^ the imperial 
CharU$ IT sc^ptre Was at last possessed and dii^paced by Claries the 
Bald), united all the dominicms of his great-graiidliather. 

^^^']^‘^f'^This unworthy heir could not avail himself of rwovered 
territory to strengthen or defend the expiring mqiarchy. 
End ^ the He Was driven out of Italy in a.d. 887, and his death in 
usually taken as the date of the extinmion of 
of the the Carolingian Empire of the West. The Germans, ^ill 
A.D. attached to the ancient line, chose Arnulf, an illegitimate 
Carolingian (grandson of Lewis the German), for their 
king : he entered Italy and was crowned Emperor by his 
partisan the Corsican Pope Formosus, in 896. But 
Germany, divided and helpless, was in no condition to 
maintain her power over the southern lands: Arnulf 
retreated in haste, leaving Rome and Italy to sixty* years 
of stormy independence. 

That time was indeed the nadir of order and civiliza- 
tion. From all sides the torrent of barbarism which 
Charles the Great had stemmed was rushing down upon 
bis empire. The Saracen wasted the Mediterranean 
coasts, and sacked Rome herself. The Dane and Norse- 
man swept the Atlantic and the North Sea, pierced 
France arid Germany by their rivers, burning, slayii^ 
carrying off into captivity; pouring ttirough the Straits 
of Gibraltar, they fell upon Provence and Italy. By land, 
while Wends and Czechs and Obotrites threw off the 
German yoke and ritreatened the borders, the wild Hun- 
garian bands, pressing in from the st^[^ of the Caspian, 
dashed over Germany like die flying vpaej of a new waye 
of barbarism, and carried the terror of their battleKm. 
to the Ap^hies «id the ocean. Under wsch strc^ 

^ The dynaity of Ike Reion idrich w«s to liecome OMdea France 
(Ftancia oeddeotalit} bed the least sbaR of it Charles the Brid 
was the only West Frankish Etrrpeeor, and lef^red a very sheittiau. 
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the already loosened fabric swiftly dissolved. No one Chap, VI, 
thought of common defence or wide organization : the 
strong built castles, the weak became their bondsmen^ 
or took shelter under the cowl : the governor— count, 
abbot, or bishop— tightened his grasp, turned a delegated 
into an independent, a personal into a territorial autho- 
rity, and hardly owned a distant and feeble suzerain. 

The grand vision of a universal Christian empire was 
being utterly lost in the isolation, the antagonism, the 
increasing localization of all powers: it might seem to 
have been but a passing gleam from an older and better 
world. 

In Germany, the greatness of the evil worked at last The Get^ 
its cure. When the male line of the eastern branch of 
the Carolingians had ended in Lewis (surnamed the 
Child), son of Arnulf, the chieftains chose and the people 
accepted as king Conrad duke of the Franconians, and 
after him Henry duke of the Saxons, both representing 
the female line of Charles, Henry laid the foundations Henry the 
of a firm monarchy, driving back the Magyars and Wends, 
recovering Lotharingia, founding towns to be centres of 
orderly life and strongholds against Hungarian irruptions. 

He had meant to claim at Rome the rights of his king- 
dom, rights which Conrad’s weakness had at least asserted 
by the demand of tribute ; but death overtook him, and 
the plan was left to be fulfilled by Otto his son. 

The Holy Roman Empire, taking the name in the Otfe the 
sense which it commonly bore in later centuries, as 
denoting the sovereignty of Germany and Italy vested 
in a Germanic prince, is the creation of Otto the Great# 
Substantially, it is true, as well as technically, it was 
a prolongation of the Empire of Charles ; and it rested 
(as will be shewn in the sequel) upon ideas essentially 
tiha ame as those which brought about the coronation 
of Soo# But a revival is always mote or km 
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CKAr. Yi. a revolmtioa] 4^e one hundred and fiftjt jream that had 
passed ^ce ^die death of Charles had bwh^t with 
them changes which made Otto’s position in Germany 
atui Eurqpe less commanding and less autocratie tbsm 
his predecessor’s. With narrower geographical lltmita, 
his Empire had a less plausible claim to be t« heir' 
of Rome’s universal dominion; and there were also 
dii&rences in its inner character and structure i ftjcient 
to justify us in considering Otto (as he is usually V con- 
sidered by his countrymen) not a mere successor after 
an interregnum, but rather a second founder of the 
imperial throne in the West. 

Before Otto’s descent into Italy is described, some- 
thing must be said of the condition of that country, 
where circumstances had again made possible the plan 
of Theodorich, permitted it to become an independent 
kingdom, and given the title of Emperor to its king. 

The bestowal of the imperial crown on Charles ihe 
Great was long afterwards described as a ‘transference 
of the Empire from the Greeks to the Franks.’ But it 
was not in this light that men of the time regarded it. 
There was no conscious purpose of settling the office 
in one nation or one dynasty : there was but an extension 
of that long'establish^ principle of the equality of all 
Romans which had made Trajan and Maximin Emperors. 
The ‘ areamm mfierit/ whereof Tacitus speaks, ‘/mw 
priHtifm aSMfuam Jiomae fieri had even in headupi 
days become oHum qmm Rmamm ; and now, the 
names of Roman and Christian having grown cQ<extensiv(^ ; 
a beri»rian diieftain was, as a Roman ci&nti, j 
to ofike of Roman Emperor. Treating him as ‘ 
dm peoide and pontiff of the m^tal bad hi 
49f dm Eastern dmme insetted ^ smtjent ii||^ 
eloetioib and attempting |o 
fTa^iSW. 
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flttutiiie, haii, m it turned out, rs'established the division Cmm. VL 
of VsRntiniab. The dignity was therefore in strictness 
personal to Charles; thoi^h, in point of fact, and by 
consent, it tei^ed to become hereditarily transmissible, 
just as it had formerly been transmitted in the families 
of Constantine and Theodosius. To the Frankish crown 
or nation it was by no means legally attached, though 
the Franks might think it to be so ; it had passed to 
dieir Icing only because he was the greatest European 
potentate, and might equally well pass to some stronger 
race, if any such appeared. Hence, when the line of 
Carolingian Emperors ended in Charles the Fat, the rights 
of Rome and Italy might be taken to revive, and there 
was nothing to prevent the citizens and the Pope 
from choosing whom they would. At that memorable 
era (a.d. 888) the four kingdoms which this prince had 
united fell asunder ; West France, where Odo or Eudes 
then began to reign, was never again united to Germany; 

East France (Germany) chose Arnulf ; Burgimdy ^ split 
up into two principalities, in one of which (Transjurane) 

Rudolf proclaimed himself king, while the other (Cis> 
jtiraae with Provence) submitted to Boso ® ; while Italy 
(i.e. Northern and Middle Italy, for Southern Italy still 


* for an acoooat of the various applications of the name Burguncly, 
see Awpoidw, Note A. 

• iw aooetsion of Boso took place in a.d. 877, eleven yeam before 
Olitrlei the Fat’s death. Bat the new kinedom could not be con- 
•idersd Is^tly settled until the latter date, and its estabUshment is 
at rate a part of that general Inesk-up of the gnat Cares. 

Enifdte whereof a,d. 888 marks the crisis. See AppendBx. 

It is a aaiiow laaric of the reverraoe paid to the Carolingian 
Mi 8 powerful and amlntioaa prince, seems to have rfrieov 
Ira tmiw on the fact that he was husband of Irarfagsid, 
" ViOf tiha ISapOror Lewh IL Baron de Gingint la SalMS 
" ■ usAir Gmkicitt) ^lotea a charter trf M (cteNSm 
j to have doubtsd whether to call Umauf kia^t 
|» Boso Pei (ratta id quod amo, et eeiiaillira mi 
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CHaPj VI. obeyed Constantinople) was divided between the parties 
of Bereogar of Friuli and Guido df Spokta The fonpa 
was i^osen king by the estates of Lombardy; latter, 
and on his speedy death his son Lambert, wa)| crowned 
Emperor by the Pope. ArnulPs descent chased tlem away 
and vindicated the claims of the Franks, but on nis flight 
the Italians and anti-German faction at Rome became again 
free. Berengar was made king of Italy, and afmrwards 
Emperor. Lewis of Burgundy, son of Boso, renounced 
his fealty to Berengar, and procured the imperial dignity, 
whose vain title he retained through years of misery and 
exile, till a.d. 928 No one of these Emperors was 
strong enough to rule well even in Italy ; beyond it they 
were not so much as recognized. The crown had become 
a bauble with which unscrupulous Popes dazzled the 
vanity of princes whom they summoned to their aid, smi 
soothed the credulity of their more honest supporters. 
The demoralization and confusion of the country, the 
shameless in'ofligacy of Rome and her pontiffs during this 
period, were enough to prevent a true Italian kingdom 
from being built up on the basis of Roman choice and 
national unity. Italian indeed it could scarcely be called, 
for these Emperors were still in blood and manners 
Teutonic, and akin rather to their Transalpine neighbcmts 
than to their Romanic subjects. But Italian it might soon 
have become under a vigorous rule which would have 
or^ized it within and knit it together to resist attacks 
ftom without And therefore the mtempt to estabHsb 
such a kingdom is remarkable, f(nr it might have had 
great consequences ; might, if it had prospraed, have 
spared Italy much suffering and Germany endless miste 
of strength and blood. He who from the suimmt of- 
. Milan cathedral sees across the misl^ plain the gleaming 

* Lewis iuid been stii]niKd by Beiengnr et Vtxaatt, Uladed, and 
forced to. take Kfiagc ia Us own kUffdoia of Piovenee. 
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turrets of its icy wall sweep in a great arc from Nortiir Chap. Vi- 
to W^t, may well wonder that a land which nature 
has so severed from its neighbours should, since history 
begins, have been so often the victim of their intrusive 
tyranny. 

In A.D. 924 died Berengar, the last of these phantom 
Emperors. After him Hugh of Burgundy, and Lothar 
his son, reigned as kings of Italy, if puppets in the hands 
of a riotous aristocracy can be so called. Rome was 
meanwhile ruled by the consul or senator Alberic b, who 
had placed himself at the head of her never quite extinct 
republican institutions, and in the weakness of the 
Papacy was almost absolute in the city. Lothar dying, 
his widow Adelheid^ was sought in marriage by Adalbert AMkeid, 
son of Berengar II, the new Italian monarch. A gleam ^ 
of romance is shed on the Empire’s revival by her 
beauty and her adventures. Rejecting the odious 
alliance, she was seized by Berengar, escaped with 
difficulty from the loathsome prison where his barbarity 
had confined her, and appealed to Otto the German 
king, the model of that knightly virtue which was 
beginning to shew itself after the fierce brutality of 
die last age. He listened, descended into Lombardy Ouosfi^ 
by the Adige valley, espoused the injured queen and ^* 5 !^ 
fiwced Beraigar to hold his kingdom as a vassal of the ao. . 
East Frankish crown. That prince was turbulent and 
fiu^ess; new complaints ere long reached his liege 
lord, mi envoys from the Pope offered Otto the imperial 
title if he would revisit and pacify Italy. The proposal 
was well-timed. Men still thought, as they had though Oa«. 

* Alberic is called variously senator, consul, patrician^ and ptinp^ 
oC tbs Romans. 

^ Ade&etd was daughter of Rudolf, king of Transjnrane Burg^dy* 

Site WM at this time in her nineteenth year. ; 

' Otto's first wriie, the English Edith, grand*daught9er of im‘ 

had died iteme time Wore* 
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Chap. VI. in the before the CarolingianS) that the Emphe 

waa at»spende4» not extinct ; and the d^ire to see its 
effective power restored, the belief that without it the 
world could never be right, might seem better gi&unded 
than it had been before the coronation of mharles. 

Mifitm/firTh^n the imperial name had recalled only th| faint 
memories of Roman majesty and order; now It was 
also associated with the golden age of the first Fr^kish 
Empm’or, when a single firm and just hand had guided 
the state, reformed the church, repressed the excesses 
of local power ; when Christianity had advanced against 
heathendom, civilizing as she went, fearing neither Hun 
nor Saracen. One annalist tells us that Charles was 
elected * lest the pagans should insult the Christians, if 
the name of Emperor should have ceased among the 
Christians i.’ The motive would be bitterly enforced 
by the calamities of the last fifty years. In a time of 
disintegration, confusion, strife, all the longings of every 
wiser and better soul for unity, for peace and law, for 
some bond to bring Christian men and Christian states 
together against the common enemy of the faith, were 
but so many cries for the restoration of the Roman 
Empire K These were the feelings that on the field of 
Mersebuii^ broke forth in the shout of * Henry the 
Emperor ’ : these the hopes of the Teutonic host when 
after the great deliveiance of the Lechfeld they greeted 


J Ckfm. Mms.f in Perte, M. G, i. 305 . So Pope Jolm VIII, 
when enmmoeiiig Charles the Bald Into Italy, says, * £t 
qnu sat imperil capat est, ad itberiatem mhcat, m quaodo dipaat 
geates: 

^ See ttptsMfy the poem of Fkm the 2>eacoii ({Nffnied k ( 
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Otto, conqueror of the Magyars, as ‘ Imperator, Pater Chap. Vt 
Patriae V 

The anarchy which an Emperor was needed to heal 
was at its worst in Italy, desolated by the feuds 
a crowd of petty princes. A succession of infamous 
Popes, raised by means yet more infamous, the paramours 
and sons of Theodora and Marozia, had disgraced the 
chair of the Apostle, and though Rome herself might 
be lost to decency, Western Christendom was roused to 
anger. The rule of Alberic had been succeeded by 
the wildest confusion, and calls were heard for the 
renewal of that imperial authority which all admitted in 
theory and which nothing but the resolute opposition 
of Alberic himself had prevented Otto from claiming in 
95 r. From the Eastern Empire, to which Italy was 
more than once tempted to turn, nothing could be 
hoped ; its dangers from foreign enemies were aggravated 
by the plots of the court and the seditions of the capital; 
it was becoming more and more alienated from the West 
by the Photian schism and the question regarding the 
Procession of the Holy Ghost, which that quarrel had 
started. Germany was extending and consolidating 
herself, had escaped domestic perils, and might think 
of reviving ancient claims. No one could be more 
willing to revive them than Otto the Great. His ardent 
spirit^ after waging a successful struggle against the 
turbhltot magnates of his German realm, bad engaged 
him iti wars with the surrounding nations, and was now 
captivated by the vision of a wider sway and a IM&t 
Wt^-embradng dignity. Nor was the prospect whicti 


. ^ Jmmles (bk. iii. c. 49), in Pertz, M G. 

may, however, be oonbted whether the amudhtt Ik 
a vwy free tendering of the triumpluuU erim 

4$ pctismi in mk 

iii. pp- , 
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Chap. VI. the p8^ offer opoied up less welcome to his peopk. 
Aachen, tteir capital, was the ancestral home of the 
house of Pipin: their sovereign, althoug| himself 
a Saxon by race, titled himself king of the franks, in 
opposition to the Frankish rulers of the Western branch, 
whose Teutonic character was disappearing among the 
Romanized inhabitants of Gaul. They held themselves 
in every way the true representatives of the CaLlingian 
power, and accounted the period since Arnulf^s death 
nothing but an interregnum which had suspended but 
not impaired their rights over Rome. ‘For so long,* 
says a writer of the time, ‘ as there remain kings of the 
Franks, so long will the dignity of the Roman Empire 
not wholly perish, seeing that it will abide in its kings®.* 
The recovery of Italy was therefore to German eyes 
a righteous as well as a glorious design, approved by the 
Teutonic Church which had lately been negotiating with 
Rome on the subject of missions to the heathen, embraced 
by the people, who saw in it an accession of strength 
to their young kingdom. Everything smiled on Otto*s 
enterprise, and the connection which was destined to 
bring so much strife and woe to Germany and to Italy 
was welcomed by the wisest of both countries as the 
banning of a better era. 

tkMcmtfif Whatever were Otto*s own feelings, whether or not 
within him lest he might be sacrificing, 
as modem writers have thought that he did sacrifice, the 
greatness of his German kingdom to the lust of universal 
dominion, he shewed no hesitation in his acts. Descend- 
ing from the Alps with an overpowering forces he was 

^ * Licet videtnais Romanomm t^am in maxima iam dc- 
Stnictiim, tamen cnaindta regyt Fimnconim doravcimt qai Rciaaaam 
impeiiam teaere oebent, digaitas Romani impciii ex tc«o noa peribh, 
qau stabit in xegihas aids.’— ZaSvr deAnUchnsto^ addremed by Adto, 
MQatler-<»>1>«rf to Queen Gfabetga (ciiaa A.i>. 9 ^), 

Migne» ok P* 1 ) 90 . 
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acknowledged as king of Italy at Pavia o; and. having Chap. VI 
dfst taken an oath to protect the Holy See and respect 
the liberties of the city, advanced to Rome. There, Hucmm- 
with Adelheid his queen, he was crowned in the church 
of St John Lateran by John XII, on the day of the A.a 
Purification, the second of February, a. d. 962. The 
details of his election and coronation are unfortunately 
still more scanty than in the case of his great predecessor. 

Most of our authorities dwell chiefly on the Pope’s part 
in the act p, yet it is plain that the consent of the people 
was still thought an essential part of the ceremony, and 
that Otto rested after all on his host of conquering 
Saxons. Be this as it may, there was neither question 
raised nor opposition made in Rome. The usual 
courtesies and promises were exchanged between 
Emperor and Pope, the latter owning himself a subject, 
and the citizens swore for the future to elect no pontiff 
without Otto’s consent. 

• From the money which Otto struck in Italy, it seems that he 
did occasionally use the title of king of Italy or of the Lombards. 

That he was crowned is perhaps not absolutely certain. 

P * A papa impeiator ordinatnr,' says Hermannns Contractus. 

'Dominum Ottonem, ad hoc usque vocatum regem, non solum 
Komaaos^ et poenetotins Enropae popnlo acclamante imperatorem 
C<mte(a«vit Au^ttum.’— QuetOinb., ad ann. 962. ‘ Benedi* 
ctionem^ a domno apostolico lohanne, cuius rogatione hue venit, cum 
saa c^nge promeroit imperialem ac patronus Romanae effectus ek 
eededae. ~Thietmar, ii. c. 7 (Pertz, M. G. H., Script, Ui. p. 747). 

’ AcdamiMicHMi totins Romani populi ab apostolico lohanne, fiUo 
^herid, fanpeittot et Augustas vocatur et ordinatnr. —Contknator 
J. «. 963 (Pertz, M. G. H,, Script, i. p. 635). Ani 
^ilstly m other annalists. 
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THEORY OF THE MEDIAEVAL EMPIRE 

Ch. VIL These were the events and circumstances of the time; 

let us now look at the causes. The restoration of the 
Empire by Charles may seem to be sufficiently accounted 
for by the width of his conquests, by the peculiar con 
nection which already subsisted between him and the 
Roman Church, by his commanding personal charactra', 
by the temporary vacancy of the throne at Constantmt^e. 
The causes of its revival under Otto must be sought deeper. 
Making every allowance for the favouring madents which 
have already been dwelt upon, there must have been 
some further influence at work to draw him and bil 
successors, Saxon and Frankish kings, so far from htmii#' 
in pursuit of a barren crown, to lead the Italians to wciat$t 
the dominion of a stranger and a barbanan, to tnilfl 
the Empire itself appear through the SffiOle Middle A0 
not what it seems now, a gorgeous amMffironism, but fit 
institution divine and necessary, having its IbundidioiMhi 
the very nature and mder of tbhti^. The empire dtilm 
dder Rome had been sidmulid in its life, yet its yodgment 
was written in the misery to which it had thought dn 
{uovinces, and the helptessness that had mvM dd 
ittada of the barbarian. Now, as we at least dut ^ 
had loiig been dkw4 dMi the coanh of eve^ 
to its Its actual dfi Mm 

incfile^ were $ ttwbukmt lal^, hi a 

ffili lb Yit ikk idti IHf 
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all thia did men cling to the idea, and strive through lotag tn* Vll 
agea to stem the irresistible time^urrent, fondly believing 
that they were breasting it even while it was sweeping 
them ever faster and faster away from the old order into 
a region of new thoughts, new feelings, new forms of life. 

Not till the days of the Renaissance and the Reforma- 
tion was the illusion dispelled. 

The explanation is to be found in the beliefs which 
filled the human mind during these centuries. To de- 
scribe those beliefs concisely and yet faithfully is difficult, 
for although some of their salient features remained sub- 
stantially the same from the days of St. Augustine almost 
to the days of Erasmus, no single epoch in that long 
series of generations can be taken as shewing them in 
their full and typical completeness. The system of ideas 
which created and sustained the Holy Empire was in 
some of its aspects, or some of its parts, constantly 
growing, in other aspects and other parts constantly de- 
caying, from the fifth century to the fifteenth, the relative 
prominence of its cardinal doctrines varying from age to 
age But, just as the painter who sees the ever shifting 
lights and shades play over the face of a wide landscape 
faster than his brush can place them on the canvas, in 
d^pair at representing their exact position at any single 
moment, contents himself with painting the effects that 
am broadest and most permanent, and at giving rather 
the impmssion which the scene makes on him than eveiy 
ddail of the scene itself, so here the best and indeed dm 
practicable course seems to be that of setting 
ib its intMt selfconsistent form the body of idm aim 
On which the Empire rested, although this hm 
be exactly that which they can be asserted In, 
in any dne centiiry, and although the i&Oiam* 
may have to be taken soinet{n|ai Ihmi 
IWifti latSf writers. As the 
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doctrines were in their essence the same during the 
whole of the Middle Ages, such a general description 
as is here attempted may, mutatis mutandis, serv^jtrue for 
the tenth as well as for the fourteenth century. ^ 

The Middle Ages were, as compared with the ^es that 
preceded and the ages that followed, essentially unflbliticaL 
Ideas as familiar to the commonwealths of antiduity as 
to ourselves, ideas of the common good as the^bject 
of the State, of the rights of the people, of the com- 
parative merits of different forms of government, were 
to those generations, though such ideas often found an 
unconscious expression in practical expedients, in their 
speculative form little known, and to most men in- 
comprehensible ^ Feudalism was the one great secular 
institution to which those times gave birth, and feudalism 
was a social and a legal system, only indirectly and by 
consequence a political one. Yet the human mind, so 
far from being idle, was in certain directions never more 
active; nor was it possible for it to remain without 
general conceptions regarding the relation of men to each 
other in this world. Such conceptions were neither made 
an expression of the actual present condition of things 
nor scientifically determined by an induction from the 
past ; they were partly inherited from the imperial scheme 
of law and government that had preceded, partly evolved 
from the principles of that metaphysical theology which 
was ripening into scholasticism. Now the two great ideas 
which expiring antiquity bequeathed to the ages that 
followed were those of a World-Monarchy and a World- 
Religion. 

Before that great movement towards assimilatbn wbbh 
began with the Hellentzation of the East and was com^ 

^ Falidatl tbo«ght| in the modem wetm of the word, hegsa to 
le-emeige woAtt m loioeaee of Adstoth^ Ih the list# half df 
thfrtseiith 
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pleted by the Western and Northern as well as the Ch* VIL 
Eastern conquests of Rome, men, with little knowledge 
of each other, with no experience of wide political union 
had held differences of race to be natural and irremovable 
barriers. Similarly, religion appeared to them a matter 
purely local and national ; and as there were gods of the 
hills and gods of the valleys gods of the land and of the 
sea, so each tribe rejoiced in its peculiar deities, looking 
on the natives of another country who worshipped other 
deities as Gentiles, natural foes, unclean beings. Such 
feelings, if keenest in the East, frequently shew themselves 
in the early records of Greece and Italy: in Homer the 
hero who wanders over the unfruitful sea glories m sacking 
the cities of the stranger^; the primitive Latins have the 
same word for a foreigner and an enemy ; the exclusive 
systems of Egypt, Hindostan, China, are only more 
vehement expressions of the belief which made Athenian 
philosophers look on a state of war between Greeks and 
barbarians as natural, and defend slavery on the same 
ground of the original diversity of the races that rule and 
the races that serve®. The Roman dominion giving to 
many nations a common speech and law, smote this feel- 
ing on its political side; Christianity more effectually 


^ Empires like the Persian did nothing to asbimilate the subject 
races, who retained Ihcir own laws and customs, sometimes their own 
pnnees, and were bound only to serve m the armies and 611 the 
treasury of the Great King. 

* Bee l Kings xx. 23, with which compare 2 Kings xvu. 20. 

* Od. ill. 7a : — 

.... 4 

M rf (fwtip d^n, *TOfT* 

HOK&v dXXoSairoiori ; 

Cf, Od. ix. 39; Ih V. 214 and the Hymn to the 

Apouo, I 274* ^ 

* the hegtoning of the Lawa, leprewnts it as natural 
m ill 

i Atkfeiotie dMUft slavery to he wrf on a natural diitti^w, 
li me the orator Aloidainas had said, SouXae 
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Ch. Vii banniMSil if fisom the soul by ^ubstitutiog for the variety 
of loidM pttiAheoas the belief m One God, before vhom 
all men are equaU. 

CnMie ,y It is on religion that the inmost and deej^ lifo of 
* netion tests. Because divinity was divided, kumanity 
had been divided likewise, the doctnne of tha unity of 
God now enforced the unity of man, w ho had been created 
in His image. The first lesson of Christianity love, 
a love that was to join in one body those whom Suspicion 
bmd prejudice and pride of race had hitherto kept apart 
/There was thus formed by the new religion a community 
iof the faithful, a Holy Empire, designed to gather all 
I men into its bosom, and standing opposed to the mani- 
fold polytheisms of the older world, exactly as the universal 
sway of the Caesars was contrasted with the innuiperable 
kingdoms and aty republics that had gone before it. 
The analogy of the two movements made them appear 
parts of one great world-movement towards unity : the 
coincidence of their boundaries, which had begun before 
Constantine, lasted long enough after him to associate 
them indissolubly together, and make the names of 
Roman and Christian convertible*. 

Men who were already disjiosed (for reasons set forth 
above •>) to believe the Roman Empire to be eternal, 
vftftf*' came, under infioences of far greater power, to believe 
CittnA, the Church, founded by the ever-living Son ai^d guided 
by the ever-present Spint of God, to be also elsunal. 
^eing the two institutions allied knd conterminous, they 
took thdr alliance and interdependence to be et^dly 
eternal j and went on for centuries believing in fifo 


t Sm esMd^y Aett xvii. a£; GsL iE sSi 
M eaha vodtimt hen^aes mmuim Mgiia 
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n^ecessaity existence of the Roman Empire because tkef Cn. VIL 
« believed in its necessary union with the Catholic Church. 
V^ecumenical councils, where the whole spiritual body 
gathered itself from every part of the temporal realm 
under the presidency of the temporal head, presented the 
most visible and impressive examples of the connection 
of the World- Church and the World- State. The 
language of civil government was, throughout the West, 
that of the sacred writings and of worship ; the greatest 
mind of his generation consoled the faithful for the fall 
of their earthly commonwealth Rome, by describing to 
them its successor and representative, the ‘city which 
hath foundations, whose builder and maker is God K* 

Of these two parallel unities, that of the political and 
that of the religious society, meeting in the higher unity of 
ail Christians, which may be indifferently called Catholicism 
or Romanism (since m that day those words would have 
had the same meaning), that unity only which bad been en- 
trusted to the keeping of the Church survived the storms of 
the fifth century. Many reasons may be assigned for the 
firmness with which she clung to it. Seeing one institu- 
tion after another falling to pieces around her, seeing how 
countries and cities were being severed from each other 
by the irruption of strange tribes and the increasing difii- 
CMlty of communication, she strove to save religious fellow- 
ahip by strengthening the ecclesiastical organization, by 
^rawing tighter every bond of outward union. Necessities 
of fiiith were still more powerful Truth, it was said* ts 


AWOtiile* In tlie £>e Ctvitat€ D^u His influence, great 

ths AWdle Aaes* was greater on no one than on Chaiteii.r— 


SH Ages* was greater m no 

Uhris sancti Angnstini, 


hmt flhris sancti Angnstini* praecipoeqne his Bn 

jpnwtttnlatl snnt/— Ejpahttjrat 94. 



imd sns<?e|atiMe mind* It is hoidly m MiA 
r Smfiire wt» Mlt npcm the fenndafipn of m 
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Ch. VII. one, and as it must bind Into one body all who hol4 it, so 
it is only by continuing in that body diat they can pre- 
sefve it There is one Flock and one Sbq>h(^ Thus 
along with the growing rigidity of dogma, whic|i may be 
traced from the council of Jerusalem to the 4^cil of 
Trent, there had been developed, out of the orinnal and 
natural attachment to the teaching of the apostles p-e- 
served by tradition, the idea that theChurch is the divinely- 
appointed guardian of doctrine, able to supplement as well 
as to interpret the revealed word : and with this, there 
had also grown up the habit of exalting the universal 
conscience and belief above the individual, and allowing 
the soul to approach God only through the universal con- 
Afet&uvai sciousness, represented by the sacerdotal order: principles 
Thteltgy gtill maintained by one branch of the Christian Church, 
’o^^stble ^‘nd for some at least of which reasons could be assigned 
paucity of written records and the blind 
' ignorance of the mass of the people, weightier than 
those on which stress has in later days been laid. 

There was also another cause yet more deeply seated, 
and which it is hard adequately to describe. It was not 
exactly a want of faith in the unseen, nor a shrinking fear 
which dared not look forth on the universe alone : it was 
rather the powerlessness of the untrained mind to realize 
the idea as an idea and live in it: it was the tendency to 
see everything in the concrete, to turn the parable into a 
fact, the doctrine into its most literal application, the 
qrmbol into the essential ceremony ; the tendency which 
interposed the Virgin Mother and the saints between the 
worshipper and the spiritual Deity, and could aftfiafy its 
devotional feelings only by visible images even of tfa^; 
which cmiceived of man’s aspirations and temptationi as 
the result of the direct action of angels and devds; whkh 
expessed the strivings of the soul after purity by the 
seandi for the Hofy Gtidt ; which in the Crusades nett 
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myriads to win at Jerusalem by earthly arms the sepulchre Ch. VII. 
of Him whom they found it hard to serve in their own 
spirit and approach by their own prayers. And therefore 
it was that the whole fabric of mediaeval Christianity rested 
upon the idea of the Visible Church. Such a Church 
could be in nowise local or limited. To acquiesce in the 
establishment of National Churches, independent and 
self-sufficing, would have appeared to those men, as it 
must always appear when scrutinized, opposed to the 
genius of Christianity as a religion meant for all mankind, 
defensible, when capable of defence at all, only as a tem- 
porary resource in the presence of insuperable difficulties. 

Had this plan, on which so many have dwelt with com- 
placency in later times, been proposed either to the 
primitive Church in its adversity or to the dominant 
Church of the ninth century, it would have been rejected 
with horror. But since there were as yet no nations, 
the plan was one which did not and could not present 
itself. The Visible Church was therefore the Church 
Universal, the whole congregation of Christian men dis- 
persed throughout the world, the Church h'^ld together 
by one hope, one faith, one baptism J. 

v/ Now of the Visible Church the emblem and stay was Idea of 
the priesthood ; and it was by them, in whom dwelt what- 
ever of learning and thought was left in Europe, that the kM 
second great idea whereof mention has been made — the 
belief in one universal temporal state—was preserved. As 
a matter of fact, that state had perished out of the West, 
and it might seem their interest to let its memory be lostt 
Th^y, however, did not so calculate their interest. So fat 
fiom feeling themselves opposed to the civil authority in the 
seventh and eighth centuries, as many of them came to do 
iV the twelfth and thirteenth, the clergy were fully per- 
fOaded that its maintenance was indispensable to tbeh 
J Eph. Iv, 4-4. 
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Ci!. VI!. 0wfi and t0 that of tht whole Christian commoek 
wealth/ Thejr were, be it reraemberedy at first Romania 
themselveSi living by the Roman law, using Latin as their 
proper tongue, and imbued with the idea of thellhiistoriad 
connection of the two powers* And by them cMefly was 
that idea expounded and enforced for many getilrations, 
by none more earnestly than by Alcuin of York, the adviser 
of Charles \ The limits of those two powers had oecome 
confounded in practice : bishops were princes, the chief 
iKtitiisters of the sovereign, sometimes even the leaders of 
their flocks m war : kings were accustomed to summon 
ecclesiastical councils and appoint to ecclesiastical offices* 
But, like the unity of the Church, the doctrine of a 
universal monarchy had a theoretical as well as an his- 
mtme toncal basis, and may be traced up to those metaphysical 
u^n the ideas out of which the system we call Realism developed 
« beginnings of philosophy in those times were 

Sktie. logical ; and its first efforts were to distribute and classify : 
^stem, subordination, uniformity, appeared to be that 
which was most desirable in thought as in life. The 
search after causes became a search after principles of 
classification, since simplicity and truth were held to be 
attainable not by an analysts of thought into its elements, 
nor by an observation of the process of its growth, but 
rather through a sort of genealogy of notions, a statement 
of the relations of classes as containing or excluding eadi 
other* These classes, genera or species, were not them^ 
selves held to be ccmceptions formed by the mind from 
fdienomena, nor mere fortuitous aggregates of ob|eds 
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grouped under and called by some common name ; they CH VIl* 
were teal things, existing independently of the individuals 
who composed them, recognised rather than created by 
the human mind. In this view, Humanity is an essential 
quality present in all men, and making them what they 
are ; as regards it they are therefore not man) but one, 
the differences between individuals being no more than 
accidents. The whole truth of their being lies m the 
universal property, which alone has a permanent and 
independent existence. The common nature of the 
individuals thus gathered into one Being is typified in its 
two aspects, the spiritual and the secular, by two persons, 
the World-Pnest and the World-Monarch, who present 
on earth a similitude of the Divine unity. For, as we 
have seen, it was through its concrete and symbolic ex- 
pression that a thought could then be best apprehended ^ 
Although It was primarily to unity m religion that the 
clerical body was both by doctnne and by practice attached, 
they found this inseparable from the corresponding unity 
in politics. They saw that every act of man has a social ^ 
and public as well as a moral and personal bearing, and 
concluded that the rules which directed and the powers 
which rewarded or punished must be parallel and similar, 


^ A cuHotis lllostration of this tendency of mind is afforded by the 
descriptions we meet wuh of Learning or Theology (Studtum) as a 
COtici<ete existence, ^ving a visible dwelling in the University af 
Paris, The three great powers which rule human life, says one 
writer, the Popedom, the Empire, and Learning, have been sevwwdty 
Wttmttftdi to the three foremost nations of Europe ; Italians, 

Ptenih, * Hts siqmdem tnbus, scilicet sacerdotio impeno cit sludlOir 
trlh^ imntlbus, videlicet naturaU vitali et scientlaH, 

Peh spldtaaliter mmficatur, augmenUtur et regittW, Hw 

rthiM, tanqusm fundsmento paHete et tecto, eadem eSKMUt 
i ifitteeialto proficit, Et sio^t ecclesia materialis Who tiW* 
^ !0 el nno tecto eget, parteUbus vero quatw^i twi-s 

^ hahet panems, hoc eat, qtialuorimpem s^cs,A<p^ 
tiW, llediolanwia, Pomasti**— Ih 
AiidstteD6llmger,i?ieFe^^ 
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Ch. VUL ttoi so much two powers as different manifestations of 
one and the same. That the souls of all Christian men 
should be guided by a well compacted hier^chy, rising 
through successive grades to one supreme lead, while 
for their deeds they were answerable to a xwltitude of 
local, unconnected, mutually irresponsible potentates, 
appeared to them necessarily opposed to the Dmne order. 
As they could not imagine, nor value if they had magined, 
a communion of the saints without its expression in a 
Visible Church, so in matters temporal they recognized 
no brotherhood of spirit without the bonds of form, no 
universal humanity save in the image of a universal 
State™. In this, as in so much else, the men of the 
Middle Ages were the slaves of the letter, unable, with 
all their aspirations, to rise above the concrete, and 
prevented by the very grandeur and boldness of their 
conceptions from carrying therh out in practice against 
the enormous obstacles that met them. 

Tk^ ideal Deep as this belief had struck its roots, it might never 
maturity nor sensibly affected the progress 
mhdUdin of events, had it not gained in the pre-existence of the 
/bf Ataman monarchy of Rome a definite shape and a definite pur- 
^ ‘ pose. It was chiefly by means of the Papacy that this 
came to pass at the end of and after the second century. 
The Roman Church had already begun to be regarded in 
the West as a specially trustworthy guardian.of Christian 


^ * Una est sola respublica totios popolt Chiistlani, ergo de 
iitate erit et iinits solus princeps et rex illius reipubhcae, statutits 
et stabilittts aid ipsios fidei at populi Chriidani dilatationem et 
dcfensionem. Ex qua ratlone concludit etiam AugititiiK» 
CMlaie Ub. xix.) quod extra ecdeslam nuoqaam fait aee 
potuk tiee poterit esse verum impednm, etsi liierint impcaatotes 
muditefciiniqite et seomdiuii quM, non sImpUctter, qnt fiiemiit esM 
fideai CatluMlcam et eodesUun.*-*-Eiigdl^ (abbot of AdMOt in 
U|^ AuikHa}, Ik Orim bt Fim /ayMf ipm 

fatiito*d«nwi<Mltrt>*wwTTOli^»iagMi4ed, 
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doctrine* The pre-eminence of the City had given to the Ch. VlL 
Roman bishop a position of influence and authority 
great even in the days of Irenaeus ; and when, under 
Constantine, the Christian Church was strengthening her 
organization on the model of the state which thenceforth 
protected her, the bishop of the capital perceived and 
improved the analogy between himself and the head of 
the civil government. The notion that the chair of Peter 
was the imperial throne of the Church had dawned upon 
the Popes very early in their history, and grew stronger 
every century under the operation of causes already 
specified. Even before the Empire had fallen in the 
West, St. Leo the Great could boast that to Rome, 
exalted by the preaching of the chief of the Apostles to 
be a holy nation, a chosen people, a priestly and royal 
city, there had been appointed a spiritual dominion wider 
than her earthly sway N-dn a d, 476 Rome ceased to be 
the political capital of the Western countries, and the 
Papacy, inheriting no small part of the local authority which 
had belonged to the Emperor^s officers, drew to herself 
the reverence which the name of the city still commanded, 
until, in the days which followed her emancipation 
from the control of the Emperors at Constantinople, 
she had perfected in theory a scheme which made 
her the exact counterpart of the departed despotism, 
the centre of the hierarchy, absolute mistress of the 
Christian world. The character of that scheme is best 
set forth in the singular document, most stupendous of 
alt the mediaeval forgeries, which under the name of the 
Donation of Constantine commanded for seven centuries 
the almost unquestioning belief of mankind <>. Itself 
&brieation, it is unimpeachable evidence of the 

and gC Aegidi, i>er JMrstmriUk imk 4 ^ 
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Cm. viL _ beUefe of die pnesthood which fracaed it, 

aome tithe between the middle of the eighth and the 
end of the ninth centuty. It tells howilConstantine 
dte Great, cured of his leprosy by the praj rs of f ope 
Sylvester, resolved, on the fourth day from lis baptism, 
to forsake the ancient seat for a new .Ital on the 
Bosphorus, lest the continuance of the sea ir govern* 
ment should cramp the freedom of the , itual, and 
bow he bestowed therewith upon the Pope and his 
successors the sovereignty over Italy and the countries 
of the West. But this is not all, although this is what 
historians, in admiration of its splendid audacity, have 
chiefly dwelt upon. The edict proceeds to grant to 
the Boman pontiff and his clergy a series of dignities 
and privileges, all of them enjoyed by the jEmperor 
and his senate, all of them showing the same desire to 
make the pontiflcal a copy of the impenal oflSce. The 
Pope is to inhabit the Lateran palace, to wear the diadem, 
the collar, the purple cloak, to carry the sceptre, and 
to be attended by a body of chamberlains. Similarly 
his clergy are to ride on white horses and receive the 
hpnours and immunities of the senate and patricians a. 
Inttr^UpM^ The notion which prevails throu^out, that the dti^of 
^^^]^tbe religious society must be in evety point conformed to 
his prototype the dtief of the civil, is the key to all the 
thoughts and acts of the Roman cleigy, not less plaiidy 
seen in the details of papal ceremonial than it is la the 
gigantic sdtmne of papal legislatioa The Canon law 
wfaidi the Rmnan Curia Jxgan to build up after BQfX 
Hadrian 1, and which rose ^pace in the deveoBi and tmmt 
centuries, with the enlarged activity atrd gtowic^thdiiM«! 
the Papw^, was Intmrded by its authors to 
•nd rii^ the imperial juri^rodeitce. In t}m 
ihe ti^twaiih onriwy IX ims >1^ 

V Sm SI m tin Ihsaaim Balk SV ai sat| of dill isittillih J 
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to ccblMid&te it into a code, sought the fame and received^ Cit. VIL 
djO tide of the Justinian of the Chureh, and a corri^ 
spohdence was traced between its divisions and those of 
the Corpus luris Civilis. But during the earlier period 
the wish and purpose of the clergy, even when the temporal 
powet was weak or hostile, was to imitate and rival, not 
to supersede it, since they held it the necessary comple- 
ment of their own, and thought the Christian people 
equally imperilled by the fall of either. Hence the 
reluctance of Gregory II to break with the East Roman 
princes, and the maintenance of their titular sovereignty 
till A. D. 800 : hence the part which the Holy See played 
in transferring the crown to Charles, the first sovereign 
of the West capable of fulfilling its duties ; hence the 
grief with which its weakness under his successors was 
seen, the gladness when it descended to Otto as repre- 
sentative of the Frankish kingdom. 

^ Up to the era of a. d. 800 there had been at Con- 7^4 
stantinople a legitimate historical prolongation of 
Roman Empire- Technically, as we have seen, 
election of Charles, after the deposition of Constan- 
tine VI, was itself a prolongation, and maintained the " ' 
bid and forms in their integrity. But the Pope, 
though he knew it not, did far more than effect a change 
of dynasty when he rejected Irene and crowned the 
barbafian chief. Restorations are always delusive. As 
well might one hope to stop the earth’s course in her 
orbit ks to arrest that ceaseless change and movemem 
. 1 ^ htiinini adkirs which forbids an old institution^ 
tmnsplanted into a new order of things, foom’ 

/nKai ^ idacc and serving its former end?, tJw 

Slowe in die second Punic war 
dictatorships of Sulla and Caesss^^ttOir 
' Louis XIU to the assembly 

jgo^ndaot cpnVtM in 1785, mm 
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Ch. vn. the imperial office of Theodosius to that of Charles* the 
Frank ; and the seal, ascribed to a. d. 8oo, which bears 
the legend ‘Renovatio Romani Imperii emresscs, more 
justly perhaps than was intended by its aut|pr, a second 
birth of the Roman Empire. \ 

It is not, however, from the days of the later |!arolingians 
that a proper view of this new creation can w formed. 
That period was one of transition, of fluctt^tion and 
uncertainty, in which the office, passing from one dynasty 
and country to another, had not time to acquire a settled 
character and claims, and was without the power that 
would have enabled it to support them. From the 
coronation of Otto the Great a new period begins, in 
which the ideas that have been described as floating 
in men’s minds took clearer shape, and attached to the 
imperial title a body of definite rights and definite duties. 
It is this latter phase, the Holy Empire, that we have 
^ow to consider. 

Pcsithn 7 The realistic philosophy, and the needs of a time when 
notion of civil or religious order was submission 
Emperor, to authority, required the World*State to be a monarchy; 
tradition, as well as the continued existence of a part 
of the ancient institutions, gave the monarch the 
name of Roman Emperor. A king could not be 
universal sovereign, for there were many kings: the 
Emperor must be universal, for there had never been 

V Of this curiems seal, a leaden one, preserved at Paris, a figate 
fa given upon the cover of this volume. There axe vt^oiavL- 
menls of that age whose genuineness can be consideted altogether 
beyond doubt ; but this seal Shs many xesj^ctable authorities in its 
favour. See, among others, Le Blanc, Dissertaiim ki^oriom mr 
mnmm Charlemagmf Paris, 16S9; J* Hemeix^ 
JDe veterikus Cermetmn$m metrumqHe natimum 
I jro9 ; Auastarius, Vitae Pentium Jtmanmm, ed. VignoU, 

1753 ; Oota, Doutsehkmds Kayur^MUmin ies DmMi, 

1837 ; and the authorities dted by Widta, DmUek 
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but one Emperor ; he had in older and brighter days Cii. VII. 
been the actual lord of the civilized world; the seat 
of his power was placed beside that of the spiritual 
autocrat of Christendom His functions will be seen 
most clearly if we deduce them from the leading 
principle of mediaeval mythology, the exact correspon- 
dence of earth and heaven. As God, in the midst of 
the celestial hierarchy, rules blessed spirits in Paradise, 
so the Pope, His vicar, raised above priests, bishops, 
metropolitans, reigns over the souls of mortal men 
below. But as God is Lord of earth as well as of 
heaven, so must he (the Imperator coekstis^) be repre- 
sented by a second earthly viceroy, the Emperor 
(Imperator terr€nus\ whose authority shall be of and 
for this present life. And as in this present world the 
soul cannot act save through the body, while yet the 
body is no more than an instrument and means for 
the souPs manifestation, so must there be a rule and 
care of men’s bodies as well as of their souls, yet sub- 
ordinated always to the well-being of that element which is 
the purer and the more enduring. It is under the emblem \ 
of soul and body that the relation of the papal and I 
imperial power is presented to us throughout the Middle 
Ages*. The Pope, as God’s vicar in matters spiritual, 

' 'Praeterea mirari sc dilecta fraternitas tua quod non Francoruxn 
set Kotnanorum imperatores nos appellemus ; set scire te convenit 
quia nisi Komanorum imperatores essemus, utique nec l*rancortim« 

A Komants enim hoc nomen et dignitatem assum^simns* apud quos 
proiecto primum tantae culmen sublimitatis cffulsit,* &c. — tetter ef 
ike Emperer tewis il to Basil ike Entperor at Censtaniinople* from 
Ckrm* Stiiornit^i ap. Pertz, M. H. G., Script, aii. p. 523 (c, to 0 ). 

* * 111 am (H. komanam ecclesiam) solus iUe fundavit, et super 
pstram fidei moa hascentia erexit, qol beato aetemae vitae clavigm 
tarreiii tfmul et coriestis imperii lura commisit.’— P om Nicholas II, 

^ IX 1^0% in Coepm Juris Canmici^ Diet. xxii. c. i . The expression 
k act imcommon in mediaeval writers. So ‘tmum est imperinm 
Pstria lai et ^ritns Sancti, cuius est pars ecclesia constitnta in 

^ iuMiia# Pontiiex JUwnanus cpiscopus did poted ret ^ 
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Cr* Vlt to load ixien to eternal life ; the Etopemri as vicar in 
matters temporal^ must so control them in their dealings 
irith one another that they may be able* 1 to pursue 
undisturbed the spiritual life, and therebJ attain the 
same supreme and common end of everlaaing happi- 
ness, In the view of this object his chiefyuty is to 
maintain peace in the world, while towards t|e Church 
his position is that of Advocate or Patron, a title borrowed 
from the practice adopted by churches and monasteries of 
choosing some powerful baron to protect their lands and 
lead their tenants in war". The functions of Advocacy 
are twofold : at home to make the Christian people 
obedient to the priesthood, and to execute priestly decrees 
upon heretics and sinners ; abroad to propagate the faith 
among the heathen, not sparing to use carnal weapons ** 


sacerdos. Si enim dommtis noster lesus Christas sic ap^llatnr, non 
videtar wcongruum suum vocarc stjccessorem. Corporals et tempo- 
rale ex spiritaali et perpetuo dependet. siCQt corporis operatic ex 
virtute animae. Sicut ergo cm pus per animam habet esse virtutem 
et operationem, ita et temporalis iurisdictio priiicipum per spiritualetn 
Petrt et successorum eius.* — St. Thomas Aqumas, De jRe^indm 

" * Notme Komana ecclesia teaetur imperatori tanquara sao pattonp^ 
et imperator ecciesiam fovere et defeosare tanquam suus vett pa- 
irenas? certe sic. . . . Patronis veto coocessum est at praelatoa in 
eoclesiis sui patrommis ellgant. Cum ergo imperator onus eeat^t 
patronatus, ut qni tenetur earn defendere. sentire debet honcrem et 
emolamentmti.* I quote this from a cunous document, a pamphlet 
ealied forth by the ^at Schism of a. 3 >. 137S, In Gotdasrs celW 
tion of tracts {Mmarehia /mpmit vol, i. p. saq), entitled ^ Lett0^ 
p/ thf four UmvpnUm^ Paris^ Oxford^ Prague^ and ihp **Pmad^ 
gpflPfniiitiSy** io thp Bmppror Wmul ami Pope VHmni A.n. tjhc. 
The title or description is obviously untrue, but the doeuMnt 
has all the appearance of teing practically contempocaiy. R 
is therefore avsikble as evidence ot the ideas which tilled 
dlihds. 

* Sol^lntoadiarterissuedottiheihtyirfCharlei^scUni^^^ 
S ^ « achtm in praeseuiia gloried atque esicellendialnii 
Chfroli <mm oukXM l>eo m defendUMU ht 
mdvcisalis ecduda# Mk Augusitiim 

nd arm, Boa, , ■, 

am IttdedL TOBodatf of OmxoL a uoidenmoiti^ at 

pirwrji wliji II jp|piN ww a* 'f s ^j| ^ 
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Thoji does the Emperor answer in every point to his Ch* Vlt 
antitype the Pope, his power being yet of a lower rank, 
created on the analogy of the papal, as the papal itself 
had been modelled after the elder Empire. The parallel 
holds good even in its details ; for just as we have seen 
the churchman assuming the crown and robes of the 
secular prince, so now did he array the Emperor in his 
own ecclesiastical vestments, the stole and the dalmatic, 
gave him a clerical as well as a sacred character, removed C^rt^ 
his office from all narrowing associations of birth 
country, inaugurated him by rites every one of which 
was meant to symbolize and enjoin duties in their 
essence religious. Thus the Holy Roman Church and^^^/ 
the Holy Roman Empire are one and the same thing, seen 
from different sides ; and Catholicism, the principle of the 
universal Christian society, is also Romanism ; that is, 
rests upon Rome as the origin and type of its universality; 
manifesting itself in a mystic dualism which corresponds 
to the two natures of its Founder. As divine and eternal, 
its head is the Pope, to whom souls have been entrusted} 
as human and temporal, the Ei^eror, commissioned to 
rule men’s bodies and acts. 

In nature and compass the government of these two 
potentates is the same, differing only in the sphere of its 
working ; and it matters little whether we call the Pope 
a spiritual Emperor or the Emperor a secular Pope. 

Nor, though the one office is below the other as far 
as man’s life on earth is less precious than his Ills 
hereafter, is therefore, on the older and sounder theory^ 


to tko Emporor an almost papal authority over the Chumh 

* , hubm Mo (w. P»p«) eUwt, propriM to inarit 

> Km wgii oeeleiiae, nam mgit iU« poli; 

elerani popnlomqne gaboBU, 


ilO to moidMos daoet m t^ros.* 
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Ch. VIL the imperial authority delegated by the papal. For, a$ 
has been said already, God is represented by the Pope 
not in every capacity, but only as the ruler of spirits 
in heaven : as sovereign of earth, He issu^ His com- 
mission directly to the Emperor. Opposition between 
two servants of the same King is inconceivable, each 
being bound to aid and foster the other, the c0-operation 
of both being needed in all that concerns the\welfare of 
Christendom at large. This is the one perfect' and self- 
unim of consistent scheme of the union of Church and State ; for, 
^he absolute coincidence of their limits to be self- 
evident, it assumes the infallibility of their joint govern- 
ment, and derives, as a corollary from that infallibility, 
the duty of the civil magistrate to root out heresy and 
schism no less than to punish treason and rebellion. 
It is also the scheme which, granting the possibility of 
their harmonious action, places the two powers in that 
relation which gives to each of them its maximum of 
strength. But by a law to which it would be hard to 
find exceptions, in proportion as the State became more 
Christian, the Church, who to work out her purposes 
had assumed worldly forms, became by the contact 
worldlier, meaner, spiritually weaker; and the system 
whose foundations were joyfully laid in the days of 
Constantine, and which culminated triumphantly in 
the Empire Church of the Middle Ages, has in each 
succeeding generation been slowly losing ground, has 
seen its brightness dimmed and its completeness 
marred, and sees now those who are most zealous 
on behalf of its surviving institutions feebly defend 
or silently desert the principle upon which all must 
rest. 

The complete accord of the papal and imperial powers 
which this theory, as sublime as it is impracticable, 
requires, was attained only at a few points in thdr 
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history L It was finally supplanted by another view of Ch. VIL 
their relation, which, professing to be a development of 
a principle recognized as fundamental, the superior 
importance of the religious life, found increasing fkvour 
in the eyes of fervent churchmen Declaring the Pope 
sole representative on earth of the Deity, it concluded 
that from him, and not directly from God, must the 
Empire be held— held feudally, it was said by many — 
and it thereby thrust down the temporal power to be 
the servant instead of the sister of the spiritual \ Never- 
theless, the Papacy in her meridian, and under the 
guidance of her greatest minds, of Hildebrand, of 
Alexander II, of Innocent III, not seeking to abolish or 
absorb the civil government, required only its obedience, 
and exalted its dignity against all save herself It was 

r Perhaps at no more than three ; in the time of Charles and Leo III ; 
again under Otto III and his two Popes, Gregory V and Sylvester II ; 
thirdly, under Henry III ; certainly never thenceforth. 

■ The SacAsenspte^^l {Speculum Saxonicum^ circ. A d. 1240), the 
great North- German law book, says, ‘ The Empire is held from God 
alone, not from the Pope. Emperor and Pope are supreme each in 
what has been entiusted to him : the Pope in what concerns the soul; 
the Emperor in all that belongs to the body and to knighthood.* The 
Schwabenspiegel^ compiled half a century later, subordinates the 
prince to the pontiff; ‘ The Pope gives the woildly sword of judg- 
ment to the Emperor : the spiritual sword belongs to the Pope that 
he may judge therewith.’ ' Daz weltliche Scliwert des Gerichtes daz 
libet der Babest dem Chaiser ; daz geistlich ist dem Babest gesetzt 
daz er damit richte.* 

• So Boniface VIII in the bull Unam Sanctam {Corp. 2 ur, Canon^ 

Extrap. Commun* i. 8) will have but one head for the Chnstian people; 

* igitor ecclesiae nnius et unicae unum corpus, unum caput, non duo 
capita quasi monstrum, Christus videlicet et Christi vicarius Petrus, 

Petrique successor. ... In eius potestate duos esse gladios, sptri- 
tuaiem et tempoialem,e\angeUcis dictis instruimur. Nam dicentibus 
aposiolis “ Ecce gladii duo hie,” in ccclesia scilicet, non respondit 
Dominus nimia esse sed satis. . • • Uterque gladius, spiritualis et 
matcrialis, est in potestate ecclesiae. Sed is quidem pro eedesia^ 
ilte vero ab eccleda exercendus. lUe sacerdotis, is manu regum et 
mUitum, sed ad nutum et patientiam sacerdotis.^ 

^ mmad writes to Conmd HI; ‘Non veniat anima melt in 
eOBsUiutneoruiiii qui dicunt vel imperio pacemet libertatem ecclesiae 
vel eodeHae piosperiutem et exaltaticmem imperii nodturanu* $0 
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Ch. viL Msmeil fW Bont&ce VIII, whose extravs^anl; pare* 
tensions betrayed the decay that was already at work 
within, to show himself to the crowding ptlgilms at the 
jubilee of a.d. 1300, seated on the throne of Constantine, 
arrayed with sword, and crown, and sceptre! shouting 
aloud, ‘I am Caesar — I am Emperor®.’ / 1 

t Pmfs The theory of an Emperor’s place ana functions thus 
( sketched cannot be definitely assigned to any ^int of 
dteumtntt. timej for it was growing and changing from the fifth 
century to the fifteenth. Nor need it surprise us that 
we do not find in any one author a full account of the 
grounds whereon it rested, since much of what seems 
strangest to us was then too obvious to need statement or 
explanation. No one, however, who examines mediaeval 
writings can fail to perceive, sometimes from, direct 
words, oftener from allusions or assumptions, that such 
ideas as these are present to the minds of the authors 

speftktng of the papal claim to temporal and spiritoal authoritf^ he 
writes in the De Considerations, addressed to Pope Engenitis III : 

ergo tu et tibi nsurpare ande aut dominans Apostolatum aut 
Apostolicas dominatam. Plane ab alterntro prohibens. Si 
ntrumque simul habere velis, perdes utnimqtie * (Bk« ii, ch. 6). 

* 'Sedens in solio armatns et cmctus ensem, habensque in caphe 
Constantini diadema, stricto dextra capnloensis accincti^ait: 
quid, Munmus sum pontifex? nonne ista est cathedra Petri? 
Nonne possnm impeni inra tnlari? ego ego sum iwoerator*'* 

¥u Plpintis (^. Marat. S, JS, L ix), I. iv. c. 41. These words^ 
however, are by this writer ascribed to Bonihice when receiving the 
envoys of the Emperor Albert I, in A. d. i 209. I have not been 4 ble 
to authority for their use at the but give the cnirent 

stoiy for what it is worth. ^ 

It is pontble that Dante may be alluding to this swotd scene 
In a itmarkahie passage of the Purgatorio (x^. 1 . lod) 

* Soleva Roma, che ’1 hnon xnondo feo, 

Dim SoU aver, che V una e I* altra stmda 
Facean vedere, e del mondo e di Deo. 

V nn V alive ha spento, ed h ghmta la spada 
Col pastotalet e V nn oolP altro lindMe 
Per viva forsa mat oonvien che vada.^ 

4 See espeeUUy Peter de Andlan (Po tn^kHo lianta 

Xmmiii Ltndm OpkNuw (Zl« mmilmm 
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Thut which $tands out most clearly is the connection Ch. VI|. 
of the Empire with religion. From every record, from 
chronicles and treatises, proclamations, laws, and sermons, 
passages may be adduced wherein the defence and spread 
of the faith, and the maintenance of concord among the 
Christian people, are represented as the function to 
which the Empire has been set apart, ITie belief ex- 
pressed by Lewis II, * Imperii dignitas non in vocabuli 
nomine sed inculmine pietatis gloriosae consistit^/ appears 
again in the address of the archbishop of Mentz to 
Conrad II f, as Vicar of God ; is reiterated by Frederick I Sf, 
when he wTites to the prelates of Germany, ‘On earth 
God has placed no more than two powers, and as there 
is in heaven but one God, so is there here one Pope 
and one Emperor. Divine providence has specially ap- 
pointed the Roman Empire to prevent the continuance of 
schism in the Church h ' ; is echoed by jurists and divines 
down to the days of Charles V*. It was a doctrine 
which we shall find the friends and opponents of the Holy 


Marsilias Patavinus (De translatione Imperii Iomani)\ Aeneas 
SyMtw Piccolomini \De Ortu et Auihontate Imperii R(mani)\ 
ZoannetQs {fie Impcrio R&mano atque eius lurisdictione) ; and tne 
writer® in Scbardins*® Sylloge Tractatuum^ and in Goldast's ColRc* 
Uon of Tracts, entitled Monarchta Imperii, 

^ Letter of Lewis II to Basil the Macedonian, in Chron, SalerniU 
in Peru, Af. G.H., Script, iii. p, 521 (c. 106), also given by Baronia®, 
Ann, Scci,, ad ann, 871, 

* * Ad sttmmnm dignitatis pervenisti j Vicarins es Christi.’— Wippo, 
Vila Chumradi^ ap. Pertz, M, G, H,, Script, ii, p, 260 (c. 3% 

* l4^ter in Kadewic or Rahcwin, ap. Pert®, M, G, /f,, Script, XX, 
p. 476 (bk, iv. c, 56), 

^ Lewi® IV if styled in one of his proclainations, * Gends hmnanae, 
eiWs Christlani c»stos,xirbi ct orbi a Deo electus praeesse.*->-Flejfia» 
ger, VUriatim Ilhisiraius, 

* la k dooument issned by the Diet of Speyer (a*x>. wte 
Empwer 1® calW ^Oberst, Vogt, and Hanpt der Cjirisieahelt 

JWbn®, writing abput the same time, puts tha owsslhaia 
idl Christians are sul^ct to die Emperor in teia|H;aalthlsftt» 
as iWy #a la the Fope ih spfritttal, and answers U by sOyiagi 

perftaxerint ri «adem semita denhwr , 
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natim cert- 
moniest 


See equally concerned to insist on — the one party to 
make the transference {translaiio) of the imperial dignity 
* from the Greeks to the Germans ’ appear e|itirely the 
Pope’s work, and thereby to establish his rigfct of over- 
seeing or cancelling the election of an Em^ror; the 
others, by setting the Emperor at the head of the whole 
congregation of Christians, to reduce the bishop of the 
capital to a place in the world-realm similar to that held 
by the primate in each of the countries of Christendom i. 
The Emperor’s headship was deemed to stand out and 
be exercisable chiefly in the two duties already noticed. 
As Defender of the Faith— the counterpart of the 
Musulman Commander of the Faithful — he was leader 
of the Church militant against her infidel foes, was in 
this capacity summoned to conduct crusades, and in 
later times recognized chief of the confederacies against 
tlie conquering Ottomans. As representative of the 
whole Christian people, it belonged to him to convoke 
General Councils, a right not without importance even 
when exercised concurrently with the Pope, but far more 
weighty when the object of the Council was to settle 
a disputed election, or, as at Constance, to depose 
reigning pontiffs themselves. 

^ No better illustrations can be desired than those to 
be found in the Office for the imperial coronation at 
Rome, too long to be transcribed here, but well worthy 
of an attentive study The rites prescribed in it are 
rites of consecration to a religious office : the Emperor, 
besides the sword, globe, and sceptre of temporal power, 
receives a ring as the symbol of his faith, is ordained a 

^ * Non niftgls ad Papam depositio sen itmotio pertlnst qnaia ad 
qnoiUbet mnm praelatos, qui reges suos pront assoleat, consedant 
H pf Frederick // (Ub. i. e. 3). 

^ Imr Ctrmmiam Fomcmut, lib. I. sect 5 ; with lybicb eom* 

r t the CtrmetiU Mmma cA Homy VII, fa M G* iST., 

I, pp. and Mnratorfs IMaiaiiadoa in vol i of iSs 

AntifmucAis iMU AtPif 
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subdeacon, assists the Pope in celebrating mass, partakes ch. VIL 
as a clerical person of the communion in both kinds, is 
admitted a canon of St. Peter and St. John Lateran. 

The oath to be taken by an elector begins, ‘ Ego N. volo 
regem Romanorum in Caesarem promovendum, temporale 
caput populo Christiano eligere.’ The Emperor swears 
to cherish and defend the Holy Roman Church and her 
bishop : the Pope prays after the reading of the Gospel, 

‘Deus qui ad praedicandum aeterni regni evangelium 
Imperium Romanum praeparasti \ praetende famulo tuo 
Imperatori nostro arma coelestia/ Among the Emperor’s 
official titles there occur these ; ‘ Head of Christendom,* 

‘ Defender and Advocate of the Christian Church,* ‘Tem- 
poral Head of the Faithful,* ‘ Protector of Palestine and 
of the Catholic Faith 

Very singular are the reasonings by which the necessity 77ie nghu 
and divine right of the Empire are proved out of 
Bible. The mediaeval theory of the relation of the the 
civil power to the priestly was profoundly influenced 
by the account in the Old Testament of the Jewish 
theocracy, in which the king, though the institution of 
his office is described as being a derogation from the 
purity of the older system, appears divinely chosen and 
commissioned, and stood in a peculiarly intimate relation 
to the national religion. From the New Testament the 
authority and eternity of Rome herself was established* 

Every passage was seized on where submission to the 
powers that be is enjoined, every instance cited where 
obedience had actually been rendered to imperial officials, 
a special emphasis being laid on the sanction which 
Christ Himself had given to Roman dominion by padfy- 
ing the world through Augustus, by being born at the 

^ for another piayer, Note VIII at end. 

» See Goldaat, ColluHm of Imperial Constitutions \ and Mom, 
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Ch. VII. time of the taxing, by paying tribute to Caesar, by toying 
to Pilate, *Thou couldest have no power at all against 
Me except it were given thee from above.* | 

More attractive to the mystical spirit than^ these direct 
arguments were those drawn from propheck or based 
on the allegorical interpretation of Scripture, ^ Very early 
in Christian history had the belief formed its^f that the 
Roman Empire — as the fourth beast of DaniiFs vision, 
as the iron legs and feet of Nebuchadnezzar’s image — 
was to be the world’s last and universal kingdom. From 
Origcn and Jerome downwards it found unquestioned 
acceptance*^, and that not unnaturally. For no new 
power had arisen to extinguish the Roman, as the Persian 
monarchy had been blotted out by Alexander, as the 
realms of his successors had fallen before the conquer- 
ing republic herself. Every Northern conqueror, Goth, 
Lombard, Burgundian, had cherished her memory and 
preserved her laws ; Germany had adopted even the 
name of the Empire ‘ dreadful and terrible and strong 
exceedingly, and diverse from all that were before it* 
To these predictions, and to many others from the Apo- 
calypse, were added those which in the Gospels and 
Epistles foretold the advent of Antichrist He was to 
succeed the Roman dominion, and the Popes are more 
than once warned that by weakening the Empire they 
are hastening the coming of the enemy and the end of 
the world. It is not only when groping in the dark 
labyrinths of prophecy that mediaeval authors are quick 
in detecting emblems, imaginative in explaining them. 
Men were wont in those days to interpret Scripture in 
a singular fashion. As it did not occur to them to ask 
ivhat meaning words had to those to whom they urere 
oril^Uy addressed, so th^ were quite as careless wfaethei^ 
the sense they disctimed was one which the 
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used would primarily and naturally bear to any reader at Ck. Vl% 
any time. No analogy was too faint, no allegory too 
fanciful, to be drawn out of a simple text; and, once 
propounded, the interpretation acquired in argument all 
the authority of the text itself. Melchizedek is both 
priest and king; therefore the Pope has regal as well 
as ecclesiastical authority. The two swords of which 
Christ said, ‘ It is enough,’ are the spiritual and temporal 
powers, and the grant of the spiritual to Peter involves 
the supremacy of the Papacy Thus one writer proves 
the eternity of Rome from the seventy-second Psalm, 

‘They shall fear thee as long as the sun and moon 
endure, throughout all generations’; the moon being 
of course, since Gregory VII, the Roman Empire, 
as the sun, or greater light, is the Popedom. Another 
quoting, ‘Qui tenet teneat donee auferatur (he who now 
lettetb will let until he be taken out of the way) p,’ with 
Augustine’s explanation thereof says, that when ‘ he who 
letteth ’ is removed, tribes and provinces will rise in rebel- 
lion, and the Empire to which God has committed the 
government of the human race will be dissolved. From 
the miseries of his own time (he wrote under Frederick 
III) he predicts that the end is near. The same spirit of 
symbolism seized on the number of the electors : ‘ the 
seven lamps burning in the unity of the sevenfold spirit 
which illumine the Holy Empire Strange legends told 
how Romans and Germans were of one lineage; how 


• oflea insisted that both swords were given to 
while Imperialists assigned the temporal sword to John, Thus 
a gloss to the Sachs^mpiegel says, * Dat cine svert hadde Slnte mcr, 
Satinet aa de paves : dat anderc hadde Johannes, dat het nu de keys^.^ 

* f IS* 7* ^ , 

( ^ however, though his commentary states vtew 


puMiee to the Koma& Empire) which wm UKMnenr 
rrr** -• lit himself 


wmv J«6d»edii It earefcl not to tinmml . 

CkutMiM (written tow«r4» the close of rim th: 
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Ch* VIL Peter's staff had been found on the banks of the Rhine, 
the miracle signifying that a commission was issued to 
the Germans to reclaim wandering sheep to one fold ^ 
So complete does the scriptural proof ajbear in the 
hands of mediaeval churchmen, many holding it a mortal 
sin to resist the power ordained of God, th^t we forget 
they were all the while only adapting to an ‘existing in- 
stitution what they found written long before ; ^e begin to 
fancy that the Empire was maintained, obeyed, exalted 
for centuries, on the strength of words to which we 
attach in almost every case a wholly different meaning. 

lUusira- It would be a pleasant and profitable task to pass 
on from the theologians to the poets and artists of the 

Art, Middle Ages, and endeavour to trace through their works 
the influence of the ideas which have been e3q)ounded 
above. But it is a task far too wide for the scope of the 
present treatise; and one which would demand an ac- 
quaintance with those works themselves such as only 
minute and long-continued study could give. For even 
a slight knowledge enables any one to see how much still 
remains to be interpreted in the imaginative literature and 
in the paintings of mediaeval times, and how apt we are 
in glancing over a piece of work to miss those seemingly 
trifling indications of the artist's thought or belief which 
are all the more precious that they are indirect or un- 
conscious. Therefore a history of mediaeval art which 
shall evolve its philosophy from its concrete forms, if it 
is to have any value at all, must be minute in description 
as well as subtle in meth(^. But lest this class of illus- 
tmtions should appear to have been wholly forgotten, 
it may be well to mention here two pictures in which 

* This is really no stranger than the belief long eutrent, and 
pcfthaps not wholly extinct, mat the coronation stone of Scone (now 
m Westminster Abbey) is &e stone on which Jacoh slept at Bethrit 
rad which was afterwards carried to Ireland from and from 
Ireland by the Scots to I>iinstairtage rad thence to SSone. 
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the theory of the mediaeval empire is unmistakeably Cu. VII. 
set forth. One of them is in Rome, the other in 
Florence ; every traveller in Italy may examine both for 
himself. 

The first of these is the famous mosaic of the Lateran MosaU of 
triclinium, constructed by Pope Leo III about a. d, 800, 
which, afterwards restored and moved to its present site, Rome, 
may still be seen over against the facade of the great 
basilica of St. John Lateran. Originally meant to adorn 
the state banqueting-hall of the Popes, it is now placed 
in the open air, in the finest situation in Rome, looking 
from the brow of a hill across the green ridges of the 
Campagna to the olive-groves of Tivoli and the glistering 
crags and snow-capped summits of the Umbrian and 
Sabine Apennine. It represents in the centre Christ 
surrounded by the Apostles, whom He is sending forth 
to preach the Gospel ; one hand is extended to bless, the 
other holds a book with the words *Pax Vobis.^ Below 
and to the right Christ is depicted again, and this time 
sitting ; on His right hand kneels Pope Sylvester, on His 
left the Emperor Constantine ; to the one He gives the 
keys of heaven and hell, to the other a banner sur- 
mounted by a cross. In the group on the opposite, that 
is, on the left side of the arch, we see the Apostle Peter 
seated, before whom in like manner kneel Pope Leo III 
and Charles the Emperor ; the latter wearing, like Con- 
stantine, his crown. Peter, himself grasping the keys, 
gives to Leo the pallium of an archbishop, to Charles 
the banner of the Christian army. The inscription is, 

‘ Beate Petre donas vitam Leoni PP et bictoriam Catulo 
regi donas '5 while round the arch is written, ‘Gloria in 
excelsis Deo, et in terra pax omnibus bonae voluntatis/ 

HiO order and nature of the ideas here symbolized is 
suflStiaittly clear. First comes the revelation of the 
and the divine commission to gather all men 
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Ch. vn, into Its Mi. Next, the institution, at the memorable eta 
rrf Constentthe’s conversion, of the two powers by which 
the Christian people is to be respectively taught and 
governed* Thirdly, we are shewn the permanent Vicar 
of God, the Apostle who keeps the keys of heaven and 
hell, re-establishing these same powers on a new and 
permanent basis K The badge of ecclesiastical suprmacy 
he gives to Leo as the spiritual head of the faithilll on 
earth, the banner of the Church Militant to Charles,^ho 
is to maintain her cause against heretics and infidels! 

The second painting is of greatly later date. It a 
chapter-house of the Dominican convent) of 
Santa Maria Novella ^ at Florence, usually known as the 
Capellone degli Spagnuoli. It has been commonly 
ascribed, on Vasari’s authority, to Simone Martini of 
Siena, but an examination of the dates of his life seems 
to discredit this view Most probably it was executed 
between a.d. 1340 and 1350. It is a huge work, covering 
one whole wall of the chapter-house, and filled wilii 
figures, some of which, but seemingly on no sufficient 
authority, have been taken to represent eminent persons 
of the time — Cimabue, Arnolfo, Boccaccio, Petrarch, 
I^ura, and others. In it is represented the whole 
scheme of man’s life here and hereafter— the Church on 
earth and the Church in heaven. Full in front are seated 
side by side the Pope and the Emperor : on their right 
mi kft, in a descending tow, minor spiritual and tem^ 
pond officials ; next to the Pope a cardinal, bishops, and 
doctors ; next to the Emperor, the king of France and 
a line of nobles and knights. Behind them appears the 

* Sec Note IX at end, 

^ The church la which the ofpening acme of Boccaccio's 
lalaid. 

* 3 o Kugter (Kasilake'f ed. voL h 144), aod so also Messes^ 

Cfowc sad Cavalcaselle, in theh J^^m ^ ^ 

VidL ih pp. 85 
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Ottomo of FloretJce as an einbl^ of the Visible Church, Ch. Vlt 
while at their feet is a flock of sheep (the faithful) attacked 
by, ravening wolves (heretics and schismatics), whom a 
pack of spotted dogs (the Dominicansy) combat and chase 
away. From this, the central foreground of the picture, 
a path winds round and up a height to a great gate where 
the Apostle sits on guard to admit true believers : they 
passing through it are met by choirs of seraphs, who lead 
them on through the delicious groves of Paradise. Above 
all, at the top of the painting and just over the spot where 
his two lieutenants, Pope and Emperor, are placed below, 
is the Saviour enthroned amid saints and angels \ 

Here, too, there needs no comment. The Church Mili- Anti^ 
tant is the perfect counterpart of the Church Triumphant; 
her chief danger is from those who would rend the 
unity of her visible body, the seamless garment of her 
heavenly Lord \ and that devotion to His person which is 
the sum of her faith and the essence of her being, must 
on earth be rendered to those two lieutenants whom He 
has chosen to govern in His name. 

A theory such as that which it has been attempted to 
explain and illustrate, is utterly opposed to restrictions of 
place or person. The idea of one Christian people, all 
whose members are equal in the sight of God — an idea 
so forcibly expressed in the unity of the priesthood, where 
no barrier separated the successor of the Apostle from the 
humblest curate — and in the prevalence of one language 
for worship and ecclesiastical government, made the post 
of Emperor independent of the race, or rank, or actual 

y !Domlm canes. Spotted because; of their black-and-wlitte 
raiment 

* There it of course a great deal more detail in the picture, which 
aasd not be described. St. Dominic is a conspicuous figure. 

It is worth remarking that the Emperor, who is on the Pope^s left 
hand, and so made slightly inferior to him while superior to every 
^ else, hdlds in his hand, instead of the usual imperial globe^ a 
deafo^ahead, typh^ng the transitory nature of his powen 
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Ch. VII resources of its occupant. The Emperor was entitled to 
the obedience of Christendom, not as hereditary chief of 
a victorious tribe, or feudal lord of a portion of the earth's 
surface, but as solemnly invested with an Office. Not 
only did he excel in dignity the kings of the earth : his 
power was different in its nature ; and, so far from sup- 
planting or rivalling theirs, rose above them to become 
the source and needful condition of their authoritv in 
their several territories, the bond which joined them in 
one harmonious body. The vast dominions and vigorous 
personal action of Charles the Great had concealed tnis 
distinction while he reigned ; under his successors the 
imperial crown appeared disconnected from the direct 
government of the kingdoms into which his realm had 
been divided, existing only in the form of an undefined 
suzerainty, as the type of that unity without which men’s 
minds could not rest. It was characteristic of the Middle 
Ages, that demanding the existence of an Emperor, they 
cared little who he was or how he was chosen, so he had 
been duly inaugurated ; and that they were not shocked 
by the contrast between unbounded rights and actual help- 
lessness. At no time in the world’s history has theory, 
professing all the while to control practice, been so utterly 
divorced from it. Ferocious and sensual, that age wor- 
shipped humility and asceticism ; there has never been 
a purer ideal of love, nor a grosser profligacy of life. 
^The power of the Emperor cannot as yet be called 
international; though this became in later times its 
most important aspect ; for in the tenth century 
national distinctions had scarcely begun to exist. But 
its genius was clerical rather than territorial, Roman 
rather than Teutonic : it rested not on armed hosts or 
wide lands, but upon the duty, the awe, the love of its 
subjects^ 



CHAPTER VIII 


THE ROMAN EMPIRE AND THE GERMAN 
KINGDOM 

This was the office which Otto the Great assumed in Ch, VIIl 
A. I). 962. But it was not his only office. He was already Vmn of 
a German king ; and the new dignity by no means super- 
seded the old. The union in one person of two charac- with the 
ters, a union at first personal, then official, and which 
became at last a fusion of the two characters into some- 
thing different from what either had been, is the key to 
the whole subsequent history of Germany and the Empire. 

Of the German kingdom little need be said, since it Germany 
differs in no essential respect from the other kingdoms of 
Western Europe as they stood in the tenth century. The 
five or six great tribes or tribe-leagues which composed 
the German nation had been first brought together under 
the sceptre of the Carolingians; and, though still retain- 
ing marks of their independent origin, were prevented 
from separating by community of speech and a common 
pride in the great Frankish Empire. When the male line 
of Charles the Great ended in a.d. 91 i, by the death of 
Lewis the Child (son of Arnulf), Conrad, duke of the 
Franconians, and after him Henry (the Fowler), duke of 
the Saxons, were chosen to fill the vacant throne. By his 
vigorous yet conciliatory action, his upright character, his 
courage and good fortune in repelling the Hungarians, 

Henry laid deep the foundations of royal power : under 
his more famous son it rose into a stable edifice. Otto’s 
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:h. VUL coronation foaat at Aachen, where the great nobles of the 
realm did him menial service, where Franks, Bavarians, 
Sukbians, Thuringians, and Lorrainers gathered round the 
Saxon monarch, is the inauguration of a true Teutonic 
realm, which, though it called itself not German but East 
Ftankish, and claimed to be the lawful representative o| 
the Carolingian monarchy of Charles, had a constitutiorl 
and a tendency in many respects different. y 

There had been under the Carolingian princes a singu- 
lar mixture of the old German local organization by tribes 
or districts (the so-called Gauverfassung\ such as we find 
in the earliest records, with the method introduced by 
Charles of maintaining by means of officials, some fixed, 
others moving from place to place, the control of the 
central government. In the suspension of that govern- 
ment which followed his days, there grew up a system 
whose seeds had been sown as far back as the time of 
Clovis, a system whose essence was the combination of 
the tenure of land by military service with a peculiar 
personal relation between the landlord and bis tenant, 
whereby the one was bound to render fatherly protection, 
the other aid and obedience. This is not the place for 
tracing the origin of feudality on Roman soil, nor for 
shewing how, by a sort of contagion, it spread into 
Germany, how it struck firm root in the period of com- 
parative quiet under Pipin and Charles, how from the 
hands of the latter it took the impress which determined 
its ultimate form, how the weakness of his successors 
allowed it to triumph everywhere. Still less would it be 
possible here to examine its social and moral influence. 
Politically it might be defined as the system which made 
the owner of a piece of land, whether large or small, the 
governor of those who dwelt thereon : m annexation of 
personal to territorial authority more familiar to Eastern 
despotism than to the free of primitive Europe^ 
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Ott this principle were founded, and by it are explained^ Ch. VJIt 
feudal law and justice, feu<fel finance, feudal legislation, 
each tenant holding towards his lord the position which 
his own tenants held towards himself. And it is just 
because the relation was so uniform, the principle so 
comprehensive, the ruling class so firmly bound to its 
support, that feudalism was able to lay upon society that 
grasp which the struggles of twenty generations have, in 
some parts of Europe, not yet wholly shaken off. 

Now by the middle of the tenth century, Germany, TAe ftuM 
less fully committed than France to feudalism's worst 
feature, the bondage of the peasantry, was otherwise 
thoroughly feudalized. As for that equality of all the 
freeborn save the sacred line which we find in the Ger- 
many of Tacitus, there had been substituted a gradation 
of ranks and a concentration of power in the hands of 
a landholding caste, so had the monarch lost his ancient 
character as leader and judge of the people, to become 
the head of a turbulent oligarchy. He was titular lord 
of the soil, could exact from his vassals service and aid 
in arms and money, could dispose of vacant fiefs, could at 
pleasure declare war or make peace. But all these rights 
he exercised less as sovereign of the nation than as standing 
in a peculiar relation to the feudal tenants, a relation which 
had in its origin been personal, and whose prominence 
obscured the political duties of prince and subject. And 
great as these rights might become in the hands of an 
ambitious and politic ruler, they were in practice limited 
by the coitesponding duties he owed to his vassals, and 
the difficulty of enforcing them against a powerful 
offender. The king was not permitted to retain in his 
own hands escheated fiefs, must even grant away those 
he had held before coming to the throne ; he could not 
int^ere with the jurisdiction of his tenants in their own 
landii nor prevent them from waging war or forming 
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leagues with each other like independent princes. Chief 
among the Germanic nobles stood the dukes, who, 
although their authority was now delegated, theoretically 
at least, instead of independent, territorial instead of 
personal, retained neverthele?:> much of that hold on the 
exclusive loyalty of their subjects which had belonged tof 
them as hereditary leaders of the tribe under the ancienl 
system. They were, with the three Rhenish archbishops, \ 
by far the greatest subjects, often aspiring to the crown, \ 
sometimes not unable to resist its wearer. The constant \ 
encroachments which Otto made upon their privileges, \ 
especially through the institution of the Counts Palatine, 
destroyed their ascendancy, but not their importance. It 
was not till the thirteenth century that they disappeared 
with the rise of the second order of nobility. That order, 
at this period far less powerful, included the counts, mar- 
graves or marquises, and landgraves, originally officers of 
the crown, now feudal tenants ; holding their lands of the i 
dukes, and maintaining against them the same contest 
which they in turn waged with the crown. Below these 
came the barons and simple knights, then the diminishing 
class of freemen, the increasing class of serfs. The institu- 
tions of primitive Germany were almost all gone ; sup- 
planted by a new system, partly the natural result of the 
formation of a settled from a half-nomad society, partly 
imitated from that which had arisen upon Roman soil, 
west of the Rhine and south of the Alps. The army was 
no longer the Heerbann of the whole nation, which had 
been wont to follow the king on foot in distant expeditions, 
but a cavalry militia of barons and their retainers, bound 
to service for a short period, and rendering it unwillingly 
where their own interest was not concerned. The fre- 
quent popular assemblies, whereof under the names of 
the Mallum, the Placitum, the Mayfield, we hear so much 
under Clovis and Charles, were now never summoned, 
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and the laws that had been promulgated there were in their Ch. VIJL 
old form obsolete, though the substance of some was 
embodied in well established customs. No national 
council existed, save the Diet in which the higher nobility, 
lay and clerical, met their sovereign, sometimes to decide 
on foreign war, oftener to concur in the grant of a fief or 
the proscription of a rebel. Every district had its own 
rude local usages administered by the court of the local 
lord : other law there was none, for imperial jurisprudence 
had in these lately civilized countries not yet filled the 
place left empty by the disuse of the old barbarian codes. 

This condition of things was indeed better than that 
utter confusion which had gone before, for a principle of 
order had began to group and bind the tossing atoms; and 
though the union into which it drove men was an imperfect 
and narrow one, it was something that they should have 
learnt to unite themselves at all. Yet nascent feudality 
was but one remove from anarchy ; and the tendency to 
isolation and diversity had continued, despite the efforts of 
the Church and the Carolingian princes, to be all-powerful 
in Western Europe. The German kingdom was already a 
bond between the German races, and appears strong and 
united when we compare it with the France of Hugh Capet, 
or the England of Ethelred II ; yet its history down to 
the twelfth century is little else than a record of disorders, 
revolts, civil wars, of a ceaseless struggle on the part of 
the monarch to enforce his feudal rights, a resistance by 
his vassals equally obstinate and more frequently success- 
ful What the issue of the contest might have been if 
Germany had been left to take her own course is matter 
of conjecture, though the example of every European 
state except England and Poland may incline the balance rkelimm 
in favour of the crown. But the strife had scarcely begun Mmpm 
when a new influence was interposed : the German king 
became Roman Emperor. No two systems can be more 
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vni. unlike thfih those whose headship became thus vestssd in 
one person : the one centralized, the other local ; the one 
resting on a sublime theory, the other the rude offspring 
of anarchy ; the one gathering all power into the hands of 
an irresponsible monarch, the other limiting his rights and 
authorizing resistance to his commands ] the one demands 
ing the equality of all Christians as creatures equal before 
Heaven, the other bound up with an aristocracy thl 
proudest, and in its gradations of rank the most exact,! 
that Europe had ever seen. Characters so repugnant’ 
could not, it might be thought, meet in one person, or if 
they met must strive till one swallowed up the other. It 
was not so. In the fusion which began from the first, 
though it was for a time imperceptible, each of the two 
characters gave and each lost some of its attributes : the 
king became more than German, the Emperor less than 
Roman, till, at the end of six centuries, the monarch in 
whom two ' persons ’ had been united, appeared as a third 
different from either of the former, and might not inap- 
propriately be entitled ‘ German Emperor The nature 
and progress of this change will appear in the after history 
of Germany, and cannot be described here without in 
somh measure anticipating subsequent events. A word 
or two may indicate how the process of fusion began. 

It was natural that the great mass of Otto’s subjects, 
to whom th^ imperial title, dimly associated with Rome 
and the Pope, sounded grander than the regal, without 
being known as otherwise different, should in thought 
and speech confound them. The sovereign and his 
ecclesiastical advisers, with clearer views of the new dignity 
and of the relation of the two offices to one another, found 
it impossible to separate them in practice, and were giad 

* Althougli tbU was of coune never Us Ii^al title. Tilt lied 
be was 'Bettmonm Imperator semper A<4p>stiis'j ‘Rlniadidr 
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to merge the lesser in the greater. For as lord of the Ch. VIII. 
world, Otto was Emperor north as well as south of the 
Alps. When he issued an edict, he claimed the obedience ^ 
of his Teutonic subjects in both capacities; when as Em- 
peror he led the armies of the gospel against the heathen, sm, 
it was the standard of their feudal superior that his 
armed vassals followed : when he founded churches and 
appointed bishops, he acted partly as suzerain of feudal 
lands, partly as protector of the faith, charged to guide 
the Church in matters temporal. Thus the assumption 
of the imperial crown brought to Otto as its first result an 
apparent increase of domestic authority; it made his 
position by its historical associations more dignified, by 
its religious more hallowed; it raised him higher above 
his vassals and above other sovereigns ; it enlarged his 
prerogative in ecclesiastical affairs, and by necessary con- 
sequence gave to ecclesiastics a more important place at 
court and in the administration of government than they 
had enjoyed before. Great as was the power of the 
bishops and abbots in all the feudal kingdoms, it stood 
nowhere so high as in Germany. There the Emperofs 
double position, as head both of Church and State, re- 
quired the two organizations to be exactly parallel. In the 
eleventh century a full half of the land and wealth of the 
country, and no small part of its military strength, was in 
the hands of Churchmen : their influence predominated 
in the Diet ; the archchancellorship of the Empire, highest 
of all offices, was held by, and eventually came to belong 
of right to, the archbishop of Mentz, as primate of Germany. 

It was by Otto, who in resuming the attitude must repeat 
the policy of Charles, that the greatness of the clergy was 
thus advanced. He is commonly said to have wished to 
weaken the aristocracy by raising up rivals to them in the 
hierarchy. It may have been so, and the measure was at 
any rate a disastrous one, for the clergy soon approved 
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Ch. VIII. themselves scarcely less rebellious than those whom they 
were expected to restrain. But in accusing Otto’s 
judgment, historians have often forgotten in what position 
he stood to the Church, and how it behoved him, accord- 
ing to the doctrine received, to establish in her an order 
like in all things to that which he found already subsistir^ 
in the State. \ 

Changes in The style which Otto adopted shewed his desire thus 
to merge the king in the Emperor \ Charles had called 
himself ‘ Imperator Caesar Carolus rex Francorum invi-\ 
ctissimus ’ ; and again, ‘ Carolus serenissimus Augustus, \ 
Pius, Felix, Romanorum gubernans Imperium, qui et per 
misericordiam Dei rex Francorum atque Langobardorum/ 
Otto and his first successors, who until their coronation 
at Rome had used the titles of ‘ Rex Francorum,' or ‘ Rex 
Francorum Orientalium,’ or oftener still * Rex ’ alone, dis- 
carded after it all titles save the highest of ‘ Imperator 
Augustus,’ seeming thereby, though they too had been 
crowned at Aachen and Milan, to claim the authority of 
Caesar through all their dominions. Tracing as we are 
the history of a title, it is needless to dwell on the signifi- 
cance of the change. Charles, son of the Ripuarian 
allies of the Emperor Probus, had been a Frankish 
chieftain on the Rhine ; Otto, the Saxon successor of the 
Cheruscan Arminius, would rule his native Elbe with 
a power borrowed from the Tiber. 

Imperial Nevertheless, the imperial element did not in every 
^^Mized predominate over the royal. The monarch might 

desire to make good against his turbulent barons the 
boundless prerogative which he acquired with his new 
crown, but be lacked the power to do so ; and they, dis- 
putit^ neither the supremacy of that crown nor bis right 


Patter, Dissertalimes de JmtmratUm Imperii Memanix cf. 
Goldftsfs CoUeetioii of Constitutiooi ; aad the proclainattoai and 
ii&m documcati colleeM ia Peru, M li p* 19 
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to wear it* refused with good reason to let their own Ch. VIH. 
freedom be infringed upon by any act of which they had 
not been the authors. So far w'as Otto from embarking 
on so vain an enterprise, that his rule was even more 
direct and more personal than that of Charles had been. 

There was no scheme of mechanical government, no 
claim of absolutism ; there was only the resolve to make 
the energetic assertion of the king^s feudal rights subserve 
the further aims of the Emperor. What Otto demanded 
he demanded as Emperor, what he received he received 
as king ; the singular result was that in Germany the 
imperial office was itself pervaded and transformed by 
feudal ideas. Feudality needing, to make its theory 
complete, a lord paramount of the world, from whose 
grant all ownership in land must be supposed to have 
emanated, and finding such a suzerain in the Emperor, 
constituted him liege lord of all kings and potentates, 
keystone of the feudal arch, himself, as it was expressed, 

* holding ^ the world from God. There were not wanting 
Roman institutions to which these notions could attach 
themselves. Constantine, imitating the courts of the 
East, had made the dignitaries of his household great 
officials of the State : these were now reproduced in the 
cup-bearer, the seneschal, the marshal, the chamberlain 
of the Empire, presently to become its electoral princes. 

The holding of land on condition of military service had 
been known in Roman days : the divided ownership of 
feudal law found its analogies in the Roman tenure of 
emphyteusis. Thus while Germany was Romanized the 
Empire was feudalized, and came to be considered not 
the antagonist but the perfection of an aristocratic 
system. This conception of a suzerainty over minor 
potentates, since it was adapted to existing political 
facts, enabled the Empire afterwards to assume an 
intetnatabnal character. Nevertheless, even while they 
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Ch^VIIL seemed to blend, there remained between the genius 
of imperialism and that of feudalism a deep and 
lasting hostility. And so the rule of Otto and his 
successors was in a measure adverse to feudal polity, 
not from knowledge of what Roman government had 
been, but from the necessities of their position, raised 
as they were to an unapproachable height above tneir 
subjects, surrounded with a halo of sanctity as mo- 
tectors of the Church. Thus were they driven \to 
seek to reduce local independence, and assimilate tke 
various races through their vast territories. It was Ottp 
who made the Germans, hitherto an aggregate of tribes, 
a single people, and welding them into a strong political 
body taught them to rise through its collective greatness 
to the consciousness of national life, never thenceforth 
to be extinguished. 

TJ^ Cffw- One expedient against the land-holding oligarchy which 

mpns, traditions as well as present needs might have! 

suggested it was scarcely possible for Otto to use. He 
could not invoke the friendship of a Third Estate, 
for as yet none existed. The Teutonic order of free- 
men, which two centuries earlier had formed the bulk 
of the ix)pulation, was now fast disappearing, just as in 
England all who did not become thanes were classed as 
ceorls, and from ceorls sank for the most part, after the 
Norman Conquest, into villeins. It was only in the Alpine 
valleys atld along the shores of the ocean that small free 
communities maintained themselves. Town-life there 
was none, till Henry the Fowler forced his forest-loving 
people to dwell in fortresses that might repel the Hun- 
garian invaders ; and the burgher class thus beginning 
to form was as yet too small to be a power. But 
popular freedom, as it expired, bequeathed to 
monarch mch of its rights as could be saved from the 
grasp of the and the crmvn thus became wbat 
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it has been wherever an aristocracy presses upon both, Ca. XUH. 
the tacit ally of the people. More, too, than the royal 
name could have done, did the imperial name mvi'e the 
sympathy of the commons. For in all, however ignorant 
of its history, however unable to comprehend its functions, 
there yet lived a feeling that it was in some mysterious 
way consecrated to Christian brotherhood and equality, 
to peace and law, to the restraint of the strong and the 
defence of the helnless. 
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SAXON AND FRANCONIAN EMPERORS \ 

Chap. IX. He who begins to read the history of the Midffle 
Ages is alternately amused and provoked by the seem- 
ing absurdities that meet him at every step. He finds 
writers proclaiming amidst universal assent magnificent 
theories which no one attempts to carry out. He sees 
men stained with every vice full of sincere devotion 
to a religion which, even when its doctrines were most 
obscured, never sullied the purity of its moral teaching. 
He is disposed to conclude that such people must have 
been either fools or hypocrites. Yet in so concluding 
he would greatly err. Every one knows how little a 
man’s actions conform to the general maxims which he 
would lay down for himself, and how many beliefs he 
holds without realizing their application, so that his 
opinions, though they influence bis thoughts, do not 
govern bis conduct Now in the Middle Ages this per- 
petual opposition of theory and practice was peculiarly 
abrupt. Men’s impulses were more violent and their 
conduct more reckless than is usually seen in modem 
communities; while the absence of a criticizing and 
measuring spirit made them surrender their minds more 
unreservedly than they would now do to a complete and 
imposing theory. Therefore it was, that while every one 
believed in the rights of the Empire as a part of divine 
truth, no one would yield to them where bis own passimis 
or interests interfered Resistance to God’s Vicar might 
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be and indeed was admitted to be a deadly sin, but it was Chap* IX. 
one which few hesitated to commit. Hence, in order 
to give this unbounded imperial prerogative any practical 
efficiency, it was found necessary to prop it up by the 
limited but tangible authority of a feudal king. And the 
one spot in Otto’s empire on which feudality had never 
fixed its grasp, and where therefore he was forced to rule 
merely as Emperor, and not also as king, was that in 
which he and his successors were never safe from insult 
and revolt. This spot was his capital. Accordingly an 
account of what befel the first Saxon Emperor in Rome 
is a not unfitting comment on the theory expounded 
above, as well as a curious episode in the history of the 
Apostolic Chair. 

After his coronation Otto had returned to North Italy, Oti^the 
where the partizans of Berengar and his son Adalbert 
still maintained themselves in arms. Scarcely was he 
gone when the restless Pope, who found too late that 
in seeking an ally he had given himself a master, re- 
nounced his allegiance, opened negotiations with Be- 
rengar, and did not even scruple to send envoys pressing 
the heathen Magyars to invade Germany. The Emperor 
was soon informed of these plots, as well as of the 
flagitious life of the pontiff, a youth of twenty-five, the 
most profligate if not the most guilty of all who have 
worn the tiara. But he affected to despise them, saying, 
with a sort of unconscious irony, ‘ He is a boy, the ex- 
ample of good men may reform him.’ When, however, 

Otto returned with a strong force, he found the city gates 
shut, and a party within furious against him. John the 
Twelfth was not only Pope, but as the heir of Alberic, 
the head of a strong faction among the nobles, and ^ 
sort of temporal prince in the city. But neither he nor 
they had courage enough to stand a siege: John fled 
into the Campagna to join Adalbert, and Otto entering 
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Chap. IX. convoked a synod in St. PetePs. Himsetf presiding as 
tempoml bead of the Church, he began by inquiring into 
the character and manners of the Pope. At once a tem- 
pest of accusations burst forth from the assembled clergy. 
Bishop Liudprand, a credible although a hostile witness, 
gives us a long list of them : — ‘ Peter, cardinal priest, iost 
and witnessed that he had seen the Pope celebrate masJ 
and not himself communicate. John, bishop of Narni;* 
and John, cardinal-deacon, declared that they had s^n 
him ordain a deacon in a stable, neglecting the proper 
formalities. They said further that he had defiled by 
shameless acts of vice the pontifical palace ; that he had 
openly diverted himself with hunting ; had put out the 
eyes of his spiritual father Benedict; bad set fire to 
houses; had girt himself with a sword, and put on a 
helmet and hauberk. All present, laymen as well as 
priests, cried out that he had drunk to the devil’s health; 
that in throwing the dice he had invoked the help oil 
Jupiter, Venus, and other demons ; that he had cele- 
brated matins at uncanonical hours, and had not fortified 
himself by making the sign of the cross. After these 
things the Emperor, who could not speak since 

the Romans could not understand his native, that is to 
say, the Saxon tongue, bade Liudprand bishop of Cre- 
mona interpret for him, and adjured the council to declare 
whether the charges they had brought were true, or 
sprang only of malice and envy. Then all the clergy 
and people cried with a loud voice, ‘ If Vapt John hath 
not committed all the crimes which Benedict the deacon 
hath read over, and even greater crimes than tbese> then 
may the chief of the Apostles, the blessed Peter, who by 
his word closes heaven to the unworthy and opens it to 
the just, never absolve us from our sins, but may we be 
bound by the chain of anathema, and on the last d|ay 
may we stand m the left hand alcw* with these who hove 
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to the LoM God, “ Depart from us, for we will not IX* 
know Thy ways.’^ * 

The solemnity of this answer seems to have satisfied 
Otto and the council ; a letter was despatched to John, 
couched in respectful terms, recounting the charges 
brought against him, and asking him to appear to clear 
himself by his own oath and that of a sufficient number 
of compurgators. John^s reply was short and pithv. 

* John the bishop, the servant of the servants of God, 
to all the bishops. We have heard tell that you wish to 
set up another Pope : if you do this, by Almighty God 
I excommunicate you, so that you may not have power 
to perform mass or to ordain no one^* 

To this Otto and the synod replied by a letter of 
humorous expostulation, begging the Pope to reform 
l>oth his morals and his Latin. But the messenger who 
bore it could not find John : he had repeated what seems 
to have been thought his most heinous sin, by going out 
into the country to shoot ^ : and after a search had been 
made in vain, the synod resolved to take a decisive step. 

Otto, who still led their deliberations, demanded the con- 
demnation of the Pope ; the assembly deposed him by 
acclamation, * because of his reprobate life,’ and having 
obtained the Emperor’s consent, proceeded in an equally 
hasty manner to raise Leo, the chief secretary and a 
layman, to the chair of the Apostle. 

Otto might seem to have now reached a position 
loftier and firmer than that of any of bis predecessors. 

Within little more than a year from his arrival in Roine, 

^ * lohanaes episcopus, servus servomm Dei, omnibus €pkcopift4 
Nos dicere quia vo$ vultis ahum papam facere : si hoc 

faoltis, Dieum omnipotentem excommunico vos, ut non bsbostls 
llcoutiixu laissam oefebrare aut nullum ordinare*’— Liudptand, 
msin^ria c. The < da' shews the progress of the ctmgc 

Latia to Italian. The answer sent by Otto and the eounell 
ta)^ isineptta to the double negafive. 

* *tfk tiharettatus aMerat/ 
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Chap. IX. he had exercised powers greater than those of Charles 
himself, ordering the dethronement of one pontiff and the 
installation of another, forcing a reluctant people to bend 
themselves to his will. The submission involved in his 
oath to protect the Holy See was more than compensa^ted 
by the oath of allegiance to his crown which the P^pe 
and the Romans had taken, and by their solemn engage- 
ment not to elect or ordain any future pontiff without 
the Emperor’s conseat c But he had yet to learn WMt 
this obedience and these oaths were worth. The Romans 
had eagerly joined in the expulsion of John ; they soap 
began to regret him. They were mortified to see their 
streets filled by a foreign soldiery, the habitual licence 
of their manners sternly repressed, their most cherished 
privilege, the right of choosing the universal bishop, 
grasped by the strong band of a master who used it 
for purposes with which they did not sympathize. In a 
fickle and turbulent people, disaffection quickly turned to 
rebellion. One night, Otto’s troops being most of them 
Il^evoIi dispersed in their quarters at a distance, the Romans rose 
Elmans blocked up the Tiber bridges, and fell furiously 

upon the Emperor and his creature the new Pope. 
Superior valour and constancy triumphed over numbers, 
and the Romans were overthrown with terrible slaughter; 
yet this lesson did not prevent them from revolting a 
second time, after Otto’s departure in pursuit of Adalbert. 
John the Twelfth returned to the city, and when his 
pontifical career was speedily closed by the sword of an 
injured husband<l, the people chose a new Pope in defiance 

® * Give* fidclitatein repromittant hoc addentes et firmiter inrante<; 
nimqtiAm se papam electuros aut oidinaturos praeter consensuni 
atqae electiooem domini imperatoris Ottonis Caesaris Augtt$ti filtique 
ipsms regift Ottonis.*«*«Uttdprand, HUtQfia Oiimis^ c. 8. 

^ ' la timporihnt adco a dyabalo e$t pcrciissas at infia dterum 
octo spaciam eodem sit in vauicrc mortoas,’ says Liadprand, c. ip, 
crediting with less than his wonted emit the suppoied aathcc oi 
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of the Emperor and his nominee. Otto again subdued Ckap. IX. 
and again forgave them, but when they rebelled for a third 
time, in a.d. 966, he resolved to shew them what imperial 
supremacy meant. Thirteen leaders, among them the 
twelve tribunes, were executed, the consuls were banished, 
republican forms entirely suppressed, the government of 
the city entrusted to the Pope as viceroy. He, too, must 
not presume on the sacredness of his person to set up 
any claims to independence. Otto regarded the pontiff 
as no more than the first of his subjects, the creature of 
his own will, the depositary of an authority which must 
be exercised according to the discretion of the sovereign. 

He obtained from his nominee, Leo VIII, a confirma- 
tion of the veto on papal elections which the citizens had 
yielded in a.d. 963 (and which it was afterwards sup- 
posed that Hadrian I had granted to Charles) in a decree 
which may yet be read among the documents which 
constitute canon law ®. The vigorous exercise of such 
a ix)wer might be expected to reform as well as to re- 
strain the apostolic see ; and it was for this purpose, and 
in noble honesty, that the 'I eutonic monarchs employed 
it. But the fortunes of Otto in the city are a type of 
those which his successors were destined to experience. 
Notwithstanding their admitted rights and the momentary 
enthusiasm with which they were greeted in Rome, not 
all the efforts of Emperor after Emperor could gain any 
firm hold on the capital they were so proud of. Visiting 
it only once or twice in their reigns, they must be sup- 
ported among a fickle populace by a large army of 

John's death, who well might have desired a long life for so useful 
a servant. 

He adds->-^Sed eucharistiae viaticum, ipsius instinctu qui earn 
petcusserat, »on percepit.’ 

• Corpus iuris Cmtmict, Dist. Ixiii, */w synodo: A deem 
which U proWbly substantially genuine, although the form in which 
we have it ii ei^entiy of later we. 
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Chaf. IX. stratiget«i ivhtch melted away with terrible mi^idity under 
the sun of Italy amid the deadly hollows of the Cam^ 
pagna^. Rome soon resumed her turbulent indepen- 
dence. 

j ru/£ Causes partly the same prevented the Saxon princes 
gaining a firm footing throughout Italy. Sfnce 
Charles the Bald had bartered away for the crowii all 
that made it worth having, no Emperor had exerc| 

effective authority there. The msst domimci had ceai, 

to traverse the country ; the local governors had thro^rn 
off control, a crowd of petty potentates had establish^ 
principalities by aggressions on their weaker neighbours. 
Only in the dominions of great nobles, like the marquis 
of Tuscany and duke of Spoleto, and in some of the cities 
where the supremacy of the bishop was paving the way for 
a republican system, could traces of political order be 
found, or the arts of peace flourish. Otto, who, though 
he came as a conqueror, ruled legitimately as Italiaii 
king, found his feudal vassals less amenable than in 
Germany. While actually present he succeeded by pro- 
gresses and edicts, and stern justice, in doing something 
to still the turmoil ; on his departure Italy relapsed into 
that disorganization for which her natural features were 
not less answerable than the mixture of her races. Yet 
it was at this era, when the confusion was wildest, that 
there appeared the first rudiments of an Italian nationality, 
base4 partly on geographical position, partly on the use 
dP a common language and the slow growth of peculiar 
customs and modes of thought. But though already 
jealous of die Tedescan, Lombards and Tuscans were 
still very far flrom disputing his sway. Pope, magnates, 
imd cities bowed to Otto as king Emperor ; nor did 
he bethink himself of crushing while it was weak a sent^ 
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ment whose development threatened the existence of his Cha^. tX 
empire. Holding Italy equally for his own with Germany, 
and ruling both on the same principles, he was content 
to keep it a separate kingdom, neither changing its insti- 
tutions nor sending Saxons, as Charles had sent Franks, 
to represent his government 
The lofty claims which Otto acquired with the Roman 
crown urged him to resume the plans of foreign conquest/^''^^^^ 
which had lain neglected since the days of Charles: 
growing vigour of the Teutonic people, now definitely 
separating themselves from surrounding races (this is the 
era when frontier countships such as the Marks of Branden- 
burg, Meissen, and Schleswig, were established), placed 
in his hands a force to execute those plans which his 
predecessors had wanted. In this, as in his other 
enterprises, the great Emperor was active, wise, suc- 
cessful. Retaining the southern half of Italy, and un- 
willing to confess the loss of Rome, the Eastern Emperors 
had not ceased to annoy her German masters by intrigue, 
and might now, under the vigorous leadership first of 
Nicephorus and then of the Armenian John Ticimiskes, 
hope again to menace them in arms. Policy, and the Tmards 
fascination which an ostentatiously legitimate court exer- 
cised over the Saxon stranger, made Otto, as Napoleon 
wooed Maria Louisa, seek for his heir the hand of the 
princessTheophano, daughter of the Emperor Romanus II. 

Bishop Liudprand’s account of his embassy represents in 
an amusing manner the rival pretensions of the old and 
new Empires^. The Easterns, who fancied that with 
the name they preserved the character and rights of 
Rome, held it almost as absurd as it was wicked that 
a Flank should insult their prerogative by reigning in 

^ lihwe W«i a separate chancellor for Italy, as afterwards for the 
itioMlaiB of Bttmndv. 
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Chap. IX. Italy as Emperor. They refused him that title alto- 
gether; and when the Pope had, in a letter addressed 
^Imperatori Graecorum* asked Nicephorus Phocas, suc- 
cessor of Romanus II and stepfather of Theophano, to 
gratify the wishes of the Emperor of the Romans, the 
Eastern was furious. ‘You are no Romans/ saM he, 
* but wretched Lombards: what means this insolent Fope? 
with Constantine all Rome migrated hither/ The\wily 
bishop appeased him by reviling the citizens of Rome, 
while he insinuated that Constantinople had no nght 
to take their name, and proceeded to vindicate 
the Francia and Saxonia of his master. ‘ “ Roman is 
the most contemptuous name we can use— it conveys the 
reproach of every vice, cowardice, falsehood, avarice. 
But what can be expected from the descendants of the 
fratricide Romulus? to his asylum were gathered the 
offscourings of the nations : thence came these #cocr/xo- 
K/xIro/Ms.’ Nicephorus among other demands required 
the * theme * or province of Rome as the price of com- 
pliance his successor, and murderer, John Tzimiskes, 
was more moderate, and Theophano became the bride 
of Otto II. 

Towards Holding. the two capitals of Charles the Great, Otto 

vindicate the suzerainty over the West Frankish 
kingdom which it had been meant that the imperial title 
should carry with it. Arnulf had asserted the claim by 
making Eudes, the first king of the line which takes its 
name from his grand-nephew Hugh Capet, receive the 
crown as a feudatory; Henry the P'owler had been 
less successful. Otto pursued the same course, intriguing 
with the discontented nobles of the Carolingian Louis 
d’Outremer, and receiving their, fealty as Superior of 
Roman Gaul. These pretensions, however, could have 

• * Sancti impedi nostri olim servos princtpes, Benevcntanum salt- 
«set, tradat/ c, 15. The epithet is worth notipiog. 
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been made effective only by arms, and the feudal militia Chaf. DC 
of the tenth century was no such instrument of conquest 
as the hosts of Clovis and Charles had been. The star 
of the Carolingian king upon the fortress-hill of Laon 
was paling before the rising greatness of the Parisian 
Capets : a Romano-Celtic nation had formed itself, dis- 
tinct in tongue from the Franks, whom it was fast ab- 
sorbing, and still less willing to submit to a Saxon 
stranger. The modern kingdom of Frances may be 
said to date from the accession of Hugh Capet, a.d. 987, 
and the claims of the Roman Empire were never after- 
wards formally admitted. 

Of that France, however, Aquitaine was virtually inde- Lorraine 
pendent. Lotharingia and Burgundy did not belong to 
it at all. The former of these kingdoms had adhered^ 
to the West Frankish king, Charles the Simple, against 
the East Frankish Conrad : but now, as mostly German 
in blood and speech, threw itself into the arms of Otto, 
and was thenceforth (till sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries) an integral part of the Empire. Burgundy, 
a separate kingdom, had, by seeking from Charles the 
Fat a ratification of Boso’s election, by admitting, in 
the person of Rudolf the first Transjurane king, the 
feudal superiority of Arnulf, acknowledged itself to be 
dependent on the German crown. Otto governed it for 
thirty years, nominally as the guardian of the young 
king Conrad (son of Rudolf II). 

Otto s conquests to the North and East approved him 
a worthy successor of the first Emperor. He penetrated 

^ Llfidprand calls the Eastern Franks * Franci Teutonici’ to dts- 
tmgtiish them from the Romanized Franks of Gaul or * Francigenae* 
as they were frequently called. The name * hrank * seems even so 
early as the tenth century to have been used in the East as a generftl 
name for the Western peoples of Europe. Eiudprand says that the 
Ba$ten)i Emperor included * sub Francorum nomine tarn lUitmos 
mmttt Tentotticos.* Probably this use dates from the time of 
Charles. 
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CitAP. !X. &r into Jutland^ annexed Schleswig, made Harold the 
J^mmark Blue-toothed his vassal. The Slavic tribes were obliged 
to submit, to follow the German host in war, to allow 
the free preaching of the Gospel in their borders. The 
Hungarians he forced to forsake their nomad life, ^nd 
relieved Europe from the fear of Asiatic invasion^jby 
strengthening the frontier of Austria. Over more distant 
Mngland, lands, Northern Spain and England, it was not possiWe 
to recover the commanding position of Charles. HenW, 
as head of the Saxon name, may have wished to unite as 
branches on both sides the sea \ and it was perhaps partfy 
with this intent that he gained for Otto the hand of Edith, 
sister of the English king Athelstan the Victorious. But 
the claim of supremacy, if any there was, was repudiated 
by Edgar, when, exaggerating the lofty style assumed by 
some of his predecessors, he called himself ^Basileus 
and Imperator of Britain V thereby seeming to pretend 
to a sovereignty over all the nations of the island similar^ 
to that which the Roman Emperor claimed over the states 
of Christendom. 

of This restored Empire, which professed itself a continu- 
Carolingian, was in many respects different. 
It was less wide, including, if we reckon strictly, only 
Germany proper and two-thirds of Italy; or counting 
in subject but separate kingdoms, Burgundy, Bohemia 
and Moravia, Poland, Denmark, perhaps Hungary. Its 

Conring, De Finiius ImptriL 

^ ^ileoi was a favourite title of the English kings before the 
Conq^t. Titles like this used in these early English charters prove, 
it baldly be said, absolutely nothing as to the real existence 
of any rights or powers of the English king beyond his own borders. 
What they d6 prove (over and above the taste for ^orid rhetoirle 
in the royal clerks) is the impression produced by the imperial style, 
and by the idea of the Emperor’a throne as suppled by the th^ne# 
of and other lesser potentates. See hereon Freeman, JSf^^ 
^ Ahws. CmqmHf vol. L eh. 3, f 4; who, howsver, draws Am 
rile esc of sneh tides oopelnsloni regarding the riglhts of the Ea^ish 
htagi over the whole of Britain which seem mwAmmi « 
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cbwcter was less ecclesiastical. Otto esuiUed indeed the Chai^« IX. 
spiritual potentates of his realm, and was earnest in spread-* 
ittg Christianity among the heathen : he was master of the 
Pope and Defender of the Holy Roman Church. But Chatht. 
religion held a less important place in his mind and his 
administration : he made fewer wars for its sake, summoned 
no councils, and did not, like his predecessor, criticize the 
discourses of bishops. It was also less Roman. We do 
not know whether Otto associated with that name any- 
thing more than the right to universal dominion and 
a certain oversight of matters spiritual, nor how far he 
believed himself to be treading in the steps of the earlier 
Caesars. He could not speak Latin, though he tried in 
middle life to learn it, he had few learned men around 
him, he cannot have possessed the varied cultivation 
which had been so fruitful in the mind of Charles. 

Moreover, the conditions of his time were different, and 
did not permit similar attempts at wide organization. 

The local potentates would have submitted to no missi 
dominici ; separate laws and lurisdictions would not have 
yielded to imperial capitularies; the pltuita at which 
those laws were framed or published would not have 
been crowded, as of yore, by armed freemen. But what 
Otto could he did, and did it to good purpose. Con- 
stantly traversing his dominions, he introduced an order 
and prosperity before unknown, and left everywhere the 
impress of an heroic character. Under him the Germans 
be^me not only a united nation, but were at once raised 
on a pinnacle among European peoples as the imperial 
racc^ the possessors of Rome and Rome's authority. 

The political connection with Italy, while stirring their 
spirit; brought with it a knowledge and culture hitherto 
and gave the newly-kindled energy an object 
(kfxpimy became in her turn ^e instructress the neigh- 
bcMmr tribes, vdio trembled at Otto's sceptre; Poland 
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Chap. IX, and Bohemia received from her their arts and their 
learning with their religion. If the revived Romano- 
Germanic Empire was less splendid than the Empire of 
the West had been under Charles, it was, within narrower 
limits, firmer and more lasting, since based on national 
and social forces which the other had wanted. It per- 
petuated the name, the language, the literature, such as 
it then was, of Rome ; it extended her spiritual sway ; 
it strove to represent that concentration for which men 
cried, and became a power to unite and civiliVe 
Europe. \ 

Oi/o //, The time of Otto the Great has required a fuller treat- 
983 ment, as the era of the Holy Empire's foundation : suc- 
ceeding rulers may be more quickly dismissed. Yet 
Otto III, Otto Ill’s reign cannot pass unnoticed: short, sad, full 
of bright promise never fulfilled. His mother was the 
Eastern princess Theophano ; his preceptor the illustrious 
Gerbert of Aurillac (who had studied in the schools of 
Moorish Spain), archbishop, first of Rheims and afterwards 
of Ravenna : through the one he felt himself connected 
with the legitimacy of the Eastern Empire, and had 
imbibed its absolutist spirit ; by the other he had 
been reared in the dream of a renovated Rome, with her 
memories turned to realities. To accomplish that renova- 
tion, who so fit as he who with the vigorous blood of 
the Teutonic conqueror inherited the venerable rights of 
HU Constantinople ? It was his design, now that the solemn 
wr- wi*Wennial era of the birth of Christ had arrived, to renew 
iUedover the majesty of the city and make her again the capital 
^w^of^ of a world-embracing Empire, victorious as Trajan's, 
Romu despotic as Justinian's, holy as Constantine's. His young 
and visionary mind was too much dazzled by the gor- 
geous fancies it created to see the world as it was— Ger* 
many rude, Italy unquiet, Rome corrupt and faithless* 
In A.O. 995, at the age of fifteen, be took from his grand* 
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mother’s hands the reins of government, and entered Chap, DC; 

Italy to receive his crown, and quell the disorders of 

Rome. There he put to death the rebel Crescentius, in 

whom modern enthusiasm has seen a patriotic republican, 

who, reviving the institutions of Alberic, had ruled as 

consul or senator, sometimes entitling himself Emperor. 

The young monarch reclaimed, perhaps extended, the 

privilege of Charles and Otto the Great, by nominating 

successive pontiffs : first Bruno his cousin (Gregory V), 

then Gerbert, whose papal name of Sylvester II Pope 

recalled significantly the ally of Constantine : Gerbert, to 
u- • If- j 1 . ’ . A.I). 1000. 

his contemporaries a marvel of science and learning, in 

later legend the magician who, at the price of his own soul, 

purchased preferment from the Enemy, and by him was 

at last carried off in the body. With the substitution of 

these men for the profligate priests of Italy, began that 

Teutonic reform of the Papacy which raised it from the 

abyss of the tenth century to the point where Hildebrand 

found it. The Emperors were working the ruin of their 

power by their most disinterested acts. 

With his tutor on Peter’s chair to second or AmciSckemesof 

him, Otto laboured on his great project in a spirit almost - 

mystic. He had an intense religious belief in style and^ 

Emperor’s duties to the world— in his proclamations he 

calls himself * Servant of the Apostles,’ ‘Servant of Jesus 

Christ ’ — together with the ambitious antiquarianism of 

a fiery imagination, kindled by the memorials of the glory 

and power he represented. Even the wording of his laws 

witnesses to the strange mixture of notions that filled bis 

eager brain. ‘ We have ordained this,’ says an edict, ♦ in 

order that, the Church of God being freely and firmly 

la Pertz, M. 0 , IL^ Diplomatum ii. part ii. n. 226 : ‘ Otto senms 
apoatolonmi ct dco favente Komanomra iraperalor Augustas.' Ibid, 
a* 544 ; ‘Otto lerdus Servus lesu Cbristi et Komanorum imperator 
titles become general after the beginning of 1000 ; 
tbeio imns cwily one example before (see n. 226). 
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Chav. IX. stablished, our Empire may be advanced and the crovA of 
our knighthood triumph ; that the power of the Roman 
people may he extended and the commonwealth be re- 
stored ; so may we be found worthy after living righteously 
in the tabernacle of this world, to fly away from the pi^n 
of this life and reign most righteously with the Lord.’ !To 
exclude the claims of the Eastern Court he used the Qtle 
*Romamrum Imperator' instead of the simple 'Imperar^* 
of his predecessors. His seals bear a legend resembliW 
that used by Charles, ' Renovatio Imperii Rofnanorum\\ 
even the ‘commonwealth,’ despite the results that name 
had produced under Alberic and Crescentius, was to be 
re-established. He built a palace on the Aventine, then 
the most healthy and beautiful quarter of the city ; he 
devised a regular administrative system of government for 
his capital — naming a patrician, a prefect, and a body of 
judges, who were commanded to recognize no law but tht^ 
Roman. The formula of their appointment has been pre- 
served to us : in it the Emperor delivering to the jut^e 
a copy of the code bids him ‘ with this code judge Rome 
and the Leonine city and the whole world.’ He intro- 
duced into the simple German court the ceremonious 
magniflcence of the East, not without giving oflence to 
many of his followers". He asserted his prerogative 
by conferring the regal title upon the rulers of Hun- 
gaiy and Poland. His father’s wish to draw Italy 
and Germany more closely together, he followed op by 
giving the chancellorship of both countries to the same 
churchman, by maintaining a strong force of German in 
Italy, and 1^ taking his Italian retinue with him throu|^ 
the Transalpine lands. How hr these brilliant and wide- 

* ‘Impemtor antiqnam Romuonua ooDnietndhiea ian as 
owns paite (telctaw mu aipiau ream^ twaporifaM UMlm 
fadwhia <ttue divaisi divane <wtidbMU.‘-«4kieUBat, Ckm- Mb iv. 

a9(Perts, if. <7. if. iii. p. 
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mwjhing plans were capable of realisation, had their Cha% 0C^ 
author lived to attempt it, can be but guessed at. It is 
reasonable to suppose that whatever power he might have 
gained in the South he would have lost in the North. 

Dwelling rarely in Germany, and in sympathies more a 
Southern than a Teuton, he reined in the fierce barons 
with no such tight hand as his grandfather had been wont 
to do 3 he displeased the Germans by favouring the 
claim which the Pope advanced to control their pre- 
lates ; he neglected the schemes of northern conquest ; 
he released the Polish monarch from the obligation of 
tribute, and relaxed the hold of Germany on the Hun- 
garians. But all, save that those plans were his, is now no 
more than conjecture, for Otto III, ‘ the wonder of the 
world,’ as his own generation called him, died childless 
on the threshold of manhood ; the victim, if we may trust 
a story of the time, of the revenge of Stephania, the widow 
of Crescentius, who ensnared him by her beauty, and slew 
him by a lingering poison. They carried him across 
the Alps with laments whose echoes sound faintly from 
the pages of monkish chroniclers, and buried him in the 
choir of the basilica at Aachen some fifty paces from the 
tomb of Charles beneath the central dome. Two years 
had not passed since, setting out on his last journey to 
Rome, he had opened that tomb, had gazed on the great 
Emperor, sitting on a marble throne, robed and crowned, 
with the Gospel-book open before him ; and there, touch- 
ing the dead hand, unclasping from the neck its golden 
cross, had taken, as it were, an investiture of Empire from 
his frankish forerunner o. Short as was his life and few 

* The deUils legsrding the Ending of the body of Charles, diough 
ghee a contemporary annalist, have been recently discrmi^ m 
mmmicafit with i^nhard's statement that Charles was bnikd on 
thi diW of Ills death, and are open to other objectioas. Bat thoie 
are {miM In die ammnt whkh seem antllmly to have been invented t 
and ft Is that the plaeii« of the body in the tomb wa# 
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Chap. IX. his acts, Otto III is in one respect more memorable than 
any who went before or came after him. None save he 
desired to make the seven-hilled city again the seat of 
dominion, reducing Germany and Lombardy and Greece 
to their rightful place of subject provinces, No one else 
so forgot the present to live in the light of the anfcient 
order; no other soul was so possessed by that f^id 
mysticism and that reverence for the glories of the j^st, 
whereon rested the idea of the mediaeval Empire, 

The direct line of Otto the Great had now ended, a^d 
though the Franks might elect and the Saxons accept 
Henry II (called the Saint) i* (great-grandson of Henry the 
Fowler and thus second cousin of Otto III), Italy was not 
bound by their acts. Neither the Empire nor the Lombard 
kingdom could yet be claimed as of right by the German 
Italy inde- king. Her princes placed Ardoin, marquis of Ivrca, 
pmdenL vacant throne of Pavia, moved partly by the 

growing aversion to a Transalpine power still more by 
the desire of impunity under a monarch feebler than 
any since Berengar. But the selfishness that had exalted 
Ardoin soon overthrew him. Ere long a party among the 
nobles, seconded by the Pope, invited Henry, who had 
already entered Italy in a. d. 1004 ; his strong army 
made opposition hopeless, and at Rome he received the 
Henry II imperial crown, a.d. 1014. The crowning there of three 
successive German kings, and the alliance of the second 
loaX Roman dynasty, had evidently strength- 

ened the attraction which the South had for the North. 
It is, perhaps, more singular that the Transalpine kings 
should have clung so pertinaciously to Italian sovereignty 
than that the Lombards should have so frequently at- 

only provisional, and that it was immediately afterwards embalmed 
and set in the position in which Otto 111 found it.— Cf. Hodgkin, 
Italy and her Inmders, vol, viii. p. 273, 

^ Annalee Qmdlinh,% ad ann. 1002, in Perta, G. Serift* 
iii p, 78. 
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tempted to recover their independence, the former Chap* IX* 
had often little or no hereditary claim, they were not 
secure in their seat at home, they crossed a huge moun- 
tain barrier into a land of treachery and hatred. But 
Rome’s glittering lure was irresistible, and the disunion 
of Italy promised an easy conquest. Surrounded by 
martial vassals, these Emperors were generally for the 
moment supreme : once their pennons had disappeared 
in the gorges of Tyrol, things reverted to their former 
condition, and Tuscany was little more dependent than 
France. In Southern Italy the viceroy of the Eastern Southern 
Emperor ruled from Bari, and Rome was an outpost 
instead of the centre of Teutonic power. A curious evi- 
dence of the wavering politics of the time is furnished by 
the Annals of Benevento, the Lombard town which on 
the confines of the East Roman and West Roman realms 
gave steady obedience to neither. They usually date by 
and recogni;je the princes of Constantinople seldom 
mentioning the Franks, till the reign of Conrad II ; after 
him the Western becomes Imperator^ the Eastern, appear- 
ing more rarely, is Imperator Constantinopolitanus, As- 
sailed by the Saracens, masters already of Sicily, these 
regions seemed on the eve of being lost to Christendom, 
and the Romans sometimes bethought themselves of 
returning under the sceptre of Constantinople. As the 
weakness of the East Roman monarchs in the South 
favoured the rise of the Apulian dominion which the 
Norman Robert Wiscard established (a.d. 1059-1077), 

^ Annedei BenevetUant, in Pert*, C. Ifs, Scripts ill pp, 173 
sq. ; e,g. sub anno 958 (p. 175). So an annalist at Salerno, writing 
at the end of the tenth century, says that the true emperor is he whd 
reigns at Constantinople, though * the kings of the Gauls have now 
usurped the ' Imperator omnimodis non dici potest nisi qui 

regtinm Romanum praecst, hoc cst Constanttnopolitannm. Reges 
Gdlonun nunc nsurparunt sibi talem nomen, nam antiqhilus omni- 
modis sic non vodtati sunt,'— Chron. Salem, apud (Perts, M, <?, Af,, 

Script, a pv 479X 
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CHhf^ m. so did the liberties of the northern cities shoot up in the 
absence of the Germanic Emperors and the feuds of the 
territorial magnates. Milan, Pavia, Cremona, were only 
the foremost among many populous centres of industry, 
some of them already self-governing, all quickly absorb* 
ing or repelling the rural nobility, and not afraW to 
display by tumults their aversion to the Germans.! 
Crntradll^ The reign of Conrad II (usually called the Salic)! the 
A.r>. ioa4*- Emperor of the great Franconian line, is remarkable 
for the accession to the Empire of Burgundy, or, as it is 
after this time more often called, the kingdom of Arles 
Rudolf III, the last king, had proposed to bequeath it to 
Henry II, and the states were at length persuaded to con- 
sent to its reunion to the crown from which it had been 
separated, though to some extent dependent, since the 
death of Lothar I (son of Lewis the Pious). On Rudolft 
death in 1032, Eudes, count of Champagne, endeavoured to 
seize it, and entered the north-western districts, from whidh 
be was dislodged by Conrad with some difficulty. Unlike 
Italy, it became an integral member of the Germanic 
realm : its prelates and nobles sat in imperial diets, and long 
retained the style and title of Princes of the Holy Empire. 
The central government was, however, seldom effective in 
these outlying territories, exposed always to the intrigues, 
finally to the aggressions, of Capetian France. 
iiinrylll, Under Conrad's son Henry the Third the Empire 
attained the meridian of its power. At home Otto the 
^ * Great's prerogative had not stood so high. The duchies, 
always the chief source of disquietude, were allowed to 
temain vacant or filled by the relatives of the monarchy 
who himself retained, contrary to usual practice, those of 
Fxanconia and (for some years) Swabia. Abbeys and 
sees lay virtually in his gift. Intestine feuds were re* 
messedl^ theiwocUmationofaimblkpe^ Abi<oa4 
' See Appex»bx» Note A* 
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thie feudal superiority over Hungary^ which Henry II had Ctf ai‘» IX. 
gained by conferring the title of King with the hand of 
his sister Gisela, was enforced by war, the country made 
almost a province, and compelled to pay tribute. In //« 

Rome no German sovereign had ever been so absolute. 

A disgraceful contest between three claimants of the 
papal chair had shocked even the reckless apathy of 
Italy 8. Henry deposed them all, and appointed their 
successor: he became hereditary patrician, and wore 
constantly the green mantle and circlet of gold which 
were the badges of that office, seeming, one might 
think, to find in it some further authority than that 
which the imperial name conferred. A Roman synod 
granted to Henry the right of nominating the supreme 
pontiff; and the Roman priesthood, who had forfeited 
the respect of the world even more by habitual simony 
than by the flagrant corruption of their manners, were 
forced to receive German after German as their bishop, 
at the bidding of a ruler so powerful, so severe, and 
so pious. But Henry’s encroachments alarmed his 
own nobles no less than the priesthood, and the 
reaction, which might have been dangerous to him- 
self, was fatal to his successor^, A mere chance, as 
some may call it, determined the course of history. 

The great Emperor died suddenly in a.d. 1056, ^nd 
a child was left at the helm, while storms were gathering 
that might have demanded the wisest hand. 

* At a provincial synod held near Rhcims in 991, Arnulf bishop 
of Orleans had delivered a vehement condemnation of the conduct 
and pretensions of recent pontiffs, going so far as to declare the Pope 
to be Antichrist, * sitting in the terapte of God and setting hiniam 
forth as God ’ (a Thess. ii. 4). As Ranke remarks ( 

ni. p. 4$), Amnlf and other opponenu of papal claims were sadly 
hampeiwa by the power ascribe to the Pope in the Pseudo Isidorian 
deciatalSi Wlddli they did not know to be forgeries. 

* The Abb^ of Clnny was already the centre of a monastic move- 

h httm of tha deliverance of the clergy from secular contred. 



CHAPTER X 

STRUGGLE OF THE EMPIRl^AND THE 
PAPACY NX 

Chap. X. * Reformed by the Emperors and their Teutonic no- 
minees, the Papacy had resumed in the middl^of the 
eleventh century the ambitious schemes shadowed forth 
by Nicholas I, and which the degradation of the list age 
had only suspended. Under the guidance of her g^atest 
mind, Hildebrand, the archdeacon of Rome, she now 
advanced to their completion, and proclaimed that war 
of the ecclesiastical power against the civil power in the 
person of the Emperor, which became the centre of the 
subsequent history of both. While the nature of the 
struggle cannot be understood without a glance at their 
previous connection, the vastness of the subject forbids 
an attempt to draw even its outlines, and restricts our 
view to those relations of Popedom and Empire which 
arise directly out of their respective positions as heads 
. spiritual and temporal of the universal Christian state. 
Grmthiif The eagerness of Christianity in the age immediately 
the Papal following her recognition as the religion favoured by the 
state to purchase by submission the support of the civil 
power, has been already remarked. I'he change from 
independence to supremacy was gradual. The tale we 
smile at, how Constantine, healed of his leprosy, granted 
the West to bishop Sylvester, and retired to By2antium 
that no secular prince might interfere with the jurisdiction 
or profane the neighbourhood of Peter’s chair, worked 
great effects through the belief it commanded for many 
centuries. Nay more, it bad a* sort of groundwork in fact. 
Through the removal of the seat of government from the 
Tiber to the Bosphorus the Pope grew to be the greatest 
persotiage in the city, and in the prostration after 
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Alarich^s invasion he was seen to be so. Henceforth Chak X. 
he alone was a permanent and effective, though still 
unacknowledged power, as truly superior to the senate 
and consuls in the revived municipal republic after the 
ninth century as Augustus and Tiberius had been to the 
faint continuance of their earlier prototypes. Pope Leo 
the First asserted the universal jurisdiction of his see ", 
and his persevering successors slowly enthralled Italy, 

Illyricum, Gaul, Spain, Africa, dexterously confounding 
their undoubted metropolitan and patriarchal rights with 
those of oecumenical bishop, in which they were finally 
merged. By his writings and the fame of his personal 
sanctity, by the conversion of England and the intro- 
duction of an impressive ritual, Gregory the Ckeat did 
more than any other pontiff to advance Rome’s eccle- 
siastical authority. Yet his tone to Maurice of Con- 
stantinople was deferential, to Phocas adulatory ; his 
successors were not consecrated till confirmed by the 
Emperor or the Exarch ; one of them was dragged in 
chains to the Bosphorus, and banished thence to Sc'ythia. 

When the Image-breaking controversy and the intervention 
of Pipin weakened and ultimately broke the allegiance 
of the Popes to the East, the Franks, as patricians and 
Emperors, seemed to step into the position which 
Constantinople had lost \ At Charles’s coronation, says 
the Saxon poet, 

‘ Et sammus eundem 
Praesul adoravit, sicut mos debitus olim 
IMncipibus fuit antiquis.’ 

Their relations were, however, no longer the same. If 
the Frank vaunted conquest, the priest spoke only of 
free gift What Christendom saw was that Charles was jRfMms 

* Roma per sedem Bcati Petri caput orbiseffecta, — See note Sp 31* 

^ * Claves . , , vobiii ad npium dimimmus.*— Pope Greg^ III to 
Charles Martel, in Codex CaroHnus^ ap. Muratori, S, /« iii part ii. 
p. 7 ^. however, prefer to read * ad rogum/ 
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Chap. K. 
Papacv 
and ihi 
Empiit* 


crowned by the Pope’s hands, and undertook as bis 
principal duty the protection and advancement of the 
Holy Roman Church. HThe circumstances of Otto the 
(treat’s coronation gave an even more favourable opening 
to sacerdotal claims, for it was a Pope who sumnjoned 
him to Rotne and a Pope who received from him ad oath 
of fidelity and aid, as it had been through the actibn of 
successive pontiffs that the fleeting Emperors oft the 
preceding hundred years had each obtained the criwn. 
In the conflict of three powers, the Emperor, the pontiff, 
and the people — represented by their senate and consuls, 
or by the demagogue of the hour — the most steady, 
prudent, and far-sighted was sure eventually to prevail. 
The Popedom had no minorities, as yet few disputed 
successions, few revolts within its own army — the host of 
churchmen through Europe. The conversion of Germany 
by the English Winfrith (St. Boniface), under its direct sanp- 
tion, gave it a hold on the rising hierarchy of the greatek 
European state ; the extension of the rule of Charles 
and Otto diffused in the same measure its emissaries 
and pretensions. The first disputes turned on the 
right of the prince to confirm the elected pontiff, 
which was afterwards supposed to have been granted 
by Hadrian I to Charles, in the decree quoted as 
* Hadrmnus Papa <*.’ This ‘ ius eligendi et ordinandi 
$ummum poniifictm^ which Lewis I appears as abandoning 
by the ^ Ego Ludavicus^^ was claimed by the Carolingians 
whenever they felt themselves strong enough, and having 
fallen into desuetude in the troublous times of the Italian 
Emperors, was formally renewed to Otto the Great by his 
nominee l^eo VHI. We have seen it used, and used in the 
purest spirit, by Otto himself, by his grandson Otto til, 
last of all, and most autoctarically, by Henry IIL Along 


* Cmpm tmi$ CamnUh IsiU. 

< Bkt. beUi. c. Tbit dmm is, hoWiVar* probably 
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vnih it there had grown up a bold counter-assumption Cha)p. X- 
of the Papal chair to be itself the source of the im* 
pedal dignity. In submitting to a fresh coronation by 
die Pope, Lewis the Pious tacitly admitted the invalidity 
of that previously performed by his father ; Charles the 
Bald did not scout the arrogant declaration of John VIII« 
that to him alone the Emperor owed his crown ; and the 
council of Pavia when it chose that monarch king of 
Italy, repeated the assertion. Subsequent Popes knew 
better than to apply to the chiefs of Saxon and Franconian 
chivalry language which the feeble Neustrian had not 
resented ; but the precedent remained, the weapon was 
only hid behind the pontifical robe to be flashed out 
with effect when the moment should come. There were 
also two other great steps which papal power had taken. 

By the invention or adoption of the False Decretals « it 

had provided itself with a legal system suited to any 

emergency, and which gave it unlimited authority through 

the Christian world in causes spiritual and over persons 

ecclesiastical. Canonistical ingenuity found it easy in 

one way or another to make this include all causes and 

persons whatsoever : for crime is always, and wrong is 

often, sin, nor can aught be anywhere done which may 

not affect the clergy. On the gifts of Pipin and Charles, Temft^ 

repeated and confirmed by Lewis I, Charles II, Otto I 

and Otto III, and now made to rest on the more vener- 

• < Kos eleginms merito et approbavimns una cum annisn et voto 
patntm ampUqne senatns et gentis togatae,’ &c., ap. Baron* Aim* 

ad ann. 876. 

* * DIvIna voa pietaa B. principum apostolorum Petri et Panli inter- 
vtatiiaie per vJcariutn ipsomxn dominum loatinem smnmum pontiflceni 
* . . ^ aa impenale culmen S. Spiritna iudicio provexit/-— 

in Mixr. S, A’. /. lU part i. p. 150, 

« Titcie decreet attribntcd to early Cowncils and Popes were fimed, 
piubaldi hi Gan^ abo«t the middle of die ninth century, and btaose 

dle«leMhb^h«^ Thecollecticiiiwhielh 

P*a«td iiiiyier the name of Iddore conlalas some femtine matter with 

a 1^ OMw {Mdpal^ 
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Chap. X. able authority of the first Christian Emperor, it could 
found claims to the sovereignty of Rome, Tuscany, and 
all else that had belonged to the exarchate. Indefinite 
in their terms, these grants were not meant by the 
donors to convey full political authority over the districts 
bestowed — that belonged to the head of the Empir^but 
only, as in the case of other church estates, a sort of 
perpetual usufruct, a beneficial enjoyment which did not 
carry sovereignty, but might be deemed to carry a\sort 
of feudal lordship over the tenants who dwelt uponUhe 
soil. They were, in fact, what we should call endW- 
ments. Nor had the gifts been ever actually reduced into 
possession : the Pope had been hitherto more frequently 
the victim than the lord of the neighbouring barons. The 
grants were, however, not denied, and might be made a 
formidable engine of attack. Ai)pealing to them, the Pope 
could brand his opponents as unjust and impious ; aipd 
could summon nobles and cities to defend him as their 
liege lord, just as, with no better original right, he sub- 
sequently invoked the help of the Norman conquerors of 
Naples and Sicily. 

The attitude of the Roman Church to the imperial 
power at Henry the Third’s death was externally respect- 
ful. The title of a German king to receive the crown 
of the city was not seriously disputed and the Pope was 
his lawful subject. Hitherto the initiative in reform had 
come from the civil magistrate. But the secret of the 
pontiffs strength lay in this : he, and he alone, could 
confer the crown, and had therefore the right of imposii^ 
conditions on its recipient. Frequent interregna, while 
they had enabled the Pope to assume upon each occasion 
a more and more independent position, had prevented 
the power of the Transalpine sovereigns from taking 
firm root None of them could claim to rdgn by 
hereditary right ; none could deny that the holy Church 
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had before sought and might again seek a defender Chap* X* . 
elsewhere. And since the need of such defence had 
originated the ‘transference of the Empire from the 
Greeks to the Franks/ since to render such defence 
was the Emperor's chief function, the Pope might surely 
hold it to be his duty as well as his right to see that the 
candidate was capable of fulfilling his task, to reject him 
if he neglected or misperformed it. 

^ The first step was to remove a blemish in the constitu- Ifildebrem- 
tion of the Church, by fixing a defined body to choose the 
supreme pontiff. This Nicholas II did in a.d. 1059, under*^^^^^* 
the counsel and impulse of the archdeacon Hildebrand. 

His decree vested the election in the college of cardinals, 
while it contemplated the subsequent assent of the clergy 
and people of Rome and reserved the rights of Henry IV 
and more vaguely of his successors ^ Then the reforming 
spirit, kindled by the abuses and depravity of the last 
century, advanced apace. Directed by Hildebrand, who 
after having exerted a predominant influence during two 
pontificates himself became Pope as Gregory the Seventh 
in A.D. 1073, it strove for two main objects— the enforce- 
ment of celibacy, especially on the secular clergy, who 
enjoyed in this respect considerable freedom ; and the 
extinction of simony*. In the former, the Emperors 
and part of the laity were not unwilling to join : the 
latter no one dared to defend in theory. But when a d. 1075. 
Gregory declared that it was sin for the ecclesiastic 
to receive his benefice under conditions from a lay- 
man, and so condemned the whole system of the feudal 

** Hildebrand when elected recognized these rights. 

It was at this time (a.i>. 1059) that the same Pope, by investing 
the Norman Robert Wiscird with the title of duke of Apulia and 
Calabria as a fief of the Holy See, provided for his successors in the 
chair of Peter an ally whose help was to prove invaluable to them. 

^ The sin of ^mon (Acts viii. 18-^4) was deemed to include the 
employment of any corrupt means to obtain preferment to an 
ecc to a irt iea l offiee* 
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Chap. X. investitorej^ of knd to the clergy, he aimed a deadly blow 
at tlwfe authority of every secular ruler. Half of the land 
and of Germany was in the hands of bishops and 
abbots, who would now be freed from the Emperor^S 
control to pass under that of the Pope, In such state 
of things government itself would be impossible. 

Hen^ and Gregory already mistrusted each kher: 
decree war was inevitable. The Pope citM his 
opponent to appear and be judged at Rome for his Vices 
and misgovernment The Emperor i replied by Con- 
voking a synod, which deposed and insulted Gregory. 
At once the dauntless monk pronounced Henry excom- 
municate, and fixed a day on which, if still unrepentant, 
he should cease to reign. Supported by his own princes, 
the monarch might have defied a command backed by no 
external force ; but the Saxons, never contented since the 
first place had passed from their own dukes to the Fran- 
conians, only waited the signal to burst into a new revolt, 
whilst through all Germany the Emperor’s tyranny and 
irregularities of life had sown the seeds of disaffection. 
Shunned, betrayed, threatened, he rushed into what 
seemed the only course left, and Canosa saw Europe’s 
A.r>, 1077, mightiest prince, titular lord of the world, a suppliant be- 
fore the successor of the Apostle. Henry soon found 
that his humiliation had not served him ; driven back into 
opposition, he defied Gregory anew, set up an anti-pope, 
overthrew the rival whom his rebellious subjects bad 
raised, and maintained to the end of his sad and chequered 
life a power often depressed but never destroyed. Nevei^ 
theless had all other humiliation been spar^, that one 
scene in the yard of the Countess Matilda’s castle, an 
imperial penitent standing barefoot and wooUen-froelmd 
on the snow, till dte priest who m within shonld admit 

f Stdctly Hwy was «t fkh dwa ealy IciSg ni 

Romtm; tw w«l aot crowned Eppsmr at Row m 
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and absolve him, was enough to mark a decisive changCi Chai^. X* 
and inflict an irretrievable disgrace on the crown so 
abased^. Its wearer could no more, with the same lofty 
confidence, claim to be the highest power on earth, 
created by and answerable to God alone. Gregory had 
extorted the recognition of that absolute superiority of 
spiritual authority which he was wont to assert so 
sternly, proclaiming that to the Pope, as God’s Vicar, all 
mankind are subject, and all rulers responsible, so that 
he, the giver of the crown, may also excommunicate 
and depose. And he discovered a simile which played 
a great part in subsequent controversy, a simile so 
happily suited to the modes of thought of the Middle 
Ages that no one dreamt of denying that it expressed 
the meaning of Scripture and the purpose of the Creator. 

Writing to William the Conqueror, king of England, he 
saysl : * For as for the beauty of this world, that it may 
be at different seasons perceived by fleshly eyes, God 
hath disposed the Sun and the Moon, lights that out- 
shine all others ; so lest the creature whom His goodness 
hath formed after His own image in this w^orld should be 
drawn astray into fatal dangers, He hath provided in the 
apostolic and royal dignities the means of ruling it through 
divers offices. ... If I, therefore, am to answer for thee' 
on the dreadful day of judgment before the just Judge 
who cannot lie, the creator of every creature, bethink thee 
whether I must not very diligently provide for thy salva- 
tion, and whether, for thine own safety, thou oughtest not 

^ The castle of Canom, of which only scanty mins remain, stood on 
cne of the northern outliers of the A^nines, some ten miles S.W. 
of { Modenese). 

La^heftV account of the penitence, which he makes to last Ibr 
three days, has wecently been called in question : see Holder Egger, 
m tm Htrtftld in Ntms Arckiv der GmUscXafi 

jfiHr dOm {kschkhtskunde (vol. adx, 1894). 

^ of Gitfory VIX to Willimn I, x.n. 1080.— JatWs, 
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Chaf* X. without delay to obey me, that so thou mayest possess the 
land of the living,’ 

Gregory was not the inventor or first propounder of 
these doctrines ; they had been before* his day a part of 
mediaeval Christianity, interwoven with its most vitf^ doc- 
trines. Six centuries earlier Pope Gelasius I had implicitly 
stated them in a letter enjoining obedience on the Emperor 
Anastasius. They were held by many others in Gre^ry’s 
day, and expressed with a more militant vehemence 
by his contemporary and friend Alfanus of Salerno”*, 
But Gregory was the first who dared to apply them to the 
world as he found it. His was that rarest and grandest of 
gifts, an intellectual courage and power of imaginative be- 
lief which, when it has convinced itself of aught, accepts it 
fully with all its consequences, and shrinks not from acting 
at once upon it. A perilous gift, as the melancholy end 
of his own career proved, for men were found less ready 
than he had thought them to follow out with unswerving 
consistency like his the principles which all acknowledged. 
But it was the very suddenness and boldness of his policy 
that secured the ultimate triumph of his cause, awing 
men’s minds and making that seem realized which had 
been till then a vague theory. His premises once ad- 
mitted — and no one dreamt of denying them — the reason- 
ings by which he established the superiority of spiritual to 
temporal jurisdiction were unassailable. With his au- 
thority, in whose hands are the keys of heaven and hell, 
whose word can bestow eternal bliss or plunge in ever- 
lasting misery, no earthly potentate can compete or 
interfere. If his power extends into the infinite, how much 
more must he be supreme over things finite? It was thus 
that Gregory and his successors were wont to argue ; the 
wonder is, not that they were obeyed, but that they were 

^ See all to Gelasius and Alfanus, and as to the view held hy 

KTAt# ITT At tmA. 
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not obeyed more implicitly. In the second sentence of Chap. X. 
excommunication which Gregory passed upon Henry the 
Fourth are these words : — 

‘ Come now, I beseech you, O most holy and blessed 
Fathers and Princes, Peter and Paul, that all the world 
may understand and know that if ye are able to bind and 
to loose in heaven, ye are likewise able on earth, accord- 
ing to the merits of each man, to give and to take away 
empires, kingdoms, princedoms, marquisates, duchies, 
countships, and the possessions of all men. For if ye 
judge spiritual things, what must we believe to be your 
power over worldly things ? and if ye judge the angels 
who rule over all proud princes, what can ye not do to 
their slaves ? ’ 

Doctrines such as these do indeed strike equally dXJ^esuUs 
all temporal governments, nor were the Innocents and 
Bonifaces of later days slow to apply them so. Oi^the 
Empire, however, the blow fell first and heaviest. As 
when Alarich entered Rome, the spell of ages was broken, 
Christendom saw its stateliest and most venerable insti- 
tution dishonoured and helpless ; allegiance w^as no longer 
undivided, for who could presume to fix in each case the 
limits of the civil and ecclesiastical jurisdictions? The 
potentates of Europe beheld in the Papacy a force which, 
if dangerous to themselves, could be made to repel the 
pretensions and baffle the designs of the strongest and 
haughtiest among them. Italy learned how to meet the 
Teutonic conqueror by gaining papal sanction for the 
leagues of her cities. The German princes, anxious to 
narrow the prerogative of their head, were the natural 
allies of his enemy, whose spiritual thunders, more terrible 
than their own lances, could enable them to depose an 
aspiring monarch, or extort from him any concessions 
they desired. Their altered tone is marked by the pro« 
mise they required from Rudolf of Swabia, whom^ at the a.d. 1077, 
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CuA» X Pope's su^estion, they set up as a rival to Heniy, that he 
ymxM not endeavour to make the throne hereditary. 

It is not possible here to dwell on the details of the 
great struggle of the Investitures, rich as it is in the 
interest of adventure and character, momentous a| were 
its results for the future. A word or two must ^flSce 
to describe the conclusion, not indeed of the whole 
drama, which was to extend over centuries, but of What 
may be called its first act. Even that act lasted beyond 
the lives of the original performers. Gregory the Sev^th 
passed away at Salerno in a, d. 1085, exclaiming with his 
last breath, ‘I have loved justice and hated iniquity, 
Ll». iio6. therefore I die in exile.' Twenty-one years later 
Henry IV died, dethroned by an unnatural son whom the 
hatred of a relentless pontiff had raised in rebellion against 
him. But that son, the Emperor Henry the Fifth, so far 
from conceding the points in dispute, proved an An- 
tagonist more ruthless and not less able than his father. 
He claimed for his crown all the rights over ecclesiastics 
that his predecessors had ever enjoyed, and when at his 
coronation in Rome, a.d. iiii, Pope Paschal 11 refused 
to complete the rite until he should have yielded, Henry 
seized both Pope and cardinals and compelled them by 
a rigorous imprisonment to consent to a treaty which he 
dictated. Once set free, the Pope, as was natund, dis- 
avowed his extorted concessions, and the struggle was 
protracted for ten years longer, until nearly half a century 
had elapsed from the first quarrel between Gr^ry VII 
and Henry IV. The Concordat of Worms, concluded 
Pope Calixtus II and Henry V, provided 
'for the freedom of ecclesiastical elections and the m* 
nunciatiofi by the Emperor of investiture by the ring aM 
the crorier, but it left to him tfie right of investing line 
cletgy with all temporalities by sceptic and pm 
^ to require fwm {except those who hdd 



irom the Pope) the perfonmnce of their duties as feudal Cba}>> X. 
vassals. This settlement was in form a compromise, de- 
seed to spare either party the humiliation of defeat. Yet 
the Papacy remained master of the field. The Emperor 
retuned but one-half of those rights of investiture which 
had formerly been his. He could never resume the 
position of Henry III ; his wishes or intngues might in- 
fluence the proceedings of a chapter, his oath bound him 
fiom open interference. He had entered the strife in the 
fullness of dignity ; he came out of it with tarnished glory 
and shattered power. His wars had been hitherto carried 
on with foreign foes, or at worst with a single rebel noble j 
now his former ally was turned into his fiercest assailant, 
and had enlisted against him half his court, half the mag- 
nates of his realm. At any moment his sceptre might be 
shivered in his hand by the bolt of anathema, and a host 
of enemies spring up from every convent and cathedral. 

Two other results of this great conflict ought not 
to pass unnoticed. The Emperor was alienated from 
the Church at the most unfortunate of all moments, the 
eta of the Crusades. To conduct a great religious war Tht Cw* 
against the enemies of the faith, to head the church 
militant in her carnal as the Popes were accustomed to 
do in her spiritual strife, this was the very purpose for 
which an Emperor had been called into being ; and it 
was indeed in these wars, more particularly in the first 
three of them, that the ideal of a Christian commonwealth, 
embodied in the theory of the mediaeval Empire, was 
on(» for all and never again realised by the comlnned 
acUptt of the great nations of Europe. Had such an 
oppmftunity fallen to the lot of Henry III, he might have 
us^ it to win back a supremacy such as had belonged 
to the find; Carolingians. But Henry IV’s prosctipttmi 
ewchililtd him from all share hi an enterprise which he 
rntMt olhenriie have led— nay more, committed it to ^ 
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Chap. X. guidance of his foes. The religious feeling which the 
crusades evoked — a feeling which became the origin 
of the great orders of chivalry, and somewhat later of 
the two great orders of mendicant friars — turned against 
the power which resisted ecclesiastical claims, and was 
made to work the will of the Holy See, which had 
blessed and organized the project. A century and a half 
later the Pope did not scruple to preach a ^usade 
against the Emperor himself. 

Again, it was now that the first seeds were soWn of 
that fear and hatred wherewith many among the German 
people never thenceforth ceased to regard the encroaching 
Romish court. Branded by the Church and forsaken 
by the nobles, Henry IV retained the affections of the 
burghers of Worms and Liege. It soon became the test 
of Teutonic patriotism to resist Italian priestcraft. 

Limita- The changes in the internal constitution of Gern^any 

anarchy of Henry IV’s reign are seen 
preroga- when the extent of the royal prerogative as it had 
stood at the accession of Conrad II, the first Franconian 
Emperor, is compared with its state at Henry V*s death. 
All fiefs are now hereditary, and when vacant can be 
granted afresh only by consent of the States ; the jurisdic- 
tion of the crown is less wide ; the idea is beginning to 
make progress that the most essential part of the Empire 
is not its supreme head but the totality of princes and 
barons. The greatest triumph of these feudal magnates 
is seen in the establishment of the elective principle, 
which when confirmed by the three free elections of 
Lothar II, Conrad III, and Frederick I, passes into an 
undoubted law. The Prince-Electors are mentioned in 
A.D. 1 156 as a distinct and important body The bishops, 

" * Gradom statlm post Principes Electores.* — Frederick Ps 
Privilege of Austria, in Pertz, M. G. //*, ii. p. 101. As to the 
Electors, see chap. XIVt/erT. 
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too, whom the policy of Otto the Great and Henry II had Chap. X. 
raised, are now not less dangerous than the dukes, whose 
power it was hoped they would balance ; possibly more 
dangerous, since protected by their sacred character and 
their allegiance to the Pope, while able at the same time to 
command the arms of their countless vassals. Nor were 
the two succeeding Emperors the men to retrieve those 
disasters. The Saxon Lothar the Second is the willing Lothar 11 
minion of the Pope ; performs at his coronation a menial 
service unknown before, and takes a more stringent oath 
to defend the Holy See, that he may purchase its sup- 
port against the Swabian party in his own dominions. 

Conrad the Third, the first Emperor of the great house Conrad 
of Hohenstaufen 0, represents tendencies more anti-papal ; 
but domestic troubles and an unfortunate crusade pre-*^^*' 
vented him from effecting anything in Italy. He never 
even entered Rome to receive the crown. 


• As to the castle of Hohenstaufen see Note XII at end. 




CHAPTER XI 


THE EMPERORS IN ITALY: FREDERICK 
BARBAROSSA 

Chaf.XI. The reign of Frederick the First, whom the Italians 
^ surnamed Barbarossa, is the most brilliant in the annals 
«m^). * Empire. Its territory had been wider under 

u{2-i 189. Charles, its strength perhaps greater under Henry 
the Third, but it never appeared in such pervading 
vivid activity, never shone with such lustre of chivalry, 
as under the prince whom his countrymen have taken 
to be one of their national heroes, and who is still, as 
the half-mythic type of Teutonic character, honoured by 
picture and statue, in song and in legend, through the 
breadth of the German lands. The reverential fondness 
of his annalists and the whole tenour of his life go far 
to justify this admiration, and dispose us to believe that 
nobler motives were jomed with personal ambition in 
uigtng him to assert so haughtily and carry out so harshly 
those imperial rights in which he had unbounded con- 
fidence. Under his guidance the Transalpine power 
made its greatest effort to subdue the two antagonists 
which then threatened and were fated in the end to 
destroy it— the Papacy and the spirit of municipal inde- 
pendence in Italy. 

Even before Gregory VIPs time it might have been 
predicted that two such potentates as the Emperor and 
the P(^ <My bound togdikr, e*di fidt pte* 
tcmdotis wide and undefin^ nuist ere kutg otntMi inta 
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coUimn. The boldness of that great pontiff in enforcing^ Ciuj^ KI. 
the unflinching firmness of his successors in maintaining, 
the supremacy of clerical authority, inspired their sup- 
porters with a zeal and courage which more than com- 
pensated the advantages of the Emperor in defending 
rights he had long enjoyed. On both sides the hatred 
was soon very bitter. But even had men’s passions 
permitted a reconciliation, it would have been found 
difficult to bring into harmony adverse principles, each 
theoretically irresistible, yet mutually destructive. As 
the spiritual power, in itself purer, since exercised over 
the sdul and directed to the highest of all ends, eternal 
felicity, was entitled to the obedience of all, laymen as 
well as clergy ; so the spiritual person, to whom, accord- 
ing to the view then universally accepted, there had 
been imparted by ordination a mysterious sanctit>, could 
not without sin be subject to the lay magistrate, be 
installed by him in office, be judged in his court, and 
render to him any compulsory service. Yet it was no 
less true that civil government w^as indispensable to the 
peace and advancement of society ; and while it con- 
tinued to subsist, another jurisdiction could not be 
suffered to paralyze its workings, nor one-half of the 
people be altogether removed from its control. Thus 
the Emperor and the Pope were forced into hostility as 
champions of opposite systems, however fully each might 
admit the strength of his adversary’s position, however 
bitterly he might bewail the violence of his own par- 
tisans. There had also arisen other causes of quarrel, 
less respectable but not less dangerous. The pontiff 
demanded and the monarch refused the lands which the 
Countess Ms.tUda of Tuscany had bequeathed to the 
Holy See ; Frederick claiming them as feudal suzerain^ 
the eaget by their means to carry out those schemes ^ 

Pf domimon Which Constantine’s dcmation 
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Chap. XL sanctioned, and Lothar's apparent renunciation of ^he 
sovereignty of Rome had done much to encourage. 
As feudal superior of the Norman kings of Naples and 
Sicily, as protector of the towns and barons of North 
Italy who feared the German yoke, the successor of Peter 
wore already the air of an independent potentate. ? 

Contest No man was less likely than Frederick to submit to 
^drian^V encroachments. He was a sort of impeVialist 

Hildebrand, strenuously proclaiming the immediate de- 
pendence of his office on God’s gift, and holding it ^ery 
whit as sacred as his rival’s. On his first journey to Rome, 
he refused to hold the Pope’s stirrup as I-^thar had done, 
till Pope Hadrian the Fourth’s threat that he would W’ith- 
hold the crown enforced compliance ^*. Complaints arising 
not long after on some other ground, the Pope exhorted 
Frederick by letter to shew himself wwthy of the kindness 
of his mother the Roman Church, who had given him 
the imperial crown, and would confer on him, if dutiful, 
benefits still greater. This word benefits — beneficia — un- 
derstood in its usual legal sense of ‘ fief,’ and taken in con- 
nection with the picture set up at Rome to commemorate 
Lothar’s homage, provoked angry shouts from the nobles 
assembled in Diet at Besan^on in Burgundy ; and when 
the legate (afterwards Pope Alexander III) answered, 
* From whom, then, if not from our Lord the Pope, does 
your king hold the Empire ? ’ his life was scarcely safe from 


* A great deal of im]x>rtance seems to have been attached to this 
symbolic act of courtesy. See Art. I of the SachsenspUgeL ‘ Deme 
pavese is ok gesat to ridene to bescedener tiet up eneme blonken 
perde, unde de keiser sal ime den stegerip halden dur de sadel nicht 
ne windc/ 

^ Hadrian IV (Nicholas Breakspeor), the only Englishman who 
ever became Pope, born in poverty near St Albans, had been a monk 
in the convent to which he came begging alms, rose to be abbot, went 
to Rome on the business of his house, and was made Cardinal by 
Eugenitts HI. He it was who bestowed Ireland on the English king 
Henty Xl, all islands being wi^un the jurisdiction of the Holy See. 
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their fury. On this occasion Frederick's vigour and the Chap. XI. 
remonstrances of the Transalpine prelates obliged Hadrian 
to explain away the obnoxious word, and remove the 
picture. Soon after the quarrel was renewed by other 
causes, and came to centre itself round the Pope’s demand 
that Rome should be left entirely to his government. 

Frederick, in reply, appeals to the civil law, and closes 
with the words, ‘ Since by the ordination of God I both 
am called and am Emperor of the Romans, in nothing 
but name shall I appear to be ruler if the control of 
the Roman city be wrested from my hands.’ That such 
a claim should need assertion marks the change since 
Henry III ; how much more that it could not be en- 
forced. Hadrian’s tone rises into defiance ; he mingles 
the threat of excommunication with references to the 
time when the Germans did not yet possess the Empire. 

*What were the Franks till Pope Zacharias welcomed 
Pipin? What is the Teutonic king now till consecrated 
at Rome by holy hands ? The chair of Peter has given 
and can withdraw its gifts.’ 

The disputed papal election that followed Hadrian s PVtU Pope 
death produced a second and more momentous conflict. 

Frederick, as head of Christendom, proposed to summon 
the bishops of Europe to a general council, over which 
he should preside, like Justinian or Heraclius. Quoting 
the favourite text of the two swords, ‘ On earth,’ he con- 
tinues, *God has placed no more than two powers : above 
there is but one God, so here one Pope and one Emperor. 

Divine Providence has specially appointed the Roman 
Empire 'as a remedy against continued schism The 
plan failed \ and Frederick adopted the candidate whom 
his own faction had chosen, while the rival claimant, 
Alexander III, appealed, with a confidence which the 

® Letter to the German bishops in Rahewin ; Bk. iv. ch. 5-6 (Pcrt«, 

M, (7. JY., Scripts XX* 476). 
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Chap. XL issue jusNjfied, to the support of sound cburchirien 
throu^out Europe* The keen and long doubtful strife 
of twenty years that followed, while apparently a dispute 
between rival Popes, was in substance an effort by the 
secular monarch to recover his command of the priest- 
hood, not less truly so than that contemponineous 
coniiict of the English Henry II and St. Thon^ of 
Canterbury, with which it was frequently involved. \ Un- 
supported, not all Alexander's genius and resolution 
could have saved him : with the aid of the LomWrd 
cities, whose league he had counselled and hallowed, and 
of the fevers of Rome, by which the conquering German 
host was suddenly annihilated, he won a triumph the 
more signal, that it was over a prince so wise and so 
pious as Frederick. At Venice, which, inaccessible by 
her position, maintained a sedulous neutrality, claiming 
to be independent of the Empire, yet seldom led ipto 
war by sympathy with the Popes, the two powers whose 
strife had roused all Europe were induced to meet by 
the m^iation of the doge Sebastian Ziani. Three slabs 
of red marble in the porch of St. Mark*s point out the 
spot where Frederick knelt in sudden awe, and the Pope 
with tears of joy raised him, and gave the kiss of peace. 
A later legend, to which poetry and painting have given 
an undeserved currency^, tells how the pontiff set his 
foot on the neck of the prostrate king, with the words, 
‘The young lion and the dragon shalt thou trample 
under feet«.’ It needed not this exaggeration to enhance 
the significance of that scene, even more full of meaning 
for the future than it was solemn and affecting to the 
Venetian crowd that thronged the church and thi piasasu 

^ A i^ctme in the greet hall of the ducal palace (the Sala M 
Maggior Cons^lio) represent! the scene. See the descnptlon in 
Roger!*! /^afy^ 

xd. 13. 
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For it was the renunciation by the mightiest prince ofCHAf.Xt 
his time of the project to which his life had been 
devoted : it was the abandonment by the secular power 
of a contest in which it had twice been vanquished, 
and which it could not renew under more favourable 
conditions. 

Authority maintained so long against the successor of 
Peter would be far from indulgent to rebellious subjects. 

For it was in this light that the Lombard cities appeared 
to a monarch bent on reviving all the rights his predeces- 
sors had enjoyed : nay, all that the law of ancient Rome 
gave her absolute ruler. It would be wrong to speak of a Revival 0/ 
rediscovery of the civil law. That system had 
perished from Gaul and Italy, had been the groundwork 
of some codes or bodies of custom, and the substance, 
modified only by the changes in society, of many others. 

The Church excepted, no agent did so much to keep alive 
the memory of Roman institutions. The twelfth century 
now beheld the study cultivated with a surprising increase 
of knowledge and ardour, expended chiefly upon the ex- 
tracts from the classical jurists contained in the Digest of 
the Emperor Justinian. Inrst in Italy and the schools of 
the South, then in Paris and Oxford, they were expounded, 
commented on, extolled as the perfection of human wis- 
dom, the sole, true, and eternal law. Vast as has been 
the labour and thought expended from that time to this 
in the elucidation of the civil law, it is hardly too much 
to say that in acuteness, in subtlety, in all the branches 
of legal science and art which can subsist without help 
from historical knowledge and the methods of historical 
criticism, these so-called Glossatores have been seldom 
equalled and never surpassed by their successors. The 
teachers of the canon law, who had not as yet become 
the rivals of the civilian, and were accustomed to recur 
to books where their own were silent, spread through 
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Chap. XI, Europe the fame and influence of the Roman jurispru- 
dence ; while its own professors were led both by their 
feeling and their interest to give to all its maxims the 
greatest weight and the fullest application. Men just 
emerging from barbarism, with minds unaccustomejd to 
create and blindly submissive to authority, viewed written 
texts with an awe to us incomprehensible. All that 
the most submissive jurists of Rome had ever ascribed to 
their monarchs was directly transferred to the Caesarean 
majesty who inherited their name. He was ‘Lordpf 
the world, absolute master of the lives and property of 
all his subjects, that is, of all men ; the sole fountain 
of legislation, the embodiment of right and justice. These 
doctrines, which the great Bolognese jurists, Bulgarus, 
Martinus, Hugolinus, and others who surrounded Fred- 
erick, taught and applied, as matter of course, to a 
Teutonic, a feudal king, were by the rest of the world 
not denied, were accepted in fervent faith by his German 
and Italian partizans. ‘To the Emperor belongs the 
protection of the whole world,* says bishop Otto of 
Freysing. ‘ The Emperor is a living law upon earth V 
To Frederick, at the diet of Roncaglia, the archbishop 
of Milan speaks for the assembled magnates of Lom- 
bardy : ‘ Do and ordain whatsoever thou wilt, thy will is 
law; as it is written, “Quicquid principi placuit legis 
habet vigorem, cum populus ei et in eum omne suum 
imperium et potestatem concesseritP.”* The Hohen- 
staufen himself was not slow to accept these magnificent 
ascriptions of dignity, and though modestly professing 
his wish to govern according to law rather than override 
the law, was doubtless roused by them to a more con- 
fident assertion of a prerogative so hallowed by age and 
by what seemed a divine ordinance. 

^ * Animata lex in tenis,* document of 1 330, in Peru, ii« p* 377. 

^ » Rabewin, iv. c. 4 (Peru, Af. G, iK, xx. 446). 
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That assertion was most loudly called for in Italy. Chaf. XI. 
The Emperors might appear to consider it a conquered Prederick 
country without privileges to be respected, for they did 
not summon its princes to the German diets, and over- 
awed its own assemblies at Pavia or Roncaglia by the 
Transalpine host that followed them. Its crown, too, was 
theirs whenever they crossed the Alps to claim it, while 
the elections on the banks of the Rhine might be adorned 
but could not be influenced by the presence of barons 
from the southern kingdom K In practice, however, the 
imperial power stood lower in Italy than in Germany, for 
it had been from the first intermittent, depending on the 
personal vigour and present armed support of each in- 
vader. The theoretic sovereignty of the Emperor-king 
was nowise disputed ; in the cities toll and tax were of 
right his : he could issue edicts at the Diet, and require 
the tenants in chief to appear with their vassals. But the 
revival ofacontrol scarcely exercised since Henry I V’s time, 
was felt as an intolerable hardship by the great Lombard 
cities, proud of riches and population equal to that of the 
duchies of Germany or the kingdoms of the North, and 
accustomed for more than a century to a turbulent inde- 
pendence. For republican institutions and popular free- 
dom Frederick had little sympathy. At Rome the people, 
stirred by the fervour of Arnold of Brescia, had renewed, 
but with larger ideas, the attempt of Crescentius*. The. 
city had thrown off the yoke of its bishop, and a common- 
wealth under consuls and senate professed to emulate the 
spirit while it renewed the forms of the primitive republic* 

Its leaders had written to Conrad III^, asking him to help 


^ Frederick’s election (at Frankfort) was made ‘ non sine quibus* 
dam Italiae baronibus.' — Qtto Fris. II. c. i (ibid. p. 391). But this 
was the exception. 

* See as to Amold^s reforms chapter XVI, 

** * Excellentissimo atqne praeclaro wbis et orbis totlns domino, 
Conrado, Dei gratia Romano rcgi semper Angnsto, S. P. Q. R, sain- 
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CHAr. XX* them to restoi^ the Empire to its position imdet Con* 
stantine and Justinian ; but the German, warned by St. 
Bernard, had preferred the friendship of the Pope. Filled 
with a vain conceit of their own importance, they repeated 
their offers to Frederick when he sought the crown|from 
Hadrian the Fourth. A deputation, after dwellmg in 
highflown language on the dignity of the Roman pwple, 
and their kindness in bestowing the sceptre on hm, a 
Swabian and a stranger, proceeded to demand a largess 
ere he should enter the city. Frederick’s anger did^ot 
hear them to the end : ‘ Is this your Roman wisdom ? 
Who are ye that usurp the name of Roman dignities ? 
Your honours and your authority are yours no longer; 
with us are consuls, senate, soldiers. It was not you who 
chose us to be rulers, but Charles and Otto that rescued 
you from the Greek and the Lombard, and conquered 
by their own might the imperial crown. That Frankish 
might is still the same : wrench, if you can, the club from 
Hercules. It is not for the people to give laws to the 
prince, but to obey his command h* This was Frederick’s 
version of the ‘Translation of the Empire”',’ 

T/it Zcm* He who had been so stem to his own capital was not 
hard Cities, iq (j^al more gently with the rebels of Milan and 
Tortona. In the contest by which Frederick is chiefly 

tern et Romani imperii felicem et inclitam r^bemationem/ The 
letter winds np with the following lines in which both the teachings 
of Arnold and the indnecce of the Roman lawyers are recognisable. 
Cf. Otto Fris. I. c. 38 (ibid, pp, 366-367) 

* Rex valeat, qnidqiiid cnpit obtineat, sn|>er hostes 
Imperittm teneat, Rotnae sedeat, regat orbem 
Princeps terranim, pen fecit lustinianns. 

Caesaris accipiat Caesar, qnae snnt sna Praesnl, 

XJt Chiistiis inisit, Petro solventetribntiim!* 

^ Otto Fris. II, c, 31 (ibid, p, 405). 

^ Later in his reign, Frederick condescended to negotialt wHh 
these Roman magiatnuas against a hostile Pope, and entme4 
a amt tmity by whidh they were declaied eimpt ftm aU|iiil** 
teflon but his own. 
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known to modem Italy, he is commonly painted as the Chap. XI# 
foreign tyrant, the forerunner of the Austrian oppressor 
cmshing under the hoofs of his cavalry the home of free- 
dom and industry. Such a view is unjust to a great man 
and his cause. To the despot liberty is always licence ; 
yet F'rederick was the enforcer of admitted claims ; the 
aggressions of Milan threatened her neighbours ; the re- 
fusal, where no actual oppression was alleged, to admit 
his officers and allow his regalian rights, seemed a wanton 
breach of oaths and engagements, treason against God no 
less than himself®. Nevertheless our sympathy must go 
with the cities, in whose victory we recognize the triumph 
of freedom and civilization. Their resistance was at first 
probably a mere aversion to unused control, and to the 
enforcement of imposts less offensive in former days than 
now, and by long dereliction apparently obsolete p. Re- 
publican principles were not avowed, nor were sentiments 
of Italian nationality appealed to. But the progress of 
the conflict developed new motives and feelings, and gave 
the cities clearer notions of what they fought for. As the 
Emperor’s antagonist, the Pope was their natural ally : he 
blessed their arms, and called on the barons of Romagna 
and Tuscany for aid ; he made ^ The Church ’ ere long 
their watchword, and helped them to conclude that league 
of mutual support by means whereof the party of the 
Italian Guelfs was formed. Another cry, too, began to 
be heard, hardly less inspiriting than the last, a cry that 

* See the first note to Shelley’s Htllas. Sistnondi’s history i% 
largely answerable for this conception of Barbarossa’s position. 

® They say rebelliously, says Frederick, 'Nolumus hanc legnuie 
sttper nos , • « at nos laaluimus honestam mortem quam nt/ 

Letter in Perts, M. <7. /f., P* 

^ * De tributo Caesans nemo cogxtabat ; 

Ouines erant Caesares, nemo censum dabat ; 

Clvitas Ambrqsll, velnt Troia, stabat, 

Oeoi pamm, homines tnintts formidabat.’ 

Poam to the Emperor Fred«ri<^ of Hohcnstaufea, published ^ 

byCktah. 
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Chap. XL had been silent for thirteen centuries, the cry of freedom 
and municipal self-government— freedom little under- 
stood and terribly abused, self-government which the 
cities who claimed it for themselves refused to their 
subject allies, yet both of them, through their power of 
stimulating effort and quickening sympathy, as ituch 
nobler than the harsh and repressive system of a fe\idal 
monarchy as the citizen of republican Athens had risen 
above the slavish Asiatic or the brutal Macedonian. iVor 
was the fact that Italians were resisting a Transalpine 
invader without its effect. There was as yet no distinct 
national feeling, for half Lombardy, towns as well as rural 
nobles, fought under Frederick; but events made the 
cause of liberty always more clearly the cause of patriot- 
ism, and increased that fear and hate of the Tedescan 
for which Italy has had such bitter justification. 

Temporary The Emperor was for a time successful ; Tortona was 
mctss of taken, Milan ra/ed to the ground, and her name appar- 
ently extinguished. Greater obstacles had been overcome, 
and a fuller authority was for the moment exercised than 
in the days of the Otto the Great or Henry the Third, The 
glories of the first Frankish conqueror were triumphantly 
recalled, and Frederick was compared by his admirers to 
the hero whose canonization he had procured, and whom 
he strove in all things to imitate ‘i. ‘ He was esteemed,’ 

says one, ‘ second only to Charles in piety and justice.’ 
‘We ordain this,’ says a decree : ‘ Ut ad Caroli imitationem 
ius ecclesiarum statum reipublicae incolumem et legum 
integritatem per totum imperium nostrum servaremus L’ 
But the hold the name of Charles had on the minds of the 
people, and the way in which he had become, so to speak, 

< Charles the Great was canonized by Frederick's anti-pope 
in A,i). 1164 and confirmed afterwards by a Pepe of undoubted 
tide. 

' Acta Concil, Harthm* iii. p. $99. 
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an eponym of Empire, has better witnesses than grave Chav. XL 
documents. A rhyming poet sings » ; — 

‘Quanta sit potentia vel laus Friderici 
Cum sit patens omnibus, non est opus dici; 

Qui rebelies lancea fodiens ultrici 
Kepraesentat Karolum dextera victrici,’ 

The Diet at Roncaglia was a chorus of gratulations over 
the re-establishment of order by the destruction of the 
dens of unruly burghers. 

This fair sky was soon clouded. From her quenchless of 

ashes uprose Milan ; Cremona, forswearing old jealousies, 
helped to rebuild what she had destroyed, and the con- Uague. 
federates, committed to what seemed an all but hopeless 
strife, clung faithfully together till on the field of Legnano 
the Empire’s banner went down before the carroccio^ 
of the free city. Times were changed since Aistulf^ 
and Desiderius had trembled at the distant tramp 
the Frankish hosts. A new nation was arising, slovny 
reared through suffering into strength, now at last by 
heroic deeds conscious of itself. The power of Charles 
had overleaped boundaries of nature and language that 
were too strong for his successor, and that grew henceforth 
ever firmer, till they made the Empire itself a delusive 
name. Frederick, though harsh in war, and now baulked 
of his most cherished hopes, could accept a state of things 
he had found it beyond his power to change : he signed 
cheerfully and kept dutifully the peace of Constance, 
which left him little but a titular supremacy over the 
Lombard towns. 

At home no Emperor since Henry III had been so Frederkh 
much respected and so generally prosperous. He had 
vast hereditary possessions, including, we are told, no less 

• Poems relating to Frederick 1, ui sufra 

' The carroccio was a wagon with a flagstaff planted on it, 
which served the Lombards for a rnllying-point in battle* 
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Chap, XL than four hundred castles. Uniting in his person the 
Saxon and Swabian families, he healed on the northern 
side of the Alps the long feud of Welf and Waiblingen : 
his prelates.were faithful to him, even against R^e : no 
turbulent rebel disturbed the public peace, ^ertfiany 
was proud of a hero%ho maintained her dignity so! well 
abroad, and he crowned a glorious life with a hJbpy 
death, leading the van of Christian chivalry against \the 
Musulman Frederick, the greatest of the Crusadera as 
St Louis is the best, is among the noblest types of medu^e* 
val character in many of its shadows, in all its lights. 

Legal in form, though in practice sometimes admitting 
the exercise of an almost absolute authority, the govern- 
ment of Germany was, like that of other feudal king- 
doms, restrained chiefly by the difficulty of coercing 
refractory vassals. All depended on the monarches 
character, and one so vigorous and popular as Fredericlk 
could generally lead the majority with him and overawe 
the rest. A false impression of the real strength of his 
prerogative might be formed from the readiness with 
which he was obeyed, for this was largely due to the tact 
which was happily united with his firmness. He repaired 
the finances of the kingdom, controlled the dukes, intro- 
duced a more splendid ceremonial, endeavoured to exalt 
the central power by multiplying the nobles of the second 
rank, afterwards the ‘college of princes,^ and by trying 
to substitute the civil law and Lombard feudal code for ' 
the old Teutonic customs, different in every province. 
If not successful in this project, he fared better with 

Tili Git* another. Since Henry the Fowler's day towns had been 

mmeHUs, up through Southern and Western Germany, 

especially where rivers offered facilities for trade. 
Cologne, Treves, Mentz, Worms, Speyer, Numberg, 

* He was drowaeii in tlie river Kabktdaiii ia Cllieia-**<eMs «sy 
while croistiif it, othetti while batMixg* 
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Ulm, R^ensburg, Augsburg, were already considerable Chap* XL 
cities, not afraid to beard their lord or their bishop, and 
promising before long to counterbalance the power of 
the territorial oligarchy. Policy or instinct led Frederick 
to attach them to the throne, enfranchising many, grant- 
ing, with municipal institutions, an independent juris- 
diction, conferring various exemptions and privileges ; 
while receiving in turn their good-will and loyal aid, in 
money always, in men when need came. His immediate 
successors trode in his steps, and thus there arose in the 
state a third order, the firmest bulwark, had it been 
rightly used, of imperial authority ; an order whose 
members, the Free Cities, were through many ages the 
centres of German intellect and freedom, the only haven 
from the storms of civil war, the surest hope of future 
peace and union. In them national congresses used, in 
the dark days after 1815, to meet: from them aspiring 
spirits strove to diffuse those ideas of Germanic unity and 
free self-government, which they had done much to keep 
alive. Out of so many flourishing commonwealths, four 
only ^ were spared by foreign conquerors and faithless 
princes till the day came which made them again the 
members of a great and truly German state. To the 
primitive order of freemen, scarcely existing out of 
the towns, except in Swabia and Switzerland, Frederick 
further commended himself by allowing them to be 
admitted to knighthood, by restraining the licence of the 
nobles, by imposing a public peace, by making justice in 
every way more accessible and impartial. To the souths 
west of the green plain that girdles in the rock of 
Salzburg, the gigantic mass of the Untersberg frowns 

* Hambarg, Bremen, and Frankfort. 

Of thM Frankfort isv as annexed by Prussia in 1S66, and her tbawe 
surviving sisters have, by tbeir entrance first into the North Uennan 
and afterwards (1871) Into the new Gertnaa Empire, 

Yesigned a psat of tbeir independence^ 
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Chap. XI. over the road which winds up a long defile to the glen 
and lake of Berchtesgaden. There, far up among its 
limestone crags, in a spot scarcely accessible to human 
foot, the peasants of the valley point out to the traveller 
the black mouth of a cavern, and tell him that wiljhin 
the red-bearded Emperor lies amid his knights intan 
enchanted sleep y, waiting the hour when the ravens sMl 
cease to hover round the peak, and the pear-tree blossom 
in the valley, to descend with his Crusaders and bring 
back to Germany the golden age of peace and strength 
and unity. Often in the evil days that followed the fall 
of Frederick’s house, often when tyranny seemed un- 
endurable and anarchy endless, men thought on that 
cavern, and sighed for the day when the long sleep of the 
just Emperor should be broken, and his shield be hung 
aloft again as of old in the camp’s midst, a sign of help 
to the poor and the oppressed. 

^ The legend attaches itself also to a cave m the high and steep hill of 
the Kyffhauser in Thuringia (see Ruckert’s ballad, which begins * Der 
alte Barbarossa, der Kaiser Friederich ’). It is one which appears 
under various forms in many countries. In its earlier form it seems 
to have related to Frederick II, whose return to Germany was 
seriously hoped for as late as a.d. 1348— a Swiss annalist writing 
then says that many people of different races declared Frederick 11 
would appear to reform the church whose corruptions were generally 
deplored. In A. D. 1519 we find it told of Frederick I, 

The Salzburg pear-tree could be seen till 1871, 








CHAPTER XII 


IMPERIAL TITLES AND PRETENSIONS 

The era of the Hohenstaufen is perhaps the fittest Ch, XIL 
point at which to turn aside from the narrative history 
of the Empire to speak shortly of the legal position which 
it professed to hold to the rest of Europe, as well as of 
certain duties and observances which throw a light upon 
the system it embodied. This is not indeed the era of 
its greatest power. That was already past. Nor is it 
conspicuously the era when its ideal dignity stood highest : 
for that remained scarcely impaired till three centuries 
had passed away. But it was under the Hohenstaufen, 
owing partly to the splendid abilities of the princes of 
that famous line, partly to the suddenly-gained ascendancy 
of the Roman law, that the actual power and the theo- 
retical influence of the Empire most fully coincided. 

There can therefore be no better opportunity for noticing 
the titles and claims by which it announced itself the 
representative of Rome’s universal dominion, and for 
collecting the various instances in which they were (either 
before or after Frederick’s time) more or less admitted 
by the other states of Europe, 

The territories over which Frederick would have 
declared his jurisdiction to extend may be classed under ^ 
four heads : — 

First, the German lands, in which, and in which alone, 
the Emperor was, up till the death of Frederick the 
Second 1250), effective ruler. 

Second, the non-German districts of the Holy Empire, 
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where the Emperor was acknowledged as sole monarch, 
but in practice little regarded. 

Third, certain outlying countries, owing allegiance to 
the Empire, but governed by kings of their own. 

Fourth, the other states of Europe, whose rulers, lirhile 
admitting the superior rank of the Emperor, were virtl^lly 
independent of him. \ 

Thus within the actual boundaries of the Holy Empire 
were included only districts coming under the first ^d 
second of the above classes, i. e. Germany, northern Italy, 
and the kingdom of Burgundy or Arles — that is to say, 
Provence, Dauphine, the Free County of Burgundy 
(Franche Comt^), and what is now Western Switzerland. 
Lorraine, Alsace, the rest of Switzerland and the Low 
Countries were of course parts of Germany. To the 
north-east, Bohemia and the Slavic principalities in 
Mecklenburg and Pomerania were as yet not integral parts 
of its body, but rather dependent outliers. Beyond the 
Mark of Brandenburg, from the Oder to the Vistula, dwelt 
pagan Lithuanians or Prussians % free till the establish- 
ment among them of the Teutonic Knights, which took 
place with the approval of Frederick II in 1228-40. 

Hungary had owed a doubtful allegiance since the days 
of Otto I. Gregory VII had claimed it as a fief of the 
Holy See ; Frederick wished to reduce it completely to sub- 
jection, butcould notovercome the reluctance of his nobles. 
After Frederick II, by whom it was recovered from the 
Mongol hordes, no imperial claims were made for so many 
years that at last they became obsolete, and were confessed 
to be so by the Constitution of Augsburg, a . d . 1566^ 

* *Pmzzi,* sajrs the biographer of St Adalbert, * quorum Beal 
est venter et avaritia luncta cum morte.’— Peita, M. G* H., SeriptoreSt 

p. («• »7)« 

It is odd that this non-Teutonie people shonld have given thdr 
name to the great Cerman kingdom of the present. 

^ Conz^, Do Einibm imfiriu It is hardly necessary to obme 
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UnPder Duke Misico, Poland had submitted to Otto the Cu* XXI 
Great, and continued, with occasional revolts, to obey 
the Empire, till the beginning of the Great Interregnum 
(as it is called) in 1254. Its duke was present at the 
election of Richard, a.d. 1257. Thereafter, in 1295, 

Duke Primislas had himself crowned king in token of 
emancipation (for the title of king which Otto III had 
granted to Boleslas I had become disused) and the 
country became independent, though some of its pro- 
vinces were long afterwards reunited to the German state. 

Silesia, originally Polish, was attached to Bohemia by 
Charles IV, and so became part of the Empire ; Posen 
and Galicia were seized by Prussia and Austria respectively, 

A.D. 17720. Down to her partition in that year, the 
constitution of Poland remained in some points a copy 
of that which had existed in the German kingdom of the 
twelfth century, 

I^wis the Pious had received the homage of the De$mar^ 
Danish king Harold, on his baptism at Mentz, a.d. S26 ; 

Otto the Great’s victories over Harold Blue Tooth made 
the country subject, and added the Mark of Schleswig 
to the Empire : but the boundary soon receded to the 
Eyder, on whose banks might be seen the inscription, — 

‘Eidora Romani termmus imperii.’ 

King Peter d attended at the Diet held at Merseburg 
shortly after Frederick I’s coronation, and received from 

that the connection of Hungary with the Hapsburgs» is of com- 
paratively recent origin, and of a purely dynastic nature. The position 
of the archdukes of Anstna as kings of Hungary had nothing to 
do legally with the fact that many of them were also chosen Emperors, 
although practically their possession of the imperial crown had ^ 
greatly aided them in grasping and retaining the thrones of Hungary 
and Bdheinia* 

* They however did not become incorporated with the Empire, 
being held by the houses of HohenzoHem and Hapsburg respectively 
ft* nJrts of their extra-imperial dominions. 

® Letter of hiedodck 1 to Otto of Freydng, prefixed to the letter’s 
Historv. ThiskiniriBalsocalledSveiidL 
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Ch. XIL the Emperor, who as suzerain had been required to decide 
a disputed question of succession to the Danish throne, 
his own crown; he did homage, and bore the sword 
before the Emperor. Since the Great Interregnum 
Denmark has been always free ®. , 

Fratue. Otto the Great was the last Emperor wh9se suzerainty 
the West Frankish kings had admitted ; nor were Hmry 
VI and Otto IV successful in their attempts to enforce it. 
Boniface VIII, in his quarrel w'ith Philip the Fair, offered 
the French throne, which he had pronounced vacant, to 
Albert I ; but the wary Hapsburg declined the dangerous 
prize The superiority, however, which the Germans 
continued to assert, irritated (gallic pride, and led to more 
than one contest. Charles V of France gave the Emperor 
Charles IV black horses on which to ride into Paris, 
when the latter paid him a visit there, himself riding 
a white horse, because the custom of the Emperors had 
been, so says the chronicler, to enter their cities on 
a white charger. French jurists steadily insisted that 
their king held from God alone. Blondel denies the 
Empire any claim to the Roman name ; and in a.d, 1648 
the French envoys at Munster refused for some time to 
admit that precedence of the imperial envoys which no 
other European state disputed. Till recent times the title 
of the Archbishop of Treves, * Archicancellarius per 
Galliam atque regnum Arelatense,’ preserved the memory 
of an obsolete supremacy which the constant aggressions 
of France might seem to have reversed. 

Smden. No reliance can be placed on the author who tells us 
that Sweden was granted by Frederick I to Waldemar the 
Dane«; the fact is improbable, and we do not hear that 

• See Appendix, Note B. 

^ In A. I). 1338 the Emperor Lewis IV, then allied to the English 
Edward III, adjudged to the latter Normandy, Aquitaine, and Anjou, 
and declared him entitled to the throne of h ranee. 

9 Albertui Stad^sis, AT. G, /f., Script, xl p. 345, s. a. 1163. 
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such pretensions were ever put forth before or after. Ch* XIL 
Norway, too, seems to have been left untouched — the 
Emperors had no fleets— and Iceland, which had re- 
mained undiscovered ^ till long after the days of Charles 
the Great, was down to the year 1262 the only absolutely 
free Republic in the world. It is a curious illustration 
of mediaeval habits of thought that the envoys of the 
king of Norway, when seeking to persuade the Icelandic 
people to accept his supremacy, argued that monarchy 
was the form of government divinely ordained, and 
existed in every part of the European continent. 

Nor does it appear that authority was ever exercised Spain 
by any Emperor, after the first Carolingians, in Spain. 
Nevertheless the choice of Alfonso X by some of the 
German electors, in a.d. 1258, seems to imply that 
the Spanish kings were members of the Empire. And 
when, A.D. 1053, Ferdinand the Great of Castile had, 
in the pride of his victories over the Moors, assumed 
the title of ‘ Hispaniae Imperator,’ the remonstrance of 
Henry III declared the rights of Rome over the 
Western provinces indelible, and the Spaniard, though 
protesting his independence, was forced to resign the 
usurped dignity K 

No act of sovereignty is recorded to have been done England. 
by any of the Emperors in England, though as heirs of 
Rome they might be thought to have better rights over it 
than over Poland or Denmark!, There was, however, a 

^ The Scots of Ireland, ho\^'ever, would seem to have occasionally 
visited it ; and some few Irish hermits were found there by the first 
Norwegian colonists vho lamied in a.d. 874. 

* There is an allusion to this in the poems of the Cid. Arthur 
Duck, De Usu ei AutkontaU Juris Civilis^ quotes the view of some 
among the older jurists, that Spam having been, so far as the Romans 
were concerned, a res derclicia, recovered by the Spaniards themselves 
from the Moors, and thus acquired by aempatio, ought not to be subject 
to the Emperors. 

^ One of the greatest of English kings appears performing an act 
of courtesy to the Emperor which was probably construed into an 
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Ch. XII. vague notion that the English, like other kingdoms, must 
depend on the Empire: a notion which appears in 
Conrad IIPs letter to John of Constantinople^; and 
which was countenanced by the submissive tone in which 
Frederick I was addressed by the Plantagenet Henri II K 
English independence was still more compromised m the 
next reign, when Richard I, according to Hov^en, 
‘ by the advice of his mother Eleanor stripped himsdf of 
the kingdom of England, and delivered it over to\the 
Emperor as Lord of the World/ But as Richard was at 
the same time invested with the kingdom of Arles by 
Henry VI, his homage may have been for that fief only ; 
and it was probably in that capacity that he voted (by his 
eight deputies), as a prince of the Empire, at the election 
of Frederick II. The case finds a parallel in the claims 
of England over the Scottish king, doubtful, to say the 
least, as regards the domestic realm of the latter, certain 
as regards Cumbria, which he had long held from the 
Southern crown®. But Germany had no Edward I. 


acknowledgment of Itis own inferior position. Describing the Roman 
coronation of the Emperor Conrad II, Wippo (c. 16}, M. 6\ //., 
Sert^, xi. p. 265, tells us, *His ita peiactis in duornm regum 
praesenlia Rnodolfi legis Burgundtae et Chnntonis regis Anglorum 
divino officio fmito imperator duorum regam medius ad cubiculum 
snum honorihee ductus est.* 

^ Letter in Otto Fris. i. c. 23 {M, G* ff*, Scripts xx. p. 363) ; 
* Francia et Hispania, Anglia Dania ceteraque regna . . . cum dd&t 
reverentia et obsequio nos frequentant/ 

* Letter in Rahewin, iii. c. 7 {M. G* Script, xx. p. 419), 
says, * Kegnum nostrum vobis exponimus. . . Vobis imperandi cedat 
auctoiitas, nobis non deerit voluntas obsequendi.* 

* ^ Consilio Alianor matris suae, deposuit se de Anglian et 
tradidk illud imperatori (Henrico Vl^) sicnt uni^’ersorum doniifio, 
et jnvestivit eum inde per pilleum su. m, sed imperator, sicut pro* 
looitum est, statim reddidit ei in contpectu magnauim Alemaimiae 

mSl^is librmm ste^mgorum idnguUs annis de 

et iovestivit enm inde imperator per dupUoem cmeem de sum* SM 

idem imperator in morte sua de oiii|dbn& bis et atus 
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Henry VI i$ said at his death to have released Richard CS XII 
from his submission (this too may be compared with 
Richard’s release to the Scottish king William the Lion), 
and Edward II declared the kingdom of England to be 
wholly free from all subjection to the Empire o. Yet the 
notion survived : the Emperor Lewis the Bavarian, when 
he named Edward III his vicar in the great war between 
France and England, demanded, though in vain, that the 
English monarch should kiss his feet p, and the election 
of Edward as Emperor after the death of Lewis carried with 
it an implication that England was still in a certain sense 
a part of the Empire. The Emperor Sigismund % visiting 
Henry V at London, at the time of the meeting of the 
council of Constance, was met by the Duke of Gloucester, 
who, riding into the water to the ship where the Emperor 
sat, required him, at the sword’s point, to declare that he 
did not come purposing to infringe on the king’s authority 
in the realm of England One curious pretension of 
the imperial crown called forth many protests. It was 
declared by civilians and canonists that no notary 
public could have any standing, or attach any legality 
to the documents he drew or attested, unless he had 
received his diploma either from the Emperor or from 
the Pope. A strenuous denial of a doctrine so 

pp* aoa«>303. The alleged instances of homage by the Scots to the 
Saxon and early Norman kings are almost all complicated in some 
sneh way. The Scottish kings had once held also the earldom of 
Huntingdon from the English aown, and some have supposed (hut 
on no sufficient grounds) that homage was also done by them for 
Lothian. 

* Hovedeti, ui supra* 

^ *Regnum Anglme ab omni subiectione imperiali esse liber^ ^ 
rimum.'—Selden, Titles vf Honour^ part i. chap. li. 

• Edward lefnsed upon the ground that he was * rex inunctusi 

^ ^toiund had snortly wore given great offence k France 
hy dUBt^g knights. 

»%iiaiuhd answered, ‘Nihil le contra superioritatem wgis 
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XIL injurious was issued by the parliament of Scotland under 
James III«* 

md* No Roman soldier ever trod the soil of Ireland nor 
did any mediaeval emperor ever exercise any authority 
there. But even in Ireland the influence of the imperial 
idea was felt. In that isle, before the Anglo-Norman 
invasion of the twelfth century, a chieftain or magnate 
whose wealth consisted in cattle, was accustomed to give 
them out among his dependants to be pastured ; ^d 
thus the expression ‘ to receive stock ’ from any one came 
to denote the holding of a subordinate or vassal position, 
similar to that of the feudal tenant who receives land m 
a beneficium from his lord. Now the Brehon law, after 
shewing how the inferior princes may receive stock from 
the King of Erin — the Ard Righ or supreme king of the 
whole island (who, however, even when he existed, had 
little more than a titular authority)— goes on to say, ‘When 
the King of Erin is without opposition (i. e. when he 
holds Dublin, Waterford, and Limerick, the three chiei 
ports which were often in the hands of Norsemen or 
Danes), he receives stock from the King of the Romans,’ 
i. e. the Emperor. And one commentator (probably 
a cleric) adds that sometimes it is the Successor of 
Patrick (i.e. the Archbishop of Armagh) who gives 
stock to the King of Erin, thereby setting the Primate of 
Ireland in the position above the Emperor which the 
theory of high Papalists in continental Europe assigned 
to the Pope*. 

• Sclden, Titles of Honour, part i. chap, ii : * Our Souverain Lord 
hes full jurisdiction and Free Empire within his Realme, that his 
Hienesse may make Notares and Tabelliones quahis instruments sail 
have full faith in all contracts and causes within the Realme.’ Never- 
theless, notaries in Scotland, as elsewhere, continued for a long time to 
style themselves * Ego M. auctcuitUte imperiili {or papali) notarius.* 

^ See Senchus Jilor^ ii. 235* My attention was called to this 
by Sir H. S* Maine x cf. tiia Lectures on the Earfy History of 
Inetiiutiom^ 165. Ireland was the latest of Western Catholic 
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The kingdom of Naples and Sicily, although of course Ch. XIX. 
claimed as a part of the Empire, was under the Norman JVap/es, 
dynasty (a.d. 1060-1189) not merely independent, but 
the most dangerous enemy of the German power in 
Italy. Henry VI, the son and successor of Barbarossa, 
obtained possession of it by marrying Constance the 
heiress of the Norman kings. But both he and 
Frederick II treated it as a separate patrimonial state, 
instead of incorporating it with their more northerly 
dominions. After the death of Conradin, the last of the 
Hohenstaufen, it passed away to an Angevin, then to an 
Aragonese dynasty, continuing under both to maintain 
itself independent of the Empire, nor ever again, except 
under the Emperor Charles V, held by the occupant of 
the Germanic throne. 

One spot in Italy there was whose singular felicity Venice^ 
of situation enabled her through long centuries of ob- 
scurity and weakness, slowly ripening into strength, to 
maintain her freedom unstained by any submission to the 
Frankish and German Emperors. Venice glories in 
deducing her origin from the fugitives who escaped from 
Aquileia when that city was destroyed by Attila : it is at 
least probable that her population received no sensible 
admixture of Teutonic settlers, and they continued during 
the ages of Lombard and Frankish rule in Italy to regard 
the East Roman sovereign as the representative of their 
ancient masters. Charles the Great acknowledged by 
treaty their dependence on the East ; and in the tenth 
century, when summoned to submit to Otto II, they 
had said, ' We wish to be the servants of the Emperors 
of the Romans ' (the Constantinopolitan). Their fleet, 
joined with a force of Frankish Crusaders, overthrew this 
very throne in a.I). 1204, but the pretext of allegiance 

countries to recognize the supremacy of the Chair of Peter ; she did 
not do so till after the Anglo-Norman conquest. 
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Ch. XII, tQ the East had served its turn, and had rided them in 
defying or evading the demands of obedience made by 
the teutonic princes. Alone of all the Italian republics, 
Venice never, down to her extinction by France and 
Austria in a.d. 1797, recognized within her bounds any 
secular Western authority save her own. . 

TAe East. The kings of Cyprus and Armenia sent to Henry VI 
to confess themselves his vassals and ask his help, ©ver 
remote Eastern lands, where Frankish foot had n\vef 
trode, Frederick Barbarossa asserted the indestruc 
' rights of Rome, mistress of the world. A letter 1 to 
Saladin, amusing from its absolute identification of his 
own Empire with that which had sent Crassus to perish 
in Parthia, and had blushed to see Mark Antony ‘ con- 
sulem nostrum ^ at the feet of Cleopatra, is preserved by 
Hoveden : it bids the Soldan withdraw at once from the 
dominions of Rome, else will she, with her new Teutonic 
defenders, of whom a pompous list follows, drive hiip 
from them with all her ancient might a. 

TA« Unwilling as were the great kingdoms of Western 

Europe to admit the territorial supremacy of the Em- 
^ * peror, the proudest among them never refused, until the 

end of the Middle Ages, to recognize his precedence and 
address him in a tone of respectful deference. Very 
different was the attitude of the East Roman princes, who 
denied his claim to be an Emperor at all. The separate 
existence of the Eastern Church and Empire was always, 
as has been said above, a blemish in the title of the 
Teutonic sovereigns. But it was even more. It was 

^ It is not necessary to prove this letter to have been the cOttk* 
i>osition of Frederick or his ministers. If it be (as it doabtless is) 
eontemporary, it is eqnally to the purpose as an evidence of the 
feelings and ideas of the age. As its authenticity has been questioned, 
I may mention that it is to be found not only in Hoveden, but also 
in the Mtinetarmm regis Ricardi/ in Ralph de Dtceto, and in the 
* Chitmicon Tenae Semetae.* Sit Dr. Stubbs* edition of Uovedeh, 
edL ii. p. J56. ^ 
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a continuing protest against the whole system of mQa.Xlt 
Empire Church of Christendom, centering in Rome, 
ruled by the successor of Peter and the successor of 
Augustus. Instead of the one Pope and one Emperor 
whom mediaeval theory presented as the sole earthly 
representatives of the invisible Head of the Church, the 
world saw itself distracted by the interminable feud of 
rivals, each of whom had much to allege on his behalf. 

It was easy for the Latins to call the Easterns schismatics 
and their Emperor an usurper, but practically it was 
impossible to dethrone him or reduce them to obedi- 
ence— indeed the Teutonic sovereigns never made 
a serious claim to the provinces in which Greek was 
spoken — nor could the Eastern Church be treated, even 
in controversy, with the contempt that any Western 
schismatics would have incurred. But as the East 
Roman Empire is treated of in a separate chapter, it is 
sufficient here to indicate this one conspicuous exception 
to the general recognition ot imperial supremacy. 

Though Otto the Great and his successors had dropped 
all titles save the highest, they did not therefore en- 
deavour to unite their several kingdoms, but continued 
to go through four distinct coronations at the four 
capitals of their Empire \ These are concisely given in 
the verses of Godfrey of Viterbo, a notary of Frederick's Thifmt 
household y:— 

* Primus Aquisgrani locus est, post haec Arelati, 

Inde Modoetiae regah sede locari 
Post solct Italiae summa corona dari: 

Caesar Romano cum vult diadcmate fungi 
Debet apostolicis manibus reverenter inungi.’ 

By th^ crowning at Aachen, the old Frankish capital, the 
monarch became ‘king' ; formerly ^ king of the Franks, 

* See Appeudix, Note C. 

Viterb., Pmtlum, C?. //., Script, xxii. p* asr. 
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Ch. XII. or, ‘king of the Eastern Franks * ; now, since Henry IPs 
time, ‘king of the Romans, always Augustus.’ At 
Monza (or, more rarely, at Milan) in later times, at 
Pavia in earlier times, he became king of Italy, or of 
the Lombards*; at Rome he received the double 
crown of the Roman Empire, ‘double,’ says Godfrey, 
as * urbis et orbis ’ : — 

* Hoc quicunque tenet, summus in orbe sedet ;* \ 

though others hold that, uniting the mitre to the cro^, 
it typifies spiritual as well as secular authority. The crown 
of Burgundy or the kingdom of Arles first gained Cfy 
Conrad II, was a much less splendid matter, and carried 
with it little effective power. Most Emperors never 
assumed it at all, Frederick I not till late in life, when an 
interval of leisure left him nothing better to do. These 
four crowns ’* furnish matter of endless discussion to the 
old writers ; they tell us that the Roman was golden, the 
German silver, the Italian iron, the metal corresponding 
to the dignity of each realm c. Others say that that of 
Aachen is iron, and the Italian silver, and give elaborate 
reasons why it should be so There seems to be no 

* It has been thought that the taking of the crown of Ita1y~it was 
pretty regularly taken from Henry IFs time, but whether by Otto II 
and Otto III is less clear— was a recognition of the separate nationality 
of Italy. But the fact that there had been a separate kingdom in Italy 
ever since Alboin’s invasion made the crown seem to give some 
fuller, or more direct, rights to the person who obtained it than he 
enjoyed simply as Emperor. Italy, though a part of the Empire, 
had not lieen merged in Germany. 

* See Appendix, Note A. 

^ Some, says Marquard Freher, add a fifth crown, of Germany 
(making that of Aachen Frankish), supposed to belong to Regensburg. 

« * Dy erste ii»t tho Akeii ; dar kronet men mit der Yseren Krone, 
so is he Konig over alle Dudesche Ryke. Dy andere tho Meylan, de 
is Sulvem, so is he Here der Walen. Dy dnidde is tho Rome ; dy 
is goldin, so is he Keyser over alle dy Wmrlt.’ — Gloss to the Sacksen- 
jpugg/, quoted by Pfcfhnger. Similarly Peter de Andlau. 

* Cf. Oewoldus, Dg Sepiemviratu imperii RomanL One would 
expect some ingenious allegorizer to have discovered that the crown 
of Bntgundy must be, and therefore it, of copper or bronze, maldng 
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doubt that the allegory created the fact, and that all Ch, XIL 
three crowns were of gold (or gilded silver), though in 
that of Italy there was and is inserted a piece of iron, a 
nail, it was believed, of the true Cross. 

Why, it may well be asked, seeing that the Roman Metmingrf 
crown made the Emperor ruler of the whole habitable 
glol>e, was it thought necessary for him to add to it minor 
dignities which might be supposed to have been already 
included in thi^, supreme one ? The reason seems to be 
that the imperial office was conceived of as something 
different in kind from the regal, and as carrying with it 
not the immediate government of any particular kingdom, 
but a general suzerainty over and right of controlling all. 

Of this a pertinent illustration is afforded by an anecdote 
told of Frederick Barbarossa. Happening once to inquire 
of the famous jurists who surrounded him whether it was 
really true that he was ‘lord of the world’ (dominus 
mundi)y one of them simply assented, another, Bulgarus, 
answered, ‘Not as respects ownership’ (non quantum ad 
dominium). In this dictum, which is evidently conform- 
able to the philosophical theory of the Empire, we have 
a pointed distinction drawn between feudal sovereignty, 
which supposes the prince original owner of the soil 
of his whole kingdom, and imperial sovereignty which 
is irrespective of place, and exercised not over things but 
over men, as God’s rational creatures. But the Emperor, 
as has been said already, was also the East Frankish king, 
uniting in himself, to use the legal phrase, two wholly 
distinct ‘persons,’ and hence he might acquire more 
direct and practically useful rights over a portion of his 
dominions by being crowned king of that portion, just as 
a feudal monarch often came to be count of lordships 
whereof he was already feudal superior ; or, to take a 

serial complete, like the four ages of men in Hesiod. But I have 
not been able to 6nd any such. 
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better iUnstm^on, just as a bishop may hold livings in his 
own diocese. That the Emperors, while continuing to be 
crowned at Milan and Aachen, did not in practice call 
themselves kings of the Lombards and of the Franks, was 
probably merely because these titles seemed insignificant 
compart to that of Roman Emperor. 4 

In this supreme title, as has been said, all lesser honours 
were blent and lost, but custom or prejudice forbade the 
German king to assume it till actually crowned at Rome 
by the Pope®. Matters of phrase and title are never 
unimportant, least of all in an age not only uncritical but 
also superstitiously attached to forms and precedents: 
and this restriction had the most important consequences. 
The reverence for Rome as the ancient seat of power, 
and the sense of the close relation between the tem- 
poral and the spiritual sovereign, created an association 
which soon became indissoluble between the office and 
title of Emperor and the crowning in the City by jthe 
Pope^. ‘Rome,' says the biographer of St. Adalbert, 
‘seeing that she both is and is called the head of the 
world and the mistress of cities, is alone able to give to 
kings imperial power, and since she cherishes in her 
bosom the body of the Prince of the Apostles, she ought 
of right to appoint the Prince of the whole earth s/ The 

* Hence the numbers attached to the names of the £m]>erors are 
often different in German and Italian writers, the latter reckoning 
nd^er Henry the Fowler nor Conrad L So Henry XH (m 
Germany) caUa himaelf * Imperator Henrictts Secnndns ' ; and at! dli* 
tlngnisb the years of their regnum from those of thdr impeHmm* 
Cardinal Baronius insists on calling Henry V Henry Xtl, not re” 
cognizing Henry lV*s coronation, because it was perfotmm by m 
aiitipope* 

* For Sir H# S» Maine's conjectnte that Charlemagne took the 
Utle of Roman Emperor because be, wished to be something more 
than King of the Franks*-* the Chieflain who would no loOgfst eall 
himself XCing of the tribe mnst claim to be Em^ror of the WbM * 

tSmt 0. I05>^X have been tmahle to find any evMenonw 

o lifii of St, Adslbwt (wiitten «t Rome tatly la the elcMth 
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crown was therefore too sacred to be conferred by any Ch. XII 
one but the supreme Pontiffi or in any city less august 
than the ancient capital. Had it become hereditary in Origin 
any family, Lothar I’s, for instance, or Otto's, this feeling 
might have worn off ; as it was, each successive transfer “ 

to a new family or dynasty, to Guido, to Otto I, to 
Henry II, to Conrad the Salic, strengthened it. The 
force of custom, tradition, precedent, is immense, when 
checked neither by written rules nor by free discussion. 

What sheer assertion will do is shewn by the success of 
a forgery so gross as the Pseudo-Isidorian decretals, 
accepted at first because it occurred to no one, nor was it 
obviously any one's interest, to contest their genuineness, 
accepted afterwards, when their tendency was perceived, 
because they had by this time found general currency, 
recognized ultimately as valid because they had pass^ 
into authorized collections. No arguments are needed 
to discredit the alleged decree of Pope Benedict 
VIII h, which forbade the German prince to take the 
name or office of Emperor till approved and conse- 
crated by the Pontiff, but a doctrine so favourable 
to papal pretensions was sure not to want advocacy; 

Hadrian IV proclaims it in the broadest terms, and 
through the efforts of the clergy and the spell of reverence 
in the Teutonic princes, it passed into an unquestioned 
belief 1. That none ventured to use the title till the 

oeatary, probably by a brother of the monastery of SS. Boniface and 
Alexins) In Pertr, Af, G, Script iv. p. 590 (c. 21). 

^ Given by Kudolpbus Glaber, M* G. AT., Script^ on p* 59 
(bk. i 5). It IS on the face of it an impudent forgery; Ne 
^isquam audacter Romani Imperii sceptrnm praepostere gestare 
minueps appetat neve Imperator diet aut esse valeat nisi <|ueiii 
rapa kbmtintts morum probitate aptum elegerit, eiqne commiserit 
instm Imperlale/ 

says, Election by the Germans gives the 
peivcn ehosen the right to be crowned ; consecration by the bishc^s 
gives Mm the power and title of king; consecration by the Pope 
lives Mtn the and title of Emneror. *l)ie dudesdben solen 
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Ch. XII* Pope conferred it, made it seem to depend on his will, 
enabled him to exact conditions from every candidate, 
and gave colour to his pretended suzerainty. Since by 
feudal theory every honour and estate is held from some 
superior, and since the divine commission has been 
without doubt issued directly to the Pope, must i^t the 
whole earth be his fief, and he the lord paramodnt, to 
whom even the Emperor is a vassal ? This argument, 
which drew plausibility from the rivalry between the 
Emperor and other monarchs, as compared witH the 
undisputed i authority of the Pope, was a favourite 
with the high sacerdotal party : first distinctly advanced 
by Hadrian IV, when he set up the picture ^ representing 
the homage of Lothar II, which had so irritated the 
followers of Barbarossa, though it had already been 
hinted at in Gregory VIPs gift of the crown to Rudolf 
of Swabia, with the line — 

* Petra dedit Petro, Petrus diadema Riidolfo K* < 

durch rccht den koning kiesen, Svenne die gewiet wert von den 
bischopen die dar to gesat sin, unde uppe den slul to Aken kumt, so 
hevet he koninglike wait unde koningliken namen. Svenne yn die 
paues wiet, so heute lie des rikes gewalt unde keiserliken namen.’ 

So a p<»em of Fredtrick Ps time (see Note XVII at end) says, 

* Mo$ fuit ut Komam tendant sumantque coronam 
Teutonic! reges; nec habet magninn ullus eorum 
Imperii nonien, donee a praesnle summo 
Sumpserit oblaUim manibus diadema sacratis.’ 

^ The deninl of the supreme jurisdiction of PeicFs chair by the 
Eastern churches affected very slightly the belief of I^tin Christendom, 
just as the existence of a rival Emperor at Constantinople with at 
least as good a legal title as the Teutonic Caesar, was readily 
forgotten or ignored in Germany and Italy. 

^ Odious especially for the inscription,— 

* Rex venit ante fores nullo prius urbis honore ; 

Post homo fit Papae, sumit qno dante coronam.’ 

Another version of the first line is,— 

* Rex stetit ante fores iurars ^rins urbis honores.* 

Cf. Af. G, Script, xx. p. 43a (Rahewin, iii. 10). 

* * The Rock (i. c. Christ) gave the crown td Peter, and Peter 
(i. c. the Pope) to Rudolf.’ 
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Nor was it only by putting him at the Pontiffs mercy that Cit. XIL 
this dependence of the imperial name on a coronation 
in the city injured the German sovereign With strange 
inconsistency it was not pretended that the Emperor’s 
rights were any narrower before he received the rite : he 
could summon synods, confirm papal elections, exercise 
jurisdiction over the citizens : his right to receive the 
crown itself was not, at least till the days of Gregory VII, 
seriously denied. No one thought of contesting the claim 
of the German nation to the Empire, or the authority of 
the German electors, strangers though they were, to give 
Rome and Italy a master. The republican followers of 
Arnold of Brescia might murmur, but they could not 
dispute the truth of the proud lines in which the poet 
who sang the glories of Barbarossa" describes the result 
of the conquest of Charles the Great : — 

*Ex quo Romanum nostra virtute redcmptum 
Hosttbus expulsis, ad nos iustisbimus ordo 
TranstuHt imperium, Romani gloria regni 
Nos penes est. Quemeunque sibi Germania Jcgem 
Pracficit, hunc dives summisso vertice Roma 
Suscipit, et verso Tiberim regit ordine Rhenus.* 


® Mediaeval history is full of instances of the superstitious 
veneration attached to the rite of coronation (made by the Church 
almost a sacrament), and to the special places where or even utensils 
and emblematic objects with which it was performed. Every one 
knows the importance in France of Rheims and its sacied ampulla^ 
brought down from heaven by a dove. So the Scottish king must be 
crowned at Scone, an old seat of Pictish royalty— Robert Biuce 
risked a great deal to receive his crown there. So no Hungarian 
coronation was valid unless made with the crown of St. Stephen ; 
the possession whereof is still accounted so valuable by the Austrian 
court. 

Great importance seems to have been attached to the imperial globe 
(Reichsapfel) which the Pope delivered to the Emperor at his 
coronation. 

^ Whether the poem which used to pass under the name of 
Gunther Ligurinus be contemporary or the work of some later 
scholar is for the present purpose indlderent. The better opinion 
now seems to be that t^e poem belongs to the age of Frederidkp 
and that 'ligurinus" is its titlet 
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ai. But the reel strength of the Teutonic kingdom was 
wasted in the pursuit of a glittering toy : once at least in 
his reign each Emperor undertook a long and dangerous 
expedition, and dissipated in a costly and ever to be te- 

✓ peated strife the forces that might have achieved conquest 
elsewhere, or made him feared and obeyed at home.. 
tiU At this epoch appears another title, of which more 
f. must be said. To the accustomed ‘Roman Empire’ 

(■fV. , • T * 

Frederick I adds the epithet of ‘ Holy/ Of its earlier 
origin, under Conrad II (the Salic), which some have 
supposed there is no documentary trace r. So tfar 
as is known it occurs first in the summons or circular 
letter issued by Frederick I in 1157, requiring the 
magnates of the Empire to render their aid in his 
expedition against the recalcitrant cities of Lombardy : 
•Quia Urbis et Orbis gulernacula tenemus, iuxta di- 
versos eventus rerum et successiones temporum sacro 
imperio et divae reipublicae consulere debemus<i/ where 
the use of the second phrase as a synonym shows that 
^ sacro ’ is used as an epithet rather than as a title. It 
occurs in later documents of Frederick’s reign, as, for 
example, in a letter to the East Roman Emperor Isaac 
Angelas*'. Usedoccasionallyby Henry VI andFrederickll, 
it is more frequent under their successors, William, Richard, 
Rudolf, till after Charles IV’s time it becomes habitual, 
and during the last few centuries the familiar description 
in current speech of the Germanic State *. 

^ Zedkr, Univtrsal^Lexicmy s. v. JRmk. 

» It does not occur before Ficdenck I’s time in any of the 
documents printed in Pertz*s collection ; and this is the date which 
Boeclenis also assigns in his treatise, De Sacra Imperk Ramam^ 
tindicating the terms Uaemm* and * Romanum ’ against the asper* 
stonsofHondel. 

u^Fertt, ComHt^Uimes tt Ada puhlka^ vol. i, p. 224. 

If Ibid, iv, p, 

* Keadem of 6oetfae*i Rtmi will remember the student's to^ t 


dkmtfae's Rami will remember the student's to^ t 
Das Hebe beirge RduMsche Reldh, 

Viiia aur nodi mmomt* 
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The adoption of the title did not mark or coincide with Ch. XIL 
any constitutional or political change, for the Empire, as 
has already been shewn, was in its wider form essentially 
and substantially the creation of Charles, in its narrower 
form, as practically consisting of Germany and Northern 
Italy (of course also with a vague unenforceable claim 
to universal sovereignty), the creation of Otto the Great. 

Nor are its original meaning and the motives which led 
Frederick and his first successors to employ it, altogether 
clear. Some have regarded it as a perpetuation of the 
court style of Rome and Constantinople which attached 
sanctity to the person of the monarch; thus David 
Blondel, contending for the honour of France, calls it 
a mere epithet of the Emperor, applied by confusion to 
his government t. Others saw in it a religious meaning, 
referring to DanieVs prophecy, or to the fact that the 
Empire was contemporary with Christianity, or to Christas 
birth under it ». Strong churchmen derived it from the 
dependence of the imperial crown on the Pope. There 
were not wanting those who maintained that it meant 
nothing more than great or splendid. There need not, 
however, be any great doubt as to its true sense and 
purport. The ascription of sacredness to the person, 
the palace, the letters, and so forth, of the sovereign, so 
common in the later ages of ancient Rome, had been 
partly retained in the German court. Liudprand calls Otto 
Mmperator sanctissimus Still this sanctity, which the 
Easterns above all others lavished on their princes, is 

^ Blondellw, Jdv, Chiffletiunu Most of these theories are stated 
by Boederas. Jordanes (phronki^) says, < Sacri ioopern qaod non est 
dnbinitf sancti Spintns ordinatione, secnndum quahtatem ipsam et 
exigentiatn meritorum humanoinm disponi.* 

* Marquird hreher’s notes to Peter de Andlau, book i. chap. vii< 

* So in the song on the capture of the Emperor Lewis 11 by 
Adakisns of Benevento, we nnd the words, * Ludhnicnm cond- 
prtikleiimt mao pio Augtisto.* (Qaeted by tiiegorovins, Gmkkhip 
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XII. something personal, is nothing more than the divinity that 
in all countries doth hedge a king. Far more intimate an4 
peculiar was the relation of the revived Roman Empire 
to the Church and religion. As has been said already, it 
was neither more nor less than the Visible Church, seen 
on its secular side, the Christian society organized as 
a state under a form divinely appointed, and therefore the 
name ‘ Holy Roman Empire’ was the needful and rigntful 
counterpart to that of ‘ Holy Catholic Church y.’ Such 
had long been the belief, and so the title might have Imd 
its origin as far back as the tenth or ninth century, mimt 
even have emanated from Charles himself. Alcuin in 
one of his letters uses the phrase ‘imperium Christianum.’ 
But there was a further reason for its introduction under 
the second Hohenstaufen, immediately after his contest 
with Pope Hadrian IV. Ever since Hildebrand had 
claimed for the priesthood exclusive sanctity and supreme 
jurisdiction, extreme papalists had been wont to speajc 
of the civil power as being, compared with that of their 
own chief, merely secular and earthly. It may be con- 
jectured that to meet this reproach, no less injurious 
than insulting, Frederick or his advisers began to use in 
public documents the expression ‘Holy Empire ’ ; thereby 
wishing to assert the divine institution and religious 
duties of his office. Previous Emperors had called 
themselves ‘ Catholici,’ * Christian!,’ ‘ ecclesiae defen- 
sores * ’ ; now their State itself is consecrated an earthly 
theocracy. ‘ Romanum imperium ... ad remedium tarn 
pemiciosi morbi {sc. schismatis) divina providit clemen- 

y In the older chtirches of Germany one sometimes finds the tomb 
of a cardinal with the familiar inscription, * S. K. £. Card, Presb, (or 
Diac.)* (Sanctac Romanae Ecclesiae Cardmalis Presbyter), and 
hard by the tomb of an elector with R. L Princ. Elect* (Sacrt 
Romani Imperii Prince^ Elector). The correspondence of the 
descriptions expresses tne exact correspondence of the positions, 
spiritual and temporal, as conceived of In the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries* * Coldai^ ComHtuHPms^ 
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tiaV writes Frederick to the English Henry IL The Ch, XII. 
theory was one which the best and strongest Emperors 
had most striven to carry out ; it continued to be zealously 
upheld long after it had ceased to be practicable. In 
the proclamations of mediaeval kings there is a con- 
stant dwelling on their divine commission. Power in 
an age of violence sought to justify while it enforced its 
commands, to make brute force less brutal by appeals 
to a higher sanction. This is seen nowhere more than 
in the style of the (German sovereigns : they delight in 
the phrases * maiestas sacrosancta^,’ ‘imperator divina or- 
dinante providentia,’ ‘ divina pietate,' ‘per misericordiam 
Dei ’ ; many of which were preserved till, like those used 
now by other European kings, like our own ‘ Defender of 
the Faith,’ they had become at last more grotesque than 
solemn. The freethinking Emperor Joseph II, at the 
end of the eighteenth century, was ‘Advocate of the 
Christian Church,’ ‘ Vicar of Christ,’ ‘ Imperial head of 
the faithful,* ‘ Leader of the Christian army,’ ‘ Pro- 
tector of Palestine, of general councils, of the Catholic 
faith c/ 

The title, if it added little to the power, yet certainly 
seems to have increased the dignity of the Empire, and by 
consequence the jealousy of other states, of France espe- 
cially. This did not, however, go so far as to prevent its 
recognition by the Popes and the French kings and after 
the sixteenth century it would have been a breach of 
diplomatic courtesy to omit it. Nor have imitations been 
wanting: witness such phrases as ‘Holy Russia,’ and 
such titles as ^ Most Christian king (France),’ ‘ Catholic 
king (Spain),* * Defender of the Faith (England).’ 

I Pertz, M. C. /T., ii. p. 119 . ^ . ... 

^ * Apostolic majesty ' was the proper title of the kmg of Hungary. 

The Austrian cemrt has recently revived it. 

^ Moser, Hcmiiche Kayser. 

* Urban IV naed the title in ia 59 ; Francis I (of France) calls the 
^pire * •acFOsanctnm.* 
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FALt OF THE HOHENSTAUFEN : RENEWED 
STRIFE OF PAPACY AND EMPIRE! 

Xllt In the three preceding chapters the Holy Empire has 
been described in what is not only the most brilliant but 
the most momentous period of its history; the periVi of 
its rivalry with the Popedom for the chief place in Chris> 
tendom. For it was mainly through their relations with 
the spiritual power, by their friendship and protection at 
first, no less than by their subsequent hostility, that the 
Teutonic Emperors influenced the development of Euro- 
pean politics. The reform of the Roman Church which 
went on during the reigns of Otto I and his succe^rs 
down to Henry III, and which was chiefly due to the 
efforts of those monarchs, was the true beginning of the 
grand period of the Middle Ages, the first of that long 
series of movements, changes, and creations in the eccle- 
siastical system of Europe which was, so to speak, the 
master current of history, secular as well as religious, 
during the centuries which foltowed. The first result oi 
Henry flieThird's purification of the Papacy was seen in the 
attempt of Gregory the Seventh to subject all jurisdiction 
to that of his own chair, and in the long struggle of the 
Investitures, which brought out into clear light the oppos- 
ing pretensions of the temporal and spiritual powers. 
Although destined in the end to bear far other fruit, the 
immediate effect of this struggle was to evoke in all 
classes an intmse religious feeling; and, in opening up 
new fields of ambition to tile Uemcky, to Ititotfille 
iratiderfidlytiiekaq»dtyforp(fiitieilm ItWfia 
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this impulse that gave birth to the Crusades, and that Cn^ XIIL 
enabled the Popes^ stepping forth as the rightful leaders 
of a religious war, to bend it to serve their own ends : it 
was thus too that they struck the alliance — strange as 
such an alliance seems now — with the rebellious cities of 
Lombardy, and proclaimed themselves the protectors of 
municipal freedom. But the third and crowning triumph 
of the Holy See was reserved for the thirteenth century. 

In the foundation of the two great orders of ecclesiastical 
knighthood, the all-powerful all-pervading Dominicans 
and Franciscans, the religious fervour of the Middle Ages 
culminated ; in the overthrow pf the only power which 
could pretend to vie with her in antiquity, in sanctity, in 
universality, the Papacy saw herself exalted to rule alone 
over the kings of the earth. Of that overthrow, following 
with terrible suddenness on the days of strength and 
glory which we have just been witnessing, this chapter 
has now to speak. 

It happened strangely enough that just while their Hinfy K/, 
ruin was preparing, the house of Swabia gained over **^**1^^* 
their ecclesiastical foes what seemed likely to prove an 
advantage of the first moment. The son and successor 
of Frederick Barbarossa was Henry VI, a man who had 
inherited all his father’s severity with none of his father’s 
generosity. By his marriage with Constance, the heiress 
of the Norman kings, he had become master of Naples 
and Sicily. Emboldened by the possession of what had 
been hitherto the stronghold of his predecessors’ bitterest 
enemies, and able to threaten the Pope from south as 
well as north, Henry conceived a scheme which might 
have wonderfully changed the history of Germany and 
Italy. He proposed to the Teutonic magnates to 
lighten their burdens by uniting these newly-acqu^ 
countria to the Empire, to turn their feudal lands into 
allodial, mi *0 make no further demands for money on 
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Ch, XIIL the clergy, on condition that they should pronounce tiw 
crown hereditary in his family. Results of the highest im 
portance would have followed this change, which Henr) 
advocated by setting forth the perils of interregna, anc 
which he doubtless meant to be but part of an entirel) 
new system of polity. Already so strong in Germany, 
and with an absolute command of their new kingdom 
the Hohenstaufen might have dispensed with the re- 
nounced feudal services, and built up a firm cenfralizec 
system, like that which was already beginning to deyelopc 
itself in France. First, however, the Saxon prince^ ther 
some ecclesiastics headed by Conrad archbishop ol 
Mentz, opposed the scheme ; the pontiff withdrew hi? 
consent, and Henry had to content himself with getting 
his infant son Frederick the Second chosen king of the 
Romans. On Henryks untimely death the election was 
set aside, and the contest which followed between Ottc 
of Brunswick (son of the Saxon duke Henry the Lion 
and of Matilda sister of Richard Coeur de Lion) and 
Fktitp, Philip of Hohenstaufen (brother of Henry the Sixth) 
1198-1208. Popedom, now guided by the genius of Innocent 

the Third, an opportunity of extending its sway at the 
Infwcent expense of its antagonist. The Pope moved heaven and 
behalf of Otto, whose family had been the con- 
stant rivals of the Hohenstaufen, and who was himself 
willing to promise all that Innocent required ; but Philip's 
personal merits and the vast possessions of his house 
gave him while he lived the ascendancy in Germany. 
His death by the hand of an assassin, while it seemed to 
vindicate the Pope's choice, left the Swabian party with- 
out a head, and the papal favourite was soon recognized 
over the whole Empire. But Otto IV became less sub- 
missive as he felt his throne more secure. Though he 
was a Welf by birth, he had no sooner received the im* 
neria! fnnwn at Rainf». than he retracted the emrajre- 
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ments he had made, and proceeded to reclaim both the Ch. XIIL 
territories that had belonged to the Countess Matilda and 
the rights he had but just forsworn. The Roman Church at 
last deposed and excommunicated her ungrateful son, and 
Innocent rejoiced in a second successful assertion of ponti- 
fical supremacy, when Otto was dethroned by the youthful 
Frederick the Second, whom a tragic irony sent into the 
field of politics as the champion of the Holy See, whose 
hatred was to embitter his life and extinguish his house. 

Upon the events of that terrific strife, for which Frederick 
Emperor and Pope girded themselves up once more, 
upon the narrative of Frederick the Second’s career, with 
its romantic adventures, its sad picture of marvellous 
powers lost on an age not ripe for them, blasted as by a 
curse in the moment of victory, it is not necessary, were 
it even possible, here to enlarge. That conflict did 
indeed determine the fortunes of the German kingdom 
no less than of the republics of Italy, but it was upon 
Italian ground that it was fought out and it is to Italian 
history that its details belong. So too of Frederick him- 
self. Out of the long array of the Germanic successors 
of Charles, he is, with Otto III, the only one who comes 
before us with a genius and a frame of character that are 
not those of a Northern or a Teuton \ There dwelt in 
him, it is true, all the energy and knightly valour of his 
father Henry and his grandfather Frederick I. But along 
with these, and changing their direction, were other gifts, 
inherited perhaps from his half Norman, half Italian 
mother and fostered by his education in Sicily, where 

* I quote from the Ziker AugusiaKs printed among Petrarch’s 
I works the following curious desci iption of h ledenck : < h utt armorum 

I stienuus, linguarum pent us, rigorosus, luxuriosus, epicunis, nihil 
curans vet credent nisi temporale : fait malleus Romanae eccle^ae.* 

As Otto |I1 had been called * mirabilia mundi,’ so Frederick 11 Is 
spoken of in hU own time as * stupor mundi et immutator mirabitU.* 

<So Matth» Paiiik) 
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Ch* XUI. Mmulman and Byzantine infloences were still patent 
a love luxury and beauty, an intellect refined, subtle, 
philosophical V^hrough the mist of calumny and legend 
it is but dimly that the truth of the man can be discerned, 
and the outlines that appear serve to quicken rather than 
appease the curiosity with which we regard one of thd 
most extraordinary personages in history, A sensualism 
yet also a warrior and a politician ; a profound lawgive^ 
and an' impassioned poet ; in his youth fired by crusading 
fervour, in later life persecuting heretics while himself 
accused of blasphemy and unbelief ; of winning manners 
and ardently beloved by his followers, but with the stwn 
of more than one cruel deed upon his name, he was the 
marvel of his own generation, and succeeding ages 
looked back with awe, not unmingled with pity, upon the 
inscrutable figure of the last Emperor who had braved 
all the terrors of the Church and died beneath her ban, 
the last who had ruled from the sands of the ocean to the 
shores of the Ionian sea. But while they pitied they 
condemned. The undying hatred of the Papacy threw 
round his memory a lurid light ; him and him alone of all 
the impeiidj line, Dante, the worshipper of the Empire, 
must perforce deliver to the flames of hell®. 

S4ru^ieaf Placed as the Empire was, it was scarcely possible 
for its head not to be involved in war with the con- 
stantly aggressive Popedom — aggressive in its claims of 
territorial dominion in Italy as well as of ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction throughout the world. But it was Frederick’s 
peculiar misfortune to have given the Popes a hold over 
him which they well knew how to use. In a moment 
of youthful enthusiasm he had taken the cross from the 

^ The 'remains of Frederick’s palace casfle, now sadly n^lectedt 
may be seen at Brancaccio, about two miles SS£, of Palermo, his 
favomite residence. His body Iks In a porphyry sarocmbaaSi k 
cetbs^l, where also his father Henry VI k baried. ’ 

* * mstto h io secondo canto m 
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haxiids of an eloquent monk^ and his delay to fulfil the Ch.XIIL 
vow was branded as impious neglect. Excommunicated 
by Gregory IX for not going to Palestine, he went, and 
was excommunicated for going: having concluded an 
advantageous peace, he sailed for Italy, and was a third . 
time excommunicated for returning. To Pope Gregory 
he was at last after a fashion reconciled, but with the ac- 
cession of Innocent IV the flame burst out afresh. The 
struggle filled and embittered the rest of Frederick’s life. 

It continued through the reign of his son Conrad IV, and 
proved fatal to his grandson Conradin, last scion of the 
great Swabian house. 

The special pretexts which kindled the strife need not 
be enumerated : the real causes were always the same, 
and could only be removed by the submission of one or 
other combatant. Chief among them was Predenck’s 
possession of South Italy and Sicily. Now were seen the 
fruits which the first Frederick had stored up for his 
house when he gained for Henry his son the hand of the 
Norman heiress. Apulia and Sicily had been for some 
two hundred years recognized as a fief of the Holy See, 
and the Pope, who felt himself in danger while encircled 
by the powers of his rival, was determined to use his 
feudal right to the full and make it the means of extin- 
guishing imperial authority throughout Italy. But 
although the strife had arisen out of territorial disputes, it 
soon assumed a religious character, it reopened every 
ancient fountain of hatred, and passed into a contest 
between the civil and the spiritual potentate. The time 
was one of intellectual upheaval and unrest : heresies 
were rife ; the air was full of new doctrines. To this 
troubled or rebellious spirit Frederick, himself perhaps 
influenced by Muslim speculation, and certainly no 
dutiful son of the Chui^, made his appeal. VjThe 
claim of the Papacy to control the secular power was 
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XIII. met a counterclaim on the Emperor’s part to exercise 
ecclesiastical authority— it would almost seem to create 
a new imperial church of which he should be the head* 
Strange tales were told of his own beliefs and purposes. 
Some said that he sought to establish a new and better 
religion, that he deemed himself to be, like the Fatimite 
Sultans of Egypt, a sort of emanation from the divinity, 
and received nothing less than adoration from his followers. 
Others denounced him as an unbeliever who rejected the 
priesthood because they could no longer work miracles, 
who placed Moses and Christ beside Mohammed as 
impostors, who refused to admit as true anything that 
could not be proved from facts by human reason. What- 
ever ground these charges may have had, they inflamed the 
minds of men, and passion grew hotter than it had ever 
been in the days of Henry IV and Hildebrand, of Bar- 
barossa and Alexander III. The Popes saw in Frederick 
the m6st dangerous of their enemies, because he struck 
at the root of their claims and sought to divert from them 
the allegiance of Christendom. They branded him as an 
apostate : they asserted that the Empire had been given to 
the Germans as a fief to be held from the Apostolic See, 
and declared that the power of Peter, symbolized by the 
two keys, was secular as well as spiritual. The Emperor 
appealed to law, to the indelible rights of Caesar ; he 
claimed the right of reforming the Church against the will 
of the hierarchy compared himself to Elijah rooting 
out the prophets of Baal, and denounced his foe as the 

^ Frederick is reported to have said; <Si prindpes imperii 
institotioni meae assentirent, ego utique mtilto meliorem modum 
credendi et vivendi conctis nationibas ordinare vellem.* — Ckron, 
Smpetr, Effurt. (quoted by Huillard Br^bolles, Historia DipUm, 
Fnderici Introd. Dxv), Not only by his jMirtizans but m his 

own letters his birthplace, is referred to as Bethlehem, while 
Pier delle Vigne, bis minister, is spoken of as the Peter of the new 
church, ^Petiiis in cuius i^tra fundatur impeiialis ecclesia et 
Augustalis animus roboratnr in coena cum discipulis’ (Huitlaid 
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Antichrist of the New Testament, since it was God’s repre- ch, xkX* 
sentative on earth whom he was resisting. The one scoffed 
at anathema, upbraided the avarice of the Church, and 
treated her soldiery, the friars, with a severity not seldom 
ferocious. The other solemnly deposed a rebellious and 
heretical prince, offered the imperial crown to Robert of 
France, to the heir of Denmark, to Hakon the Norse 
king®, succeeded at last in raising up rivals in Henry of 
Thuringia and William of Holland. Frederick died in 
the midst of his strife, a. d. 1250, and his son Conrad IV 
(associated with him in the empire since 1237) survived 
him only four years. Germany was by this time a prey 
to anarchy, for Conrad had been occupied with efforts lo 
save Italy. Manfred, an illegitimate son of Frederick II, 
maintained the contest there till his defeat and death near 
Benevento in 1266 ; and with Conrad or Conradin, son of 
Conrad IV, a gallant boy of fifteen who had crossed the 
Alps to assert his rights to Sicily (which the Pope had 
bestowed on Charles of Anjou), the house of Hohen- 
staufen ended. 

Though this long struggle was a continuation of that 
which began nearly two centuries before under Henry IV, 
yet in this latest phase it is not so much the Teutonic 
Emperor who is attacked as the Sicilian king, the un- 
believer and friend of Mohammedans, the hereditary 
enemy of the Church, the assailant of Lombard indepen- 
dence, whose success must leave the Papacy defenceless. 

And as it was from the Sicilian kingdom that the strife 

Breholles, uf supra, nxm). This may be the origin of Bante’s 
reference to Piero as holding ‘both the keys of the heart of 
Frederick * (/i^. xiii. 58). 

The wizard Michael the Scot, whose lean ghost Dante found in 
Malebolge Kinf, xx. 115), was astrologer to Frederick II and trans- 
lated for him some works of Aristotle. 

• Hakon, one of the greatest of the kings of Norway, and the one 
whose diplomacy succeeded in obtaining the submission of Iceland, 
refused, saying that be wou’d fight against the enemies of the 
Char^, bat not against those of the Pope. 
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Ch. XIII. ha 4 chiefly sptmg, so was the possession the Siciliim 
kingdom a. starce as much of weakness as of strength^ 
for it distracted Frederick's forces and put him in the 
false position of a liegeman resisting his lawful suzerain. 
Truly, as the Greek proverb says, the gifts of foes are no 
gifts, and bring no profit with them. The Norman kingi 
were more terrible in their death than in their life : thejr 
had sometimes baffled the Teutonic Emperor ; thein 
heritage destroyed him. v./ 

Cmntd/V^ With Frederick fell the Empire. From the ruin that 
ss50Hia54. overwhelmed the greatest of its houses it emerged, living 
indeed, and destined to a long life, but so shattered, 
crippled, and degraded, that it could never more be to 
Europe and to Germany what it once had been. In the 
last act of the tragedy were joined the enemy who had 
now blighted its strength and the rival who was destined 
to insult its weakness and at last blot out its name. The 
A.D. ia68. murder, after his defeat at Tagliacozzo, of Frederick’s 
grandson Conradin — a hero whose youth and whose 
chivalry might have moved the pity of any other foe — 
was approved, if not suggested, by Pope Clement; it 
was wrought by the minions of Charles of Anjou. 
jiAfyUstic The Lombard league had successfully resisted Frede- 
iheEmptre, risk’s armies and the more dangerous Ghiheline nobles : 

their strong walls and swarming population made defeats 
in the open field hardly felt ; and now that South Italy 
had passed away from a German line — first to an 
Angevin, afterwards to an Aragonese dynasty — it was 
plain that the peninsula was irretrievably lost to the 
Emperors* Why, however, should they not still be 
strong beycmd the Alps? was their position worse than 
that < 3 ^ England when Normandy and Aquitaine no 
lotsger obeyed a Plantagenet? llie force that had 
enabled them to rule so widely would be all the gre$tar 
in a niuixiwer sphete^ 
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So indeed it might once have beeti) but now it was Ch, XXU. 
too late* The German kingdom broke down beneath 4/ 
the weight of the Roman Empire. To be universal 
sovereign Germany had sacrificed her own political 
unity and the vigour of her national monarchy. The 
necessity under which projects in Italy and disputes with 
the Pope laid each Emperor of purchasing by con- 
cessions the support of his own princes, the ease with 
which in his absence the magnates could usurp, the 
difficulty which the monarch returning found in resuming 
the privileges of his crown, the temptation to revolt and 
set up pretenders to the throne which the Holy See held 
out — these were the causes whose steady action laid the 
foundation of that territorial independence which rose 
into a stable fabric at the era of the Great Interregnum. 

Frederick II had by two Pragmatic Sanctions, a.d. 1220 The Greai 
and 1232, formally granted rights, already beginning to 
be rooted in custom, which were wide enough to give 
the bishops and nobles practical sovereignty in their 
own towns and territories, except when the Emperor 
should be present j and thus his direct jurisdiction became 
restricted to his narrowed domain, and to the cities imme- 
diately dependent on the crown. With so much less to 
do, an Emperor became altogether a less necessary per- 
sonage ; and hence the seven magnates of the realm, now 
by law or custom virtually sole electors, were in no haste 
to fill up the place of Conrad IV, whom the supporters 
of his father Frederick had acknowledged. William of 
Holland was in the field, but resisted by the Swabian 
party; on his death, in 1256, a new election was called 
for^and at last set on foot. The archbishop of Colt^ne 
advised his brethren to choose some one rich enough to 
support the dignity, not strong enough to be feared by the 
electors : both requisites met in the Plant^enet Richard, 
eari Cornwall, brother of the English Henry Ill.^^aSS^ 
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Germany 
during the 
Interreg- 


Death of 
Richard^ 
A.D. 1271. 


He received three, eventually four votes, came to Ger- 
many, and was crowned at Aachen, But three of the 
electors, finding that the sums he had paid to them 
were smaller than those received by others, seceded in 
disgust, and chose Alfonso X of Castile^, who, shrewder 
than his competitor, continued to watch the stars ai 
Toledo, enjoying the splendours of his title while troubling 
himself about it no further than to issue now and theri 
a proclamation «. Meantime the condition of Germany\ 
was frightful. The new Didius Julianus, the chosen of\ 
princes baser than the praetorians whom they copied, \ 
had neither the character nor the outward power and 
resources to make himself respected. Every floodgate 
of anarchy was opened : prelates and barons extended 
their domains by war : robber-knights infested the high- 
ways and the rivers : the misery of the weak, the tyranny 
and violence of the strong, were such as had not been seen 
for centuries. Things were worse than they had ever been 
under the Saxon and Franconian Emperors ; for the petty 
nobles who had then been in some measure controlled by 
their dukes, were now, after the extinction of several of 
the great houses, left without any feudal superior. Only 
in the cities w^as shelter or peace to be found. Those of 
the Rhine had already leagued themselves for mutual 
defence, and maintained a struggle in the interests of 
commerce and order against universal brigandage. At 
last, when Richard had been some time dead, it was 
felt that such things could not go on for ever : with no 
public law, and no courts of justice, an Emperor, the 
embodiment of legal government, was the only resource. 
The Pope himself, having now sufficiently improved the 


^ Snmamed, from his scientific tastes, * the Wise.* 

< The Intenegnnm is by some reckoned as the two years before 
Richard*s election ; by others as the whole period flom the death of 
Fiederkk 11 or that of his son Conrad IV till Rudolfs accession In 
1273 * 
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weakness of his enemy, found the disorganization cfCH.XIIL 
Germany beginning to tell upon his revenues, and threat- 
ened that if the electors did not appoint an Emperor, 
he would. Thus urged, they chose, in a.d. 1273, Rudolf, 
count of Hapsburg, founder of the house of Austria ^ 12^-1292. 

From this point there begins a new era. We have Change in 
seen the Roman Empire revived in a.d. 800, by a prince P<>siticn 
whose vast dominions gave ground to his claim 
universal monarchy; again erected in a.d. 962, on the 
narrower but firmer basis of the German kingdom. We 
have seen Otto the Great and his successors during the 
three following centuries, a line of monarchs of unrivalled 
vigour and abilities, strain every nerve to make good the 
pretensions of their office against the rebels in Italy and 
the ecclesiastical power. These efforts had now failed 
signally and hopelessly. Each successive Emperor had 
entered the strife with resources scantier than his pre- 
decessors, each had been more decisively vanquished by 
the Pope, the Lombard cities, and the German princes. 

The Holy Roman Empire might, and, so far as its 
practical utility was concerned, ought now to have been 
suffered to expire ; nor could it have ended more worthily 
than with the last of the Hohenstaufen. That it did not 

^ * Elcctores imperii nd indictum et mandatum domini papae apud 
Franchenfurte super elecuoneconvenientes,comitemKudolfum ... in 
regem elegcnint.^ — Ann.S. Rudb. Salisb. ad ann, (Pertz, M, G, H ix,). 
Rudolf^hough only a count, had considerable possessions, was a man 
of force, and had u on fame and popularity. He had been faithful to 
Frederick II and Conrad IV, and had accompanied Conradin into 
Italy. Hapsburg (Habichlsburg, ‘ Hawk’s Burgh *) is a castle (built 
about A.D. 1020) in the Aargau on the banks of the Aar, and near 
the line of railway from Olten to Zurich, from a point on which 
a glimpse of its ruins may be had. * Within the ancient walls of 
VindonUsa/ says Gibbon, ‘ the castle of Hapsburg, the abbey of 
Konlgsfelden, and the town of Brugg have successively arisen. The 
philosophic traveller may compare the monuments of Roman con^^ 
quests, of feudal or Austrian tyranny, of monkish superstition, and 
of industrious freedom. If he & t ruly a philosopher, he will applaud 
the merit and happiness of his own time.' 
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Cn.)i:ill. so expre,! bolt lived on six hunibed years more, dU U 
became a i^ece of antiquaiianism bardly more veneiaUe 
than ridiculous — till^ as Voltrire said, it was neither Holy 
nor Rdman dot an Empire— was owing partly indeed to 
the belief, still unshaken, that it vras a necessary part 
of the world’s order, yet chiefly to its connection, which! 
was by this time indissoluble, with the German kingdom. | 
The Germans had confounded the two characters of their 
sovereign so long, and had grown so fond of the style and 
pretensions of a dignity whose possession appeared to 
exalt them above the other peoples of Europe, that it 
was now too late for them to separate the local from the 
universal monarch. If a German king was to be main- 
tained at all, he must be Roman Emperor; and a 
German king there must still be. Deeply, nay, mortally 
wounded as the event proved his power to have been 
by the disasters of the Empire to which it had been 
linked, the time was by no means come for its extinction. 
In the unsettled state of society, and the conflict of in- 
numerable petty potentates, no force save feudalism was 
able to hold society together ; and its efficacy for that 
purpose depended, as the anarchy of the recent Inter- 
r^um shewed, upon the presence of the recognized 
feudal head. 

DtOiutrf That head, however, was no longer what he had been. 

relative position of Germany and France was now 
Germat^ exactly the reverse of that which they had occupied two 
TfyLi/i <*nhiries earlier. Rudolf was as conspicuously a weaker 
sovereign than Philip III of France, as the Franconian 
Mtfgbmd.. Emperor Henry III had been stronger than the Capetian 
Fiuiip I. In every other state of Europe the tendency 
of events had been to centralize the .administration trad 
increase the power of the monarch, even in £t^;land not 
to diminish it ! in Germany alone had political unton 
become weaker, and rite ind^Mn^nce of tite prit^ 
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more confirmed* The causes of this change are not far Ch* XIIX# 
to seek* They all resolve themselves into this one, that 
the German king attempted too much at once. The 
rulers of France, where manners were less rude than 
in the other Transalpine lands, and where the Third 
Estate rose into importance more quickly, had reduced one 
by one the great feudatories by whom the first Capetians 
had been scarcely recognized. The English kings had 
annexed Wales, Cumbria, and part of Ireland, had 
retained a prerogative great if not uncontrolled, and 
exercised no doubtful sway through every corner of their 
country. Both had won their successes by the concen- 
tration on that single object of their whole personal 
activity, and by the skilful use of every device whereby 
their feudal rights, personal, judicial, and legislative, could 
be applied to fetter the vassal. Meantime the German 
monarch, whose utmost efforts it would have needed to 
tame his fierce nobles and maintain order through wide 
territories occupied by races unlike in dialect and customs, 
had been struggling wdth the Lombard cities and the 
Normans of South Italy, and had been for full two 
centuries the object of the unrelenting enmity of the 
Roman pontiff. And in this latter contest, by which 
more than by any other the fate of the Empire was 
decided, he fought under disadvantages far greater than 
his brethren in England and France. William the 
Conqueror had defied Hildebrand, William Rufus had 
resisted Anselm ; but the Emperors Henry the Fourth 
and Frederick the First had to cope with prelates who 
were Hildebrand and Anselm in one ; the spiritual heads 
oi Christendom as well as the primates of their special 
realm, the Empire. And thus, while the ecclesiastics of 
Germany were a body more formidable from th^r pos^ 
seaaions than those of any other European country, and 
anjoyed far larger privileges, the Emperor could no^ or 
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Ch.XIII, could with fax kss effect, win them over by invoking 
•against the Pope that national feeling which made the 
cry of Gallican liberties so welcome even to the clergy of 
France. 

Relatt0ns After repeated defeats, each more crushing than the 
last, the imperial power, so far from being able to look 
and tL down on the papal, could not even maintain itself on an 
kmpirt. equal footing. Against no pontiff since Gregory VII had 
the monarch’s right to name or confirm a Pope, undisputed 
in the days of the Ottos and of Henry III, been made 
good. It was the turn of the Emperor to repel a similar 
claim of the Holy See to the function of reviewing his 
own election, examining into his merits, and rejecting 
him if unsound, that is to say, impatient of priestly 
tyranny. A letter of Innocent III, who was the 
first to make this demand in terms, was inserted by 
Gregory IX in his digest of the Canon Law, the inex- 
haustible armoury of the churchman, and continued to * 
be quoted thence by every canonist till the end of the 
sixteenth century It was not difficult to find grounds 
on which to base such a doctrine. Gregory VII deduced 
it with characteristic boldness from the power of the 
keys, and the superiority over all other dignities which 
must needs appertain to the Pope as arbiter of eternal 
weal or woe. Others took their stand on the analogy 
of clerical ordination, and urged that since the Pope in 
consecrating the Emperor gave him a title to the obedience 
of all Christian men, he must have himself the right of 
approving or rejecting the candidate according to his 
merits. Others again, appealing to the Old Testament, 
shewed how Samuel discarded Saul and anointed David 

* Carpus Juris Camnia\ Deer. Greg. i. 6, cap. 34, VtmrahiUm * 

' las ft attthoritas exammaadi personam electam in regem et pr<h 
moftadm ad imperiurn ad nos speetat, qni earn inungimos, con- 
seoamiii et monamits/ 
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in his room i, and argued that the Pope now must have Ch. XIIL 
powers at least equal to those of the Hebrew prophets. But 
the ascendancy of the doctrine dates from the time of 
Pope Innocent III, whose ingenuity discovered for it an 
historical basis. It was by the Apostolic See, he de- 
clared, that the Empire was taken away from the Greeks 
and given to the Germans in the person of Charleses 
and the authority which Leo then exercised as God’s 
representative must abide thenceforth and for ever in his 
successors, who can therefore at any time recall the gift, 
and bestow it on a person or a nation more worthy than 
its present holders. This is the famous theory of the 
Translation of the Empire, which plays so large a part 
in controversy down to the seventeenth century J, a theory 
with plausibility enough to make it generally successful, 
yet one which to an impartial eye appears far removed 
from the truth of the facts Leo III did not suppose, 

J Lewis II, not presaging the future, uses this parallel in his letter 
(before referred to) to the East Roman Emperor Basil: ‘Nam 
Froncorum princtpes piimo reges, deinde vero im}>eratores, diet! sunt 
li dumtaxat qui a Komano pontifice ad hoc oleo sancto perfubi sunt. 

. . . Poiro si calum])maiis Romanum pontificem, quod gesserit, 
poteris calumpniari et Samuel, quod spreto Saule, quern ipse iinxe- 
rat, David in legem ungere non renuent.’ 

^ * lllis principibus,* writes Innocent, ‘ ius et potestatexn eligendi 
regein [Romanoium] in injperalorem postmodum promovendum re- 
cognoscimus, ad quos de iure ac antiqua consuetudine noscitur per- 
tiuere, praesertim quum ad eos ius et potestas huiusmodi ab apostoUca 
sede pervenent, quae Romanum imperium in persona magnihei 
Caroli a Graecis transtuht in Germanos.* — Deer, Greg., u( supra, 
Venerakilem, 

* Its influtnee. however, as Dollinger {Das Kaiserikum Karls des 
Grossen und setner Nachfolger) remarks, first became great when 
this letter, some forty or fifty years after Innocent wrote it, was 
inseitsd in the digest of the Canon Law, Dollmger gives an intciest- 
ing account of the course of theory upon this subject, and of the 
various misconceptions and perversions (in writers of the twelfth and 
three following centuries) of the events connected with the breach 
between the Popes and the East Roman Emperors, and the consequent 
transl^ce of the Empire to the Germans. 

^ See chapter V, antt^ 
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CH.Xia wy mo«e than did Charles himself, that it was by his sole 
pontificid authority that the crown was given to the 
Frmik ; mot do we find such a notion put forward by any 
of his successors down to the twelfth century Gregory 
YII in particular, in a remarkable letter dilating on his 
prerogative, appeals to the substitution by papal intp* 
ference of Pipin for the last Merovingian king, and even 
goes back to cite the case of Theodosius humbling himself 
before St. Ambrose, but says never a word about this 
*Translatio,’ excellently as it would have served his 
purposed \ 

Sound or unsound, however, these arguments did their 
work, for they were urged skilfully and boldly, and none 
denied that it was by the Pope alone that the crown could 
be lawfully imposed. In some instances the rights 
claimed were actually made good. Thus Innocent III 
withstood Philip and overthrew Otto IV ; thus another 
haughty priest commanded the electors to choose the^ 
Landgrave of Thuringia {a.d. 1246), and was by some 
of them obeyed; thus Gregory X compelled the re- 
cognition of Rudolf, who subsequently (a.d. 1279) 
admitted in a letter to Pope Nicholas III that the Ger- 
mans owed the imperial crown to the Papacy. His son 
Albert I, anxious for the support of Boniface VIII against 
the German archbishops, made a similarly humiliating 
acknowledgment of the alleged right of transfer. 

These admissions were, however, virtually recalled, 

» Pope Leo IX had, however, ia 1054 daimed for his see riehu 
over the Empire, tMued opoo the Donation of Constantine, which 
wotild have covered the TOwer to transfer the crown* Cf. hts letto 
to Michael, Patriarch of Constantinople, in Migne, vol. cxUii, Ep* C. 
tm. jAA sqq. 

^ Upoa this KXkUcd ‘Tnnslatkm of tbe Empim.’ aumr IhmAi 
imMntoM: iiumynoiollayeprotMUxpenabcd. A,ood 
fu from impmiiitl tnmnuuy of the eo^ktraveny may be fboHi la 
Vagedea, £>1 AttUu Jtmmm A* tnm^mrnlt 

Smmu. 
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mi the righte of the Empire strenuously asserted inCiiilClIL 
the long and bitter conflict maintained against four 
successive Popes by the Emperor Lewis the Fourth. 

At the death of Henry VII, Pope Clement V, a French- 
man by birth, who had transferred his seat from turbulent 
Rome to AvignonP, claimed for himself the Vicariate of 
the vacant Empire and claimed also a general supremacy 
over the imperial crown. His successor, Pope John XXII, 
while reasserting his claim to the Vicariate Q, summoned 
Levris and his rival Frederick of Austria, both of whom 
had obtained some electoral votes, to submit their pre- 
tensions to his decision, and when Lewis refused, his a.d. 1316. 
resentment, accentuated by the Emperor’s opposition 
to his schemes for strengthening himself in Italy by 
stirring up enemies against the Ohibeline chiefs there, led 
him to form the plan of ejecting Lewis from the throne 
and transferring it to the French king Charles IV. John 
accordingly required the Emperor to resign the crown 
and shew himself obedient to the Holy See, without 
whose approval, it was insisted, no election was valid. 

^ Avignon was not yet in the territory of Prance: it lay within 
the bounds of the kingdom of Arles. But the French power was 
nearer than that oi the Emperor; and pontiffs, many of them French 
by extraction, sympathized with princes of their own race. 

s * Vacante impeuo Romano, cum in illo ad saecalarem indicem 
neqneat haberi recursus, ad summum pontificcm, cui iii persona B. 

Petri terreni simnl ct coelcstis imperii mra Deus ipse commisit, imperii 
praedicti inrisdictioregimenet dispositiodevolvitur.’ — hnWSi/nUrHw 
(of Joha XXII, in a.u. 1316), in Mlar, Hem. So again : * Atteii- 
dentes quod Imperii Romani regimen cura et admmistratio tempore 
quo lUud vacare contingit ad nos pertinet, sient dignoscitnr per* 

Boniface VIII, refusing to recognize Albert 1 because 
he was ugly one-eyed cst homo monoculus ct vuUn Sordido, 
nmi potest esse Impcrator ’), and had taken a wife from the wrpent 
brood of Frederick II (‘ de sanguine vipcrali Fridenci ), had some 
hiteen years More declared himself Vicar of the Emmre. 

In the ninth century, before these pretensions had been drwmt of, 

Fope Vill dated his documents dutihg vacancies of the imperial 

thrimti Mmperatoie domino nostro lesu Christo,* a fww not ua* 
mm WHdle Ages. So in a va<^ of the Pqpedom 
rnmmrn mm sometimes dated ‘ Petto pontificante. 
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Ch.XIIL Lewis protested and appealed to a General Council, but 
was promptly excommunicated, and his subjects declared 
to be released from their allegiance. Having by this 
time overthrown his rival Frederick, and finding that 
national feeling had been roused in Germany by the 
arrogance of the Pope, Lewis took courage, obtaiuied 
a legal opinion in his favour from the University wf 
Bologna, enlisted in his service a host of Franciscan friars 
who were embarked in a furious quarrel of their own witn 
the Pope, and obtained the powerful aid of two of the 
greatest among mediaeval thinkers, the Paduan MarsiliusA 
and the English Franciscan William of Ockham. These 
men became his confidential advisers, and wrote pamphlets 
long enough to be called treatises on his behalf against 
the Pope. Stimulated by the counsels of Marsilius and 
John of Jandun, another bold spirit from the University 
of Paris, Lewis marched upon Rome and made friends 
with the Roman people, who thereupon summoned Pope 
John to return to his see, and on his refusal chose Lewis 
as their Senator. Extruding the Pope’s ally king Robert 
of Naples they named Sciarra Colonna Prefect of the 
City, and authorized him and three other syndics to 

A.0, 1328, perform the coronation. This accordingly took place. 

After the Emperor had, by a startling departure from 
precedent, received the crown from lay hands, he was 
consecrated by bishops whom the Pope had excom- 
municated*. Thereupon Lewis (who had appointed 
Marsilius papal vicar in the City) and the Romans pro- 

^ As to Marsilias, see Note XllI at end. Ockham's contentions 
are most fully set forth in a book he wrote mnch later, entitled Ocia 
Quaesti0f$es» 

* An^ annalist observes; <Fuere qui dulntarent an invito pontihce 
haec rite agerentnr : caetemm Populus Romanus e contra contendebat 
t»as esse partes imperinm conferre, Pondiicis antexn consecrare, Usdem 
auspiciisC^roinmenim magnum toncdemumcoronatumesse poftquam 
FopalasRomimnseumimperareittssiiBet’ 

I3»8 (quoted Iff Gregoroviits, Hisiwy of Mm* in th* Midik 
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ceeded in a solemn parliament to depose Pope John (by Ch.XIIL 
the name of Jacques of Cahors) for heresy and treason, 
and as a * Destroyer of Peace A Franciscan friar was 
chosen Pope in his place and cro\iTied with the tiara 
by the hands of the Emperor. 

These revolutionary proceedings, which could hardly 
have been attempted but for the absence of John XXII 
at Avignon and the disgust excited by his arrogance and 
greed are doubly surprising as being carried through by 
a man whom his subsequent conduct shews to have been 
weak and vacillating. But it was rather to the weakness 
than to the strength of Lewis that they were due. He 
was in the hands of three strong men, one of them, 
Castruccio Castracani, lord of Lucca, a brilliant and um 
scrupulous Ghibeline leader, the other two, Marsilius and 
John of Jandun, uncompromising theorists, prepared to 
strike at the cardinal doctrines on which papal authority 
rested. Nor is it only as the boldest assertion of the 
rights of the Empire that the action of Lewis in Rome is 
memorable. It was also the one instance in which 
the Romans gave effect to their cherished doctrine 
that the transference of the imperial crown to Charles 
the Great had been their doing, the one instance in 
which the Teutonic power, allying itself with the Roman 
people, used their pretensions to be the fountain of 
legal right not only to supersede the Pope in his 

* This phrase suggests the hand of Marsilius, whose gigantic 
pamphlet on behalf of the Emperor was entitled Defensor Pacts. 

“ How far this disgust had gone among reli|^ous men even fifty 
years earlier is shewn by the language of the Franciscan St. Bona- 
venlum^ who does not object to the view that Rome is the harlot 
of the Apocalypse who makes drunk princes and people, seeing 
that in Rome ecclesiastical posts are bought and sold; there the 
rulers of the Church meet, despising God and serving lust, belong- 
ing to Satan and plundering the treasure of Christ (quoted by 
Frtedbergi Dh nitUlaUerUchen Lehren Uber das Verhdlimss van 
Stemt und Cf. Dante. Purir^ xxxii. 100. 
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ch,x 1 IL function of crowning the German long, but also to 
lestoti^ to them the function of choosing their own 
pastor, who in becoming bishop of Roma becomes also 
bishc^ of the whole world To this point had the union 
of the ancient Roman law with the Aristotelian doctrines 
of the State brought the fieiy scholastic champions if the 
secular power, who once and once only during the Saddle 
Ages, found an opportunity for putting their thanes 
into practice. \ 

As it was the extravagant pretensions of Boniface WII 
and John XXII that had caused this reaction agamst 
their office, so the extreme measures taken by Lewis pro- 
voked in turn a reaction against himself. The Romans 
were fickle, as was their wont : Castruccio, obliged to re- 
turn to Tuscany, and alienated from the Emperor, died soon 
afterwards, as did Sciarra Colonna. Lewis was forced 
to abandon Rome, and in 1329 the Romans solemi^ly 
abjured both Lewis and their antipope, who next ydar 
flung himself at John’s feet. Meanwhile the Emperor, 
having lost his hold on Italy, sought after his return to 
Germany to propitiate the Pope. John, haughty and in- 
exorable, insisted on absolute submission His successor, 
Benedict XII, influenced by France, was less peremptory 
but no more compliant; and Clement VI (1344-52) 
renewed the excommunication and required Lewis to 
admit that the Empire was a fief of the Holy See. The 
German Estates, however, shewing more spirit than the 
Emperor himself, in two Diets held at Frankfort in 1338 
and 1339, solemnly enounced and embodied in a Prag- 
matic Sanction the declaration that the Empire is held 
from God alone, and that the sovereign, once duly chose!) 
by*^he electors, needs no confirmation Or approval by 

* Uc abo leqtiinK), thoagh in vain, tW paaidunaat of Maiadbis 
wad Jsdm of Jandnn, wham ho esilod two fiom hM Alat 
htstiiui d« alo^ Sathioae 
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the Pope f. The electors in their famous conference held Cm, Xllt 
at Khense in 1338 made a like declaration. 

The writings of Ockham and Marsilius seem to 
have had considerable influence on opinion; and 
the book of Marsilius, entitled Defensor Pacis^ is 
indeed one of the most remarkable treatises that 
remain to us from the Middle Ages. In holding that the 
ultimate source of power is in the people, Marsilius does 
not stand alone, for this position, sanctioned by the well- 
known doctrine of the old Roman law that the supreme 
authority of the Emperor springs from a delegation to 
him by the people of their inherent powers \ is to be 
found in other mediaeval publicists. But he goes further, 
maintaining that the Church does not consist m any 
special sense of the clergy, but of all Christians ; that 
a General Council stands above the Pope, that it ought 
to consist of laymen as well as of clerics, that persons 
of different religious opinions ought to be all equal before 
the law, and that the priesthood have no right to judge, 
much less to punish, heresy, since each man is answerable 
for his speculative opinions to the judgment of Christ only. 
Marsilius denies to the clergy the right to hold property 
(except what is needed to support life), as also any im- 
munities or privileges outside their purely spiritual sphere 
of action, declares that Christ did not come on earth to 
establish any worldly power {regnum meum non est de 
hoc mundo), that the Pope ought not to have any such 
power — the power of the keys does not imply it, for 
God alone can remit sins—, that the distinction of 

r * Imperialis dtgnitas et potestas est immediate a solo Deo ; etde 
iufe im|>erii et coasiietedine antiqmtns approbate postqaam aliquU 
eligitar ia impemtorem sive regem abelectoribus imperii concord iter, 
vel malori parte eommdem statlm ex sola electione est rex yems 
et ImpemtOr oeasendus . . • nec Papae sive sedis apostoUcae aot 
skills alt^as approbatione Goldast, 
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CH.XIII. bishops and priests has no basis in the New Testament, 
He argues that St. Peter had no pre-eminence over the 
other apostles, that it is doubtful whether he was ever 
bishop of Rome, or even came to Rome at all, and that 
such authority as the Pope enjoys is due solely to the fact 
that Rome had been the old imperial city. No womder 
that Pope Clement VI observed, after perusing! the 
Defensor FactSy ‘ Never have I read a worse heretic.* \ 

These doctrines struck at the root not merely of me 
particular claim made by John XXII, but of the whole 
sacerdotal system of the Middle Ages. Their enun- 
ciation coincided with the most extreme assertion of 
high Papalist doctrine ever made. Agostino Trionfo’s 
book on the Power of the Pope, dedicated to John XXII 
as the book of Marsilius had been to Lewis IV, claims 
for the Holy See absolute power over all secular sove- 
reigns in all matters, temporal as well as spiritual. There 
is no appeal from him even to God, much less to 
a council, for his judgment is God*s. He may con- 
ceivably lapse into heresy, and, if so, he ceases ipso facto 
to be Pope, because spiritual life resides in faith, with- 
out which he is spiritually dead, as a corpse is not a man. 
But he is bound by no law except the Divine. He 
stands higher than the angels, and may receive the same 
sort of adoration as is rendered to the Blessed Virgin 
and the Saints. He can at his pleasure depose an 
Emperor, appoint another, withdraw their functions from 
the electors, cancel any law issued by an Emperor or 
king, because he represents God upon earth with the 
plenitude of God’s authority ^ 

In these propositions laid down by Trionfo, with the 
hearty approval of the Papal Curia, ecclesiastical pre- 

* Papalibts used to quote the text, ' All power is given me in 
heaven and on earth,* as proof of the temporal authority of the Pope, 
for Chriat*s power was Peter's, and Peter^s passed to his ittccasspra 
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tensions may be deemed to have reached their high-CH.XIH 
water mark ; and it presently appeared that the tide was 
beginning to turn. As the view which placed the Vicar 
of God little below God Himself came rather too late, for 
it went further than the opinion of Europe was now 
disposed to follow, so on the other hand the book of 
Marsilius came too early to have its full effect. Two 
centuries were to pass before the soil was ready to 
receive the seed which this precursor of Luther and 
Zwingli had sown \ During those two centuries the Popes 
steadily declined in reputation and authority. Some of 
their moral sway over men’s minds was lost while they 
dwelt at Avignon under the shadow of France. Still 
more was lost in the Great Schism which divided the 
Church for more than a generation (a. d. i378-i4T7)e; 
and most of all was lost by the avarice and extortion — 
a cause of irritation to the clergy almost as much as to 
the laity — of which not a few pontiffs were guilty during 
this long period. After the middle of the fifteenth 
century the Popes, by this time firmly re-established 

^ A reason why the assaults of Marsilius and Ockham, as indeed 
of earlier irapugners of the claims of the Papac>. did not make 
a deeper impression may perhaps be found in ilie fact that there was 
one doctrine, that relating to the Eucharist, uhich they did not 
dispute. Sacerdotalism stood deep-rooted in sacramentalism, and 
it was the denial of the dogma of the Real Presence that in the 
siKteenth century undermined the foundation whereon the power of 
the priesthood and Peter’s see rested. 

Upon the struggle of Lewis IV and the Pope*?, see besides Grego- 
rovius {^History ^ Komt in the Middle Ages\ Fried berg, IHe 
miUdeUterlichm Lehren uher das Verhaltniss von Staat und Kirche 
(i 874>, and RJezler, Die litcrarischen Widersacher der Papsle 
zur Znt Ludwig des Baiers (1874), both of whom deal fully with 
MarsiHus and Ockham. Some excellent observations may also be 
found in Mr. R, L, Poole’s Illustrations of the History of Mediaeval 
Tkot^kt (1884^ chaps, viii and ix. 

• this l^hism did not shake the authority of the Pope even 
more seriously shews how 6rm was the hold which the idea of the 
unity of Christendom in Church and State had upon the mediaeval 
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Cti.XXIl, in Rome^ became more occujwed with the btiildii^ 
up of a temporal dominion in Italy than with the 
assertion of their authority over emperors and kii^s. 
So far indeed as the Emperor was concerned, they had 
the less need to trouble him, because Charles the Fourth 
had 135 s) abandoned to the Pope those territorial 

rights over Rome and Italy for which his predece«ors 
had fought No succeeding Emperor tried to make tifem 
good. The great Council of Constance, in which 
Western Christendom assembled under the auspicesW 
the Emperor Sigismund, deposed two rival Popes, and 
obtained the resignation of a third, offered an opportunity 
which a man with the vigour and loftiness of Henry 
the Third might have seized to recover the influence of 
the imperial office and to use it for the benefit of the 
Church. But Sigismund was no Henry the Third ; nor 
did any one after him essay the perhaps impossible task 
of correcting the abuses of ecclesiastical power. The 
Hapsburg Frederick the Third, timid and superstitious, 
abased himself before the Romish Court ; and the long 
line of his Austrian successors has generally adhered to 
the alliance then struck. 



CHAPTER XIV 


THE GERMANIC CONSTITUTION : THE 
SEVEN ELECTORS 

The reign of Frederick the Second was not less fatal Ch. XIV, 
to the domestic power of the German king than to the TimVww/ 
European supremacy of the Emperor. His two 
roatic Sanctions had conferred rights that made tYitPrmat. 
feudal aristocracy almost mdependent, and the long 
anarchy of the Interregnum had enabled them not only 
to use but to extend and fortify their power. Rudolf of Ad»lf, 
Hapsburg had striven, not wholly in vam, to coerce their 
insolence, but the contest for the crown between his son 
Albert and Adolf Count of Nassau which followed his Alhtrt /, 
death, the short and troubled reign of Albert himself, the 
absence of Henry the Seventh in Italy, the civil war HtmyVII, 
of Lewis of Bavaria and Frederick duke of Austria, rival 
claimants of the imperial throne, the difficulties in which 
Lewis, the successful competitor, found himself involved 
with a succession of Popes— all these circumstances 
tended more and more to narrow the influence of the 
crown and complete the emancipation of the turbulent 
nobles. They now became virtually supreme in their 
own domains, enjoying full jurisdiction (certain appeals 
excepted), the right of legislation, privileges of coining 
money, of levying toils and taxes : some had scarcely 
even a feudal bond to remind them of their all^^ce. 

The numbers of the nobility who held directly of tiie 
onjwn Imd increased prodigiously by the extinction pf 
the dukodoms of Franconia and Swabia, and the reduo- 
tiodi In luwkbf that of Saxony : idong the Rhine the kttd 
% 
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Ch, XIV, of a single tower was often almost an independent prince. 

The petty t5nrants whose boast it was that they owed 
fealty only to God and the Emperor shewed themselves 
in practice equally regardless of both powers. Pre- 
eminent were the three great houses of Austria, Bavaria, 
and Luxemburg, this last having acquired Bohemia, | a. d. 
1309. Next came the electors, already considered! col- 
lectively more important than the Emperor, and forming 
for themselves considerable principalities. Brandenburg 
and the Rhenish Palatinate are strong states befbre 
the end of this period ; Bohemia and the three arch- 
bishoprics almost from its beginning. 

The chief object of the magnates was to keep the 
monarch in his present state of helplessness. The 
Hohenstaufen had been strong by their hereditary 
dominions as well as by their imperial authority : 
Frederick I is said to have been lord of four hundred 
castles. Unfortunately the Emperors who followed that 
great house had not similar patrimonial possessions; 
and indeed Rudolf was chosen because his private 
resources were too slender to make him an object of 
disquiet. Till the expense which the crown entailed 
had begun to prove ruinous to its wearer, the electors 
preferred to confer it on some petty prince, such as 
were Rudolf and Adolf of Nassau and Gunther of 
Schwartzburg, seeking when they could to keep it from 
settling in one family. They bound the newly elected 
monarch to respect all their present immunities, includ- 
ing those which they had just extorted as the price of 
their votes ; they checked all his attempts to recover 
lost lands or rights; they ventured at last (in 1399) 
to depose their anointed head, Wenzel, king of Bohemia, 
whose dissipated life and neglect of his duties certainly 
justified their displeasure. Thus fettered, the Emperor 
sought only to make the most of his short tenure^ v^mg 
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his position to aggrandize his family and raise money by Ch. XIV, 
the sale of crown estates and privileges. His individual Policy 
action and personal relation to the subject was replaced 
by a merely legal and formal one : he represented order ^ 
and legitimate ownership, and so far was still necessary 
to the political system. But imperial progresses through 
the country were abandoned : unlike his predecessors, 
who, when they assumed the sceptre, had turned from 
the administration of their own domains to the service 
of the nation, he lived mostly in his own states, sometimes 
beyond the Empire’s frontier. 

How thoroughly the national character of the office 
was gone is shewn by the repeated attempts to bestow it 
on foreign or half-foreign potentates, who could not fill 
the place of a German king of the good old vigorous 
type. Not to speak of Richard and Alfonso, the French 
Charles Count of Valois was proposed against Henry VII ^ 
and Edward III of England actually elected against 
Charles IV (the English parliament forbade him to ac- 
cept), Sigismund, though he belonged to the house of 
Luxemburg, was, when chosen, a Hungarian king with 
interests primarily Hungarian; and George Podiebrad 
who was elected against Frederick III ruled over a 
Bohemia which felt itself more Slavonic than Germanic. 

The Emperor’s only hope would have been in the support Power of 
of the cities. During the thirteenth and fourteenth cen- 
luries they had increased wonderfully in population, 
wealth, and boldness: the Hanseatic confederacy was 
the mightiest power of the North, and cowed the 
Scandinavian kings : the towns of Swabia and the Rhine 
formed great commercial leagues, maintained regular 
wars against the counter-associations of the nobility, and 
seemed at one time, by an alliance with the already 

* A» to Peter Du Bois^ scheme for securing power in Italy to the 
ki^ of Franoe, aee Note XIV at cad. 
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Cb. XIV. virtually independent Switzers^, on the point of tumhm 
West Ctemnny into a federation of fi:ee mumdpalities. 
Feudalism, however, was still too strong; the cavalry of 
the nobles was irresistible in the field, and the thought' 
less Wenzel, who might have helped and used; them, 
let slip a golden opportunity of repairing the lopes of 
two centuries. After all, the Empire was perhap 
redemption, for one fatal ailment paralyzed all its ^oits. 
rm«MeuU The Empire was poor. The constructive abilities of 
'** ***'***’ Frederick I and his grandson, which ought to have\been 
applied, as was the constructive talent of the English 
Henry II, to the establishment of an immediate financial 
control by the crown, and the introduction of some 
scheme of direct taxation, were distracted by their enter- 
prises in Italy; and neither from princes, from ecclesiastics, 
nor from cities was any adequate royal revenue secured. 
The crown lands, which had suffered heavily ut^der 
Frederick II, were further usurped during the bonfusion 
that followed ; till at last, through the reckless prodigality 
of sovereigns who sought only their immediate interest, 
little was left of the vast and fertile domains along the 
Rhine from which the Saxon and Franconian Emperors 
had drawn the chief part of their revenue. Regalian 
rights, the second fiscal resource, had fared no better. 
Tolls, customs, mines, rights of coining, of harbourir^ 
Jews, and so forth, were either seized or granted away: 
even the advowsons of churches had been sold or mort- 
gaged ; and the imperial treasury depended mainly m an 
inglorious traffic in honours and exemptions. Thicgs 
were so bad under Rudolf that the electors refused to 
make his son Albert king of the Romans, dedaring that, 
while Rudolf lived, the public revenue whidi with diffi- 

** The tint Lcagoe of the three Forat CeatoM wee ftamed to 

l|oa. Odim ean« added fay degrees: led the aaBebcrerpi^wei 
eonpleted by theacosstien m 8m te tas. 
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culty supported one monarch, could much less maintain Cm XIV. 
two at the same time Sigismund told his Diet, ‘ Nihil 
esse imperio spoliatius, nihil egentius, adeo ut qui sibi ex 
Germaniae principibus successurus esset, qui praeter patri- 
monium nihil aliud habuerit, apud eum non imperium 
sed potius servitium sit futurum/ Patritius, the secre- 
tary of Frederick III, declared that the revenues of the 
Empire scarcely covered the expenses of its ambassadors 
Poverty such as these expressions point to, a poverty 
which became greater after each election, not only in- 
volved the failure of the attempts which were sometimes 
made to recover usurped rights «, but put every project 
of reform within or war without at the mercy of a jealous 
Diet. The three orders of which that Diet consisted, 
electors, princes, and cities l*, were each of them bent on 
its own interests and mutually hostile; their niggardly 
grants did no more than keep the Empire from dying of 
inanition. 

The changes thus briefly described were in progress Charles iV 
when Charles the Fourth, king of Bohemia, son of that 
blind king John of Bohemia who fell at Cressy, 
grandson of the Emperor Henry VII, found himself 


• Quoted by Moser, Romische Kayser^ from Chron, Hirsaug , : 
^ Regni vim tempomm iniuria nimium contritae vix uni alendo regi 
sufficerent, tantum abesse ut sumptus in nutriendos duos reges ferre 
queant/ So at Rupert's death, under whom the mischief had 
increased greatly, most bishops were, we are told, better off than 
the Emperor. 

^ * Proventus Imperil ita minimi sunt ut legationibus vix suppetant/ 
-^Quoted by Moser. In 1495, Maximilian told his Diet *Das 
rdmische Reich set jetziger Zeit ein grosser Last und falle davon 
klebter Beth’ (the Empire is a heavy burden, with little gain 
theieErm) ; and Grauvella, Charles V*s minister, said at the Diet 
of Speyer: ‘The Emperor has, for the support of his dignity, not a 
haeebimt’a worth of profit from the Empire/ 

^ All^ i^tried in vain to wrest the tolls of the Rhine from the 
1 electors. 



„ „ not, however, defltdtely establish tbeir ri|^t to 
U ah Estate or College m the Diet until A.a 1489. 
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settled upon the throne which he had^ as a candidate 
favoured by the Pope, disputed for some years with 
Lewis IV. His skilful and consistent policy aimed at 
settling what he perhaps despaired of reforming, and the 
famous instrument which, under the name of the, Golden 
Bull, became the corner-stone of the Germanic con- 
stitution, confessed and legalized the independence of 
the electors and the powerlessness of the crown. The 
most conspicuous defect of the existing system was the 
uncertainty of the elections, followed as they usually were 
by a civil war. It was this which Charles set himself to 
redress. 

The kingdoms founded on the ruins of the Roman 
Empire by the Teutonic invaders presented in their 
original form a rude combination of the elective with the 
hereditary principle. One family in each tribe had, as 
the offspring of the gods, an indefeasible claim to rule, 
but from among the members of such a family the war- 
riors were free to choose the bravest or the most popular 
as king That the German crown came to be purely 
elective, while in France, Castile, Aragon, England, and 
most other European states, the principle of strict here- 
ditary succession established itselfi was due to the failure 
of heirs male in three successive dynasties ; to the restless 
ambition of the nobles, who, since they were not, like 
the French, strong enough to disregard the royal power, 
did their best to weaken it ; to the intrigues of the church- 
men, zealous for a method of appointment prescribed by 
their own law and observed in capitular elections ; to the 
wish of the Popes to gain an opening for their own in- 
fluence and make effective the veto which they claimed ; 

* The iEtheliiM of the line of Cerdic, among the West Saxons, 
the Swedish YngUngs, the Bavarian Agilolhngs, may thns be com 
pared with the Achaemenids of Persia or the heroic honiei of early 
Greece* 
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above all, to the conception of the imperial office as one Ch. XIV* 
too holy to be, in the same manner as the regal, trans- 
missible by descent. Had the German, like other feudal 
kingdoms, remained merely local, feudal, and national, 
it would without doubt have ended by becoming a here- 
ditary monarchy. Transformed as it was by the Roman 
Empire, this could not be. The headship of the human 
race being, like the Papacy, the common inheritance 
of all mankind, could not be confined to a single family, 
nor pass like a private estate by the ordinary rules of 
succession. 

The right to choose the war-chief belonged, in the Electoral 
earliest ages, to the whole body of freemen. Their 
frage, which must have been very irregularly exercised, umes. 
became by degrees vested in their leaders, but the assent 
of the multitude, although ensured already, was needed 
to complete the ceremony. It was thus that Henry the 
Fowler, and Henry the Saint, and Conrad II were 
chosen K Though even tradition might have com- 
memorated what extant records place beyond a doubt, 
it was commonly believed, till the end of the sixteenth 
century, that the elective constitution had been estab- 
lished, and the privilege of voting confined to seven 
persons, by a decree of Gregory V and Otto III, which a 
famous jurist describes as ‘ lex a pontifice de imperatorum 
comitiis lata, ne ius eligendi penes populum Romanum 

** Wippo, descaibing the election of Conrad the Franconian, says, 

‘Inter confinia Moguntiac et Wormatiae duna convenissent enneti 
primates et, ut ita dicam, vires ct viscera remi* di ; M, G* Script 
xi. 357. So Bruno says that Henry IV < jegnum . . . electione 
communi suscepit * : AT. G. H; Script, v. p. 350. So Amandas, 
secretary of Frederick Barbarossa, in describing his election, says : 

* Multi illustres heroes ex Lombardia, Tuscia, lanuensi et alas Italiae 
dominiis, ac maior ct potior pars principum in Transalpino regno. — 

Quoted by Mur. Antiq. Diss, iii. voU i. p. 94- An«l see mny other 
anthotitics to the same effect, collectcu by Pfeffinger, VUrtartue 
ilUtsiratut* 
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C«. XIV. in po^teMm essetl’ St Thomas says^ ^ Election ceased 
from the times of Charles the Great to those of Otto HI, 
when Pope Gregory V established that of the seven 
princes, which will last as long as the holy Roman 
Chtirch, who ranks above all other powers, shall* have 
judged expedient for Christ’s faithful people!.’ Since it 
tended to exalt the papal power, this fiction was accmted, 
no doubt honestly accepted, and spread abroad by the 
clergy. And indeed, like so many other fictions, i^had 
a sort of foundation in fact. The premature dWth 
without an heir of Otto III, the fourth of a line of 
monarchs among whom son had regularly succeeded 
to father, threw back the crown into the gift of the nation, 
and was no doubt one of the chief causes why it did not 
in the end become hereditary K 
Thus, under the Saxon and Franconian sovereigns, the 
throne was theoretically elective, the assent of the chiefs 
and their followers being required, though little m6re 
likely to be refused than it was to an English or a French 
king I practically hereditary, since both of these dynasties 
succeeded in occupying it for four generations, the father 
procuring the son’s election during his own lifetime. 
So it might well have continued had the German king 
been a merely national king like his brethren in France 
and England. But, under the operation of the influences 
already described, the territorial aristocracy, sometimes 


^ Aldattts, I?e Formula Romani Imptriu He adds that the 
C^uU and Italians were incensed at the preference shewn to Germany. 
So too Landolfo Coloima, Bo Trammtone ImfarU Romami^ 

^ Qnoud hy Gewoldiis, Bo i>$pt$mmraiu Sairi Imponi Romani^ 
himadf a etretinons advocate of Gregory’s decree, though he lived In 
the comparatively critical days of Fmhiaiid 11 * As late as A« 0* 1648 
we find Pope Innocem X maintaUtitii that the sacred nurnbar Sam 
of the electors was * apostollea auctoritate ollih praefinlttis»’-^Ih«fl 
SM Bmui in Smihr, Roman. . . , 

^IMiilflmes we hear of a decree made by Pope Sergius XT mpho 
|)ii(i|||) (af qwrtw cgwOly ftJwhwtt mUk Sojqlul^a^, 
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aid^d by the Pope, were Able to turn the developement of Ch* XIVj 
the ancient constitution into a new channel, so that the 
German kingdom became in point of law incontestably 
elective, and so continued ever thereafter. The precise 
steps by which this came to pass, and the nature 
of the proceedings at an election, have been matter 
for long and tangled controversy. Some points remain 
doubtful, because the original authorities are curt or 
vague in their accounts, especially as respects the 
procedure at those uncontested elections in which a 
reigning Emperor secured the choice of his son during 
his own lifetime I Without attempting to discuss these 
points, a few general propositions may be stated as 
probably true 

In the process of choosing a German king to be 
afterwards raised to the dignity of Roman Emperor, 


three stages may be distinguished. 

The first stage is that of the deliberations and negotia- 
tions of the magnates which issue in the selection of one 
from among several candidates. For this process there 
would seem to have been, down till the middle of the 
thirteenth century, no rules formally prescribed and ob- 
served. There was no recognized method of voting, nor 
does the right of voting appear to be confined to any 
specified persons. Things were in practice determined 


* Ah early as 1153 we read, *Id iaris Romani Imperii apex ^b^e 
dicitur «t non per sanguinis propagmem sed per principitm clcctio- 
nem reges cieentur.’— Otto of Freysing, Book IL a i. GnUelmus 
Brito, writing not much later, says— 

^Est etenun talis dynastia Thcutonicorum 
Ut nuUus regnet super illos, m prius ilium 
EUcrat unammis clcii populique voluntas. 

* —AT, G. ff., Sen^. xxvi. p. 334. 

“ There I, *. conKdereMe litewture on the early electorel ^ra. 
Among more recent writers, reference n«y w m^e to 

jDmitOe V«^smtssgeschukte’, Menren^her, (^um ^ 

Lindner, IH* dattsc ^ 

rJasL m4 itar ARwwtf <*** Ottatchm 1899, 

' f , ^ dttauhm UtehtigtseiKktt. 
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Ch. XIV. not by a majority of votes, but by the personal, official, 
and territorial weight and power of those who took part 
The number of the nobles whom custom admitted to join 
might be greater or less, but in fact the influence of 
the leading princes, ecclesiastical and secular, prevailed. 
Sometimes these magnates were allowed, or took it ppon 
themselves, to make a preliminary selection, from all 
those who might be considered candidates for the throne, 
either of a certain small number, or of one only, to be 
thereupon presented to the nobles generally as the man 
fittest to be chosen. As early as 1156 this preliminary 
and informal selection, which took place at the election of 
Conrad II in 1024, of Lothar II in 1 1 25, and of Frederick I 
in 1152, had obtained the name of Praetaxation ; and in 
the persons who exercised it we may find the germ of 
the electoral college of later times 
The second stage of the process consisted in the 
solemn declaration by the princes, usually in the order of 
their official status or rank, of their choice of a particular 
person as king. This was the formal EkcHo in the strict 
sense of the word, and this custom required to be unani- 
mous. In it certain magnates, three ecclesiastical and 
three or four secular, secured the right of delivering their 
voice first: and this prerogative voice would seem to 
have set them in a position of special authority which 
led to their being ultimately recognized as the persons 
exclusively entitled to elect. They were doubtless those, 
or the chief among those, who occasionally exercised the 
function of praetaxation. Here legal theory may have 
helped to settle what custom had left vague. It is first in 

la the case of a papal election, a two-thirds majority wat re- 
qtiiced (as it is id a convention of the Democratic party in the United 
States for the selection of a Presidential candidate^. But an nnani* 
mons dioice seems to have l>een originally reqniiea in Germany, add 
the need for it was first expressly negatived by the electors in their 
sokmn ga^kering at Rhense in a.d. 1338. 
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the famous law book called the Saxon Mirror (^Sachsen- 
Spiegel) compiled by Eike von Reppgau about a . d . 1230, 
that six princes (of whom more anon) are named as 
enjoying a special right. They are said to be * first in 
the choice/ the first to make that formal expression of 
acceptance which technically constituted the election 0, 

The last part of the process was the approval of the 
counts and other minor nobles r, completed by that 
acclamation of the multitude which preserved the tradi- 
tion of choice by the nation as a whole, but which 
gradually lost its importance under the preponderating 
influence of the great ecclesiastical and secular potentates. 
As we find, down at least till the middle of the twelfth 
century, no legal line drawn between those who were and 
those who were not entitled to vote — indeed, so far as 
law went, it might be said that all nobles and knights 
were entitled to some sort of voice — there was evidently 
a wide door open for disputes, and when an election was 
disputed, no means except war existed for settling it 
(Pope Innocent III and his successors claimed, but the 
Germans denied, a right of interference) n. Contests there 
were, and contests would have been more frequent had 
there not been a strong tendency to prefer the heir of the 
preceding sovereign, and had not the crown been often 
secured by a reigning Emperor for his son. A sense of 
the danger involved in this absence of fixed rules probably 

® This second stage was formally the effective and binding act, 
the election {Kur) in a strict sense, though in fact it was only the 
ratification and formal annonneement of a selection already made. 
Where there was no real contest, as where an Emperor procured by 
tne exercise of hia influence with the princes severally the election of 
his son, it became the whole election. 

^ The term iaudatiOf a declaration of consent with a pledge of 
loyalty, is used to describe sometimes this acceptance by the larger 
body, sometimes both of what have been here distinguished as the 
second and third parts of the process of election. 

' See the Bull already quoted, of Pope Innocent III. 


Ch. XIV. 
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Cii. XIV, contribul^ef} to make the nation more and moro disposed 
to recogm2;e a special right of choice as vested in the lew 
great potentates who towered above the other princes. 

Comparing the electoral constitution of the Empire at 
the death of the last Saxon Emperor in a . d . 1024, ind 
at the death of the last Hohenstaufen in 1254, we tcc 
that two great changes had passed upon it. It iWd 
become a fundamental doctrine that the Germanic (and 
imperial) throne, unlike the thrones of other countri^ 
was purely elective. So clearly did the princes peW 
ceive this to be the keystone of their freedom ^that 
the influence and the liberal offers of Henry VI Jf failed 
to induce them to surrender their privilege. And at 
the same time that practice of preliminary selection, and 
that right of being the first to deliver a formal elective 
voice, which have been already referred to, had ripened 
into a practically exclusive privilege of election. As this^ 
privilege became vested in a small body, the assent of 
the rest of the nobility began to be assumed as virtually 
given or certain to be given, so that after a time it 
passed not only out of use, but almost out of memory. 
Even in 1198 Pope Innocent III speaks of ‘princes 
specially entitled to choose the Roman king On the 
double choice of Richard and Alfonso, a . d . 1257, the 
substantial question was as to the majority of votes in 
the electoral college ^ : neither then nor afterwards was 
there any practical recognition of the rights of the other 
princes counts and barons, important as their voices had 
been three centuries earlier. 

The origin of that college is a matter somewhat in* 

* Set pi, aoi, supra, 

* * Priadpes ad qao« piindpalfter speetat regis Romani aleotio.^ 

^ Tbfr okdon who ^ote Ridmrd do Ittd^ in their report to 
fppe Uihsa XV toy ^mt they acted afb^ deiibefeting wim other 
rngnatet, imd by Mr common oonsenti hot they mett thiU by 
^ mMOk the deotion hdb^ to eeftain etrim la atmMv 
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tricate and obscure At the election of Frederick I in Cu, XIV 
A.n* ixss, certain princes led and decided the cho\ceTk 4 Sivm 
of the nation, and at the election of Philip in 
the preponderant influence of a few is again apparent \ 
though there is nothing to indicate that a legal 
right, as distinguished from a practically admitted pre- 
eminence, had become vested in any particular persons *. 

First in the Sachsenspiegel do we find six named as 
specially, one can hardly say exclusively, entitled, viz. — 
the three Rhenish archbishops, the Count Palatine of the 
Rhine, the duke of the Saxons, and the Margrave of 
Brandenburg. Other authorities of the time recognize 
a seventh, the king of Bohemia, whom the Sachsenspiegel 
rejects as not being German. Then in a.d. 1263 a letter 
of Pope Urban IV declares (adopting the view stated by 
the friends of Richard of Cornwall, and by that time 
generally accepted in Germany), that by immemorial 
custom the right of choosing the Roman king belongs to 
seven persons, the seven who had just divided their votes 
on Richard and Alfonso of Castile. Of these seven, the 
three archbishops of Mentz, Treves, and Cologne, pastors 
of the oldest and richest sees, represented the German 
church and had always borne a leading part in elections. 

The other four ought, according to the ancient constitu- 
tion, to have been the dukes of the four nations, Franks, 
Swabians, Saxons, Bavarians, to whom had also belonged 
the four great offices of the imperial household. But of 
these dukedoms the two first named were now extinct, 
and their place and power in the state, as well as the 

^ The English Richard of Hoveden, writing of this election, which 
happened in his lifetime, singles out four princes as chief electora, 
via. the arthbifthops of Menu and Cologne, the duke of Saaoay^ 
aad the C^tuxt Pidatme of the Rhine (ad aan. z 19S). r 

^ The^ WM not yet any authority which had become vecogaked i 
ai to confer a special ^ht Such constitodon as the 

on Custom only. 
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XIV. household offices they had held, had descended upon 
two principalities of more recent origin, those, namely, of 
the Palatinate of the Rhine and the Margraviate of 
Brandenburg. The Saxon duke, though with greatly 
narrowed dominions, retained his leading place and his 
office of arch-marshal, and the claim of his Bavarian cci|m- 
peer would have been equally indisputable had it not so 
happened that both he and the Palsgrave of the Rhine 
were members of the great house of Wittelsbach. This 
house had acquired the dukedom of Bavaria in 1186 
and the Palatinate, which represented the vote of the 
extinct dukedom of Lorraine, in 1214; but as both 
dignities were united in one person, no difficulty arose 
until the death of Duke Otto the Illustrious in 1253. 
When his sons shared his dominions, Lewis becoming 
Palsgrave, and Henry Duke of Bavaria, nothing was 
settled as to the vote and other rights of an elector, and^ 
before long both sons claimed these, and both with 
apparently reasonable grounds. The number Seven was 
now, however, beginning to be recognized as sacred : 
the king of Bohemia y would not relinquish the place 
to which he laid claim as cupbearer; and the other 
electors were unwilling to see two votes enjoyed by one 
family. Thus a contest, which more than once nearly 
led to war, arose between the rival lines of Wittelsbach, 
and between the Bavarian line (whose title was thought 
«tbe weaker of the two) and the king of Bohemia. 
Rudolf I, who in 1289 pronounced in favour of Bohemia, 

r The claim of the king of Bohemia seems to have been made 
technically in respect of bis office of cupbearer, practically because 
he was the equal in power and rank of any of the other electors. 
It was disputed partly on the gronnd that his kingdom was not 
properly German. ^ Hex Bohemiae qui pincema est non digit qnia 
non Tentoniens’ (Albert. Stad. a.d. 1340, following the phrase 
of the * Die schenke des rikes die koning von behemen, 

^ ne henet nenen kore, «mme dat be nicht diidesch 0 * 

Stfipf. p. 367* 
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and Lewis IV, who directed that the vote should be Ch, XIV. 
exercised by the two lines alternately, in vain attempted 
to settle it, nor was it laid to rest until the issuing and 
confirming, at the Diets of Numberg and Metz in 1356, 
of Charles IV's Golden Bull. This instrument, thence- Golden 
forth regarded as a fundamental law of the Empire, after ^ 
finally assigning the disputed vote and office of cup- /rt a!d. 
bearer to Bohemia (of which Charles was then king) pro- *356* 
cceds to lay down a variety of rules for the conduct of 
imperial elections. Frankfort is fixed as the place of 
election, as a tradition dating from East Frankish days 
preserved the feeling that both election and coronation 
ought to take place on Frankish soil ; the archbishop of 
Mentz is named convener of the electoral college ; to 
Bohemia is given the first, to the Count Palatine the 
second place among the secular electors. A majority 
of votes was in all cases to be decisive. As to each 
electorate there was attached a great office, it was sup- 
posed as early as the time of the Sachsenspiegel that this 
was the title by which the vote was possessed ; though 
in truth the office and the right of election had both 
the same source, for the great offices naturally belonged 
to the greatest of the imperial feudatories. The three 
prelates were archchancellors of Germany, Gaul and 
Burgundy, and Italy respectively ; Bohemia cupbearer, 
the Palsgrave seneschal, Saxony marshal, and Branden- 
burg chamberlain 

* The names and offices of the seven arc concisely given in these 
lines, which appear in the treatise of Marsilius of Padua, Dt Trans^ 
latione Imperti Komani^ c. xi (printed in Goldast, Monarchia Imperii^ 
ilp. 153):-.. 

* Mo^ntinensis, Trevircnsis, Coloniensis, 

Quilibet imperii sit Cancellarius horum ; 

Et Palatinus dapifer, Dux portitor ensis, 

Marchio praepositus camerae, pincema Bohemus, 

HI atatuunt <kminum cunctis per saecula summum.* 

It is worth while to place beside this the first stanza of Schiller^s 
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Cn.XlV* The$<» wrmngeinents, under which disputed elections, 
became ^ less frequent, remained undisturbed dll the 
breaking out of the Thirty Years* War, when the Emperor 
Ferdimiid II by an unwarranted stretch of prerogative 
deprived (in 1621) the Palsgrave Frederick (kingi of 
« Bohemia and husband of Elizabeth, the daughten of 
James I of England) of his electoral vote, and transferied 
it (1623) to his own partizan, Maximilian of Bavaria. Wt 
the peace of Westphalia the mediaeval mysticism whi^ 
SMmtU* revered the number Seven had become out of date, 
the Palsgrave was reinstated as eighth elector, Bav 
retaining her vote and rank, but with a provision that if 
the Bavarian branch of the house of Wittelsbach should 
come to an end, the Palsgrave should step into its place, 
which accordingly happened on the extinction of the 
Bavarian line in 1777. The sacred number having been 
once broken through, less scruple was felt in making 
Mntk further changes. In a.d. 1692, the Emperor Leopold I 
inferred a ninth electorate on the house of Brunswick- 
Luneburg which was then in possession of the duchy 
of Hanover, and succeeded to the throne of Great 
Britain in 1714 ; and in a.d. 1708, the assent of the Diet 
thereto was obtained. It was in this way that English 


ballad, JOir Graf van Hapshurg^ in whick the coronation feast ot 
Endolf is desciiM 

*Zu Aachen in seiner Kaiserpracht, 

Im alterthamlichen Saale, 

Sass Konig Rudolphs beilige Macht 
Heim featlichen JKronnngsinahle. 

Die Speisen Img der Pfalsgxaf des Rheins, 

£s schenkte der Bohme des perlenden Wetns, 

Und alle die Wahler, die ^1^, 

WIe det Sterne Chat nm die Sonne sich stellt, 
Umatanden geschaftig den Heirscher der Welt, 

Die Wdrde des Amtes an hben.* 

It is a pnedcatl ]ieehee> however (as Schiller himself admits). In brh^ 
the Boheerian them, fd king Ottooar was foaway at home, mmtlfiea 
at his own friecdon, and already ftmdUaliiig war. 
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kings came again to vote, as Richard the First had Ch. XIV* 
voted five centuries before, at the election of a Roman 
Emperor* 

It is not a little curious that the only potentate who 
continued down to our own days to entitle himself 
Elector should be one who never actually joined in 
electing an Emperor, having been under the arrange- 
ments of the old Empire a simple Landgrave In 
A*l>. 1803, Napoleon, among other sweeping changes 
in the Germanic constitution, procured the extinction of 
the electorates of Cologne and Treves, annexing their 
territories to France, and gave the title of Elector, as the 
highest after that of king, to the Duke of Wurtemberg, 
the Margrave of Baden, the Landgrave of Hessen-Cassel, 
and the Archbishop of Salzburg^ Three years afterwards 
the Empire itself ended, and the title became meaning- 
less. 

As the Germanic Empire is the most conspicuous ex- 
ample of a monarchy not hereditary that the modern world 
has seen, we may pause for a moment to consider what 
light its history throws upon the character of elective 
monarchy in general, a contrivance which has always had 
attractions for a certain class of political theorists. 

First let it be observed how difficult, one might almost 


♦ The electoral prince (Knrfurst) of Hessen-Cassel, His retention 
of the title had this advantage, that it enabled the Geimans leadily 
to dutingnish electoral Hesse (Kwr-Hessen) from the Giand Duchy 
(Hessen-Bannstadt) and the landgraviate (Hessen-Homburg). This 
last lelic of the electoral s>stem passed away in 1866, when the 
Elector of Hessen was dethroned, and his territories (to the satisfao* 
tion of the ^habitants, whom he had worried by a long coarse 
of petty tymnnies) annexed to the Prussian kingdom, along with 
Hanovet, Nassau, and the free city of hrankfort. , , . 

^ France having annexed the whole left bank of the Rhine, the 
hrchieplK^l ch& of Menu was transferred to Regensbmg, It was 
the only i^ritaal electorate, for the archbishopric of 
kiUl been lor the benefit of the archduke Ferdinand of 

AmMa, in order to compensate him Cbr the loss of Tuscany* 
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say impossible, it was found to maintain in practice the 
elective principle. In point of law, the imperial throne 
was from the tenth century to the nineteenth absolutely 
open to any orthodox Christian candidate. But as 
a matter of fact, the competition was confined to ta few 
powerful families, and there was always a strong tendency 
for the crown to become hereditary in some one of mese. 
Thus the Franconian Emperors held it from a.d. V024 
till 1125, the Hohenstaufen, themselves the heirs of the 
Franconians, for more than a century (1138-1254 with 
an interruption of fifteen years) ; the house of Luxemburg 
enjoyed it during four (though not continuous) reigns, 
and when in the fifteenth century it fell into the tena- 
cious grasp of the Hapsburgs, they managed to retain 
it thenceforth (with but one trifling interruption) till it 
vanished out of nature altogether. Therefore the chief 
benefit which the scheme of elective sovereignty seems* to 
promise, that of putting the fittest man in the highest 
place, was but seldom attained, and attained even then 
rather by good fortune than by design. Yet it is to be 
noted that every monarch from Henry the Fowler down 
to Charles IV, a space of four centuries, was a man of 
character and energy, who spent himself freely in the 
service of the state. Germany had no such ruler as 
England suffered from in John, or Edward II, or 
Richard II; nor was the average of capacity so high 
among the kings of France. 

No similar objection can be brought against the second 
ground on which an elective system has sometimes been 
advocated, its operation in moderating the power of the 
crown, for this was attained in the fullest and most ruin* 
ous measure. We are reminded of the man in the fable, 
who opened a sluice to water his garden, and saw his 
house swept away by the furious torrent. The power of 
the crown was not moderated but destroyed, l^h sue* 
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cessful candidate was forced to purchase his title by the Ch. XlVl 
sacrifice of rights which had belonged to his predecessors, 
and must repeat the same shameful policy later in his 
reign to procure the election of his son. Feeling at the 
same time that his family could not make sure of keeping 
the throne, he treated it as a life-tenant is apt to treat his 
estate, seeking only to make out of it the largest present 
profit. And the electors, aware of the strength of their 
position, presumed upon it and abused it to assert an in- 
dependence such as the nobles of other countries could 
never have aspired to. 

Modern political speculation supposes the method of A'ecogni- 
appointing a ruler by the votes of his subjects, as opposed 
to the system of hereditary succession, to be an assertion wtlL 
by the people of their own will as the ultimate fountain of 
authority, an acknowledgment by the prince that he is no 
more than their minister and deputy. To the theory of 
the Holy Empire nothing could be more repugnant. This 
will best appear when the aspect of the system of election 
at different epochs in its history is compared with the 
corresponding changes in the composition of the electoral 
body which have been described as in progress from the 
ninth to the fourteenth century. In very early days, 
the tribe chose a ruler, who was, though he usually 
belonged to the most noble family, little more than the 
first among his peers, with a power circumscribed by the 
will of his subjects. In the tenth and eleventh cen- 
turies, the right of choice had passed into the hands 
of the magnates, and the people were only asked to 
assent. In the same measure had the relation of 
prince and subject taken a new aspect. We must not 
expect to find, in such rude times, a clear apprehension 
of the technical quality of the elective process, and the 
throne had indeed become for a season so nearly here- 
ditary that the election was often a mere matter of fottm 
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CH.X1V. Bttt it seems to have been r^rded, not as a dd^^didn 
of audKttity by the nobles and people, with a power 
of resumption implied, but rather as their subjection cS 
themselves to the monarch who enjoys, as of his own 
right, a wide and ill-defined prerogative. In ye^ later 
times, when, as has been shewn above, the assembly 
of the chieftains and the applauding shout of thelhost 
had been superseded by the secret conclave of the mven 
electoral princes, the strict legal view of election betWe 
fully established, and no one was supposed to have Vny 
title to the crown except what a majority of votes might 
confer upon him. Meantime, however, the conception 
of the imperial office itself had been thoroughly per- 
meated by religious ideas, and the fact that the sovereign 
did not, like other princes, reign by hereditary right, but 
by the choice of certain persons, was supposed to be an 
C«n(tf4mt enhancement and consecration of his dignity. The elfec- 

^ subtle, but is nevertheless 
fimctitm. a real distinction, selected, but did not create. Tliey 
only named the person who was to receive what it was 
not theirs to give. God, say the mediaeval writers, not 
deigning to interfere visibly in the affairs of this worid, 
has willed that these seven princes of Germany should 
dischatge the function which once belonged to the senate 
and people of Rome, that of choosing His earthly vicoroy 
in matters temporal But it is immediately from Himself 
that the authority of this viceroy comes, and men can 
have towards him no relation except that of obedience. 
It was in this period, therefore, when the EmperOT was in 
practice the mere nominee of the electors, that the bdief 
in his divine right stood highest, to the exclusion dtiter 
of the mutoid responsibility of feudalism, or of any 
practically enfotdble responrilrility to the pet^lft 
gwwywif Peace and order i^ypeaied to be prrimote^ by ^ 
institutions of Charles IV, which removed om 
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cause of civil war* But these seven electoral princes Ch. XlV. 
acquired, with their extended privileges, a marked and Charles 
dangerous predominance in Germany. They had once 
already in their famous meeting at Rbensec in 1338, 
acted as an independent body, repudiating in the name 
of the nation the extravagant claims of the Pope, and 
declaring that it was by their election alone that the 
Emperor acquired his rights. The position which 
they had then assumed, in a heartily patriotic spirit, 
was now legalized and made permanent. They became 
a separate order in the state, and were to enjoy full 
regalian rights in their territories \ Causes were not to 
be evoked from their courts, save when justice should 
have been denied; their consent was necessary to all 
public acts of consequence. They claimed, as the 
choosers of the sovereign, to be the representatives of 
the ancient Roman Senate : and, since in the Middle Ages, 
every institution must have its religious side, the persons 
of these senators were held to be sacred, and the seven 
mystic luminaries of the Holy Empire, typified by the 
seven lamps of the Apocalypse, soon gained much of the 
Emperor's hold on popular reverence, as well as that 

^ See p* aao. Rhense is a hamlet on the left bank of the Rhine, some 
four or nve miles above CoblenU. A little way north of it, and cn 
the very shore, between the stream and the railway, stands, half hidden 
by walnnt-tre^ the so-called Konigs«ttnh!, a modem restoration of the 
bnildingerected by Charles IV in 1376 for the meetings of the electors, 
who from long tune past had been wont to assemble here. It was 
the point where the territories of the font Rhenish electors touched 
one another. Here several imperial elections were made : the last, 

Rupert's, In 1400. 

® Goethe, whose imagination was wonderfully attracted by the 
^lendonrs of the old Empire, has given in the second part of Famt 
a sort of ftmcy sketch of the ori^n of the great omces and the 
tcfdtoriai Indmndence of the Gei^an muiees. Two lines express 
eottciacly the weal rights granted by theEmperor to the electors • 

* Pann &ener, Zms and Beed’, Lritii and Geleit and ZoU, 

Sida* bad Md»a»iegsl each aagehbren soli * 

Maxh&itiiti asM of Chariea IV ; 'Corolo quarto pestilentior pesda 
ttaaqOiltti dR«a Ccrmonlae.* 
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Cm* XIV. actual power which he lacked. To Charles, who viewed 
the German Empire much as Rudolf had viewed the 
Roman, this result came not unforeseen. For him, the 
old dreams of* world dominion had become as remote 
and obsolete as the dream of recovering Jerusalem. 
With few scruples, and little sense of what the honour 
of his crown required, he was an astute and thoroughly 
practical politician. Nothing of the old chivalric iroirit 
of his grandfather Henry appears in his character oi his 
conduct He saw in his office a means of serwng 
personal ends, and to them, while appearing to exalt 
by elaborate ceremonies its ideal dignity, he deliberately 
sacrificed what real strength was left. The object which 
he sought steadily through life was the prosperity of the 
Bohemian kingdom, and the advancement of his own 
house. In the Golden Bull, whose seal bears the legend— 
^Roma capat mundi regit orbis frena rotondi®’ — I 

there is not a word of Rome or of Italy. To Germany 
he was indirectly a benefactor, by the foundation of the 
University of Prague ^ the mother of all her schools : 
otherwise her bane. He legalized anarchy, and called it 
a constitution. The sums expended in obtaining the 
ratification of the Golden Bull, in procuring the election 
of his son Wenzel, in aggrandizing Bohemia at the ex- 
pense of Germany, had been amassed by keeping a 
market in which honours and exemptions, with whal 
lands the crown retained, were put up openly to be bid 
for. In Italy the Ghibelines saw, with shame and rage, 
their chief hasten to Rome with a scanty retinue, and 
return from it as swiftly, at the mandate of an Avignonese 
Pope, leaving the city the very day 6n which he had been 

® This Ibe is said to be as old as the time of Otto HI. 

^ The University of Pr^c was founded in A.n. 1547, ^ * 1 ^® 
model of the University of Paris, where Charles had himself studied. 
After it came Vienna (1365), Erfurt (1379), Heidelberg (1385^)* 
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crowned, halting on his route only to traffic away the last Ch, XIV. 
rights of his Efnpire. The Guelf might cease to hate 
a power he could now despise. 

Thus, alike at home and abroad, the German king had 
become practically powerless by the loss of his feudal 
privileges, and saw the authority that had once been his 
parcelled out among a crowd of rapacious nobles. Mean- 
time how had it fared with the rights which he claimed 

Kir triwfiifi nf ^Ka TmnAriQl nrrswn 
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THE EMPIRE AS AN INTERNATIONAL 
POWER 

CSB.XV. That the Roman Empire survived the seemingly 
Tkmyrf mortal wound it had received at the era of the Great 
Interregnum, and continued to put forth pretensions 
iit/Mr- which no one was likely to make good where the 
Hohenstaufen had failed, has been attnbuted to its 
mtttrut. identification with the German kingdom, in which some 
life was still left. But this was far from being the only 
cause which saved it from extinction. It had not ceased 
to be upheld in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries by 
the same singular theory which had in the ninth and 
tenth been strong enough to re-establish it in the West. 
The character of that theory was indeed somewhat 
changed, for if not positively less religious, it was less 
exclusively so. In the days of Charles and Otto, the 
Empire, in so far as it was anything more than a tradition 
from times gone by, rested upon the belief that with the 
Visible Church there must be coextensive a single 
Christian state under one head and governor. But now 
that the Emperor’s headship had been repudiated by the 
F(^ and his interference in matters of religion de« 
nounced as a repetition of the sin of Uzaah; now that 
the memory of mutual injuries had kindled an unquench* 
able hatred between the champions of the ecclesiastic^} 
and those the civil power, it was natural that the latter, 
while they urged, fervently as ever, the divine saiuititm 
given to the impenal office^ idtould at the same ^nie be 



eiiPisf m m pcmm ^ 

’ .r.flll.l,.li.,liytM.,l,.lil,lit , 

UsAt^ rnkmiKt Mm bai^ nAsmaa to estate 
<^‘ms. Wl»t that basis wtut, kadi bow they were gOKlIed 
to ft; wiS beat a|)peajr when a word m two has been said 
on the nature of the change that had passed on Europe 
in the course of the three preceding centuries, and the 
prcgress of the human mind during the same period. 

Such has beat the accumulated wealth of literature, 
and so rapid the advances of science among us since the 
close of the Middle Ages, that it is not now possible by 
any effort fully to enter into the feelmgs with which the 
relics of antiquity were regarded by those who saw in 
thm their only possession. It is indeed true that modem 
art and literature and philosophy have been produced by 
the working of new minds upon old matenals • that in 
thought, as in nature, we see no new creation. But with 
us the old has been transformed and overlaid by the new 
till its origin is forgotten : to them ancient books were 
the only standard of taste, the only vehicle of troth, the 
only stimulus to reflection. Hence it was that the most 
learned man was in those days esteemed the greatest : 
hence the creative energy of an age was exactly pro- 
portkmed to its knowledge of and its reverence for the 
written monuments of those that had gone before. For 
until they can look forward, men must look back . till 
they should have reached the level of the old civilization, 
the nations of mediaeval Europe must continue to live 
upon its memories. Over them, as over us, the common 
dream of all mankind had power; but to them, as to 
Uie ancient world, that golden age which seems now to 
gUrnmer <m the horizon of the future was shrouded in 
the clouds of the past It is to the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries that we are accustomed to assign that new birth 
of the human spirit — if it ought not rather to be called 
a tmemi cf its strength and quickening of its sluggish 
life->TW&h whidi die modem time begins. And the date 
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Ch. XV. is well chosen, for it was then first that the transcendently 
powerful influence of Greek literature began to work upon 
Revival of the world. But it must not be forgotten that for a long 
nnTlitera- previous there had been in progress a great revival 
/«nf, A i>. of learning, and still more of zeal for learning, wMch 
1100-1400, being caused by and directed towards the literature And 
institutions of Rome, might fitly be called the RomanW 
Latin Renaissance. The twelfth century saw this revival 
begin with that eager study of the legislation of Justinia^, 
whose influence on the doctrines of imperial prerogative 
has been noticed already. The thirteenth witnessed the 
rapid spread of the scholastic philosophy, a body of 
systems most alien, both in subject and in method, to any- 
thing that had arisen among the ancients, yet one to 
' whose development Greek metaphysics and the theology 

of the Latin fathers had largely contributed, and the spirit 
of whose reasonings was far more free than the presumed 
orthodoxy of its conclusions suffered to appear. In the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries there arose in Italy 
the first great masters of painting and song; and the 
literature of the new languages, springing into the fullness 
of life in the Divina Commcdia^ adorned not long after 
by the names of Petrarch and Chaucer, assumed at once 
its place as a great and ever-growing power in the affairs 
of men. 

Gr&wing Now, along with the literary revival, partly caused by, 
^ partly causing it, there had been also a wonderful stirring 
and uprising in the mind of Europe. The yoke of 
church authority still pressed heavily on the souls of men; 
yet some had been found to shake it off, and many more 
murmured in secret. The tendency was one which 
shewed itself in various and sometimes apparently oppo- 
site directions. The revolt of the Albigenses, the spread 
of the Cathari and other so-called heretics, the excitement 
created by the writings of Wiclif and Huss, witnessed 
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to the fearlessness wherewith it could assail the dominant Ch. XV. 
theology. It was present, however skilfully disguised, 
among those scholastic doctors who busied themselves 
with proving by natural reason the dogmas of the Church ; 
for the power which can forge fetters can also break 
them. It took a form more dangerous because of a more 
direct application to facts, in the attacks, so often repeated 
from Arnold of Brescia downwards, upon the wealth and 
corruptions of the clergy, and above all of the papal 
court For the agitation was not merely speculative. Jnfimme 
There was beginning to be a direct and rational interest 
in life, a power of applying thought to practical ends, ^atmnge^ 
which had not been seen before. Man’s life among his 
fellows w'as no longer a mere wild beast struggle ; man’s 
soul no more, as it had been, the victim of ungoverned 
passion, whether it was awed by supernatural terrors or 
captivated by examples of surpassing holiness. Manners 
were still rude, and governments unsettled ; but society 
was learning to organize itself upon fixed principles \ to 
recognize, however faintly, the value of order, industry, 
equality ; to adapt means to ends, and conceive of the 
common good as the proper end of its own existence. 

In a word, Politics had begun to exist, and with them 
there had appeared the first of a class of persons whom 
friends and enemies may both, though with different 
meanings, call ideal politicians; men who, however 
various have been the doctrines they have held, however 
impracticable many of the plans they have advanced, have 
been nevertheless alike in their devotion to the highest 
interests of humanity, and have frequently been derided 
as theorists in their own age to be honoured as the pro- 
phets and teachers of the next. 

Now it was towards the Roman Empire that the hopes 
and sympathies of these political speculators as well as of 
the jurists and poets of the fourteenth and fifteenth centu* 
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Ch, XV. ries w«we <Mstamtty directed. The cause may be gathered 
from the dicumstances of the time. The most remark* 
able event in the history of the last three hundred years 

7iifpe itiU had been the formation of nationalities, each distinguished 
^ peculiar language and character, and by steadi^ 
increasing differences of habits and institutions. And i 
Upon this national basis there had been in most 
established strong monarchies, Europe was broken u( 
into disconnected bodies, and the cherished scheme of 
a united Christian state appeared less likely than ever to ^ 
be realized. Nor was this all. Sometimes through race* 
antagonism, more often by the jealousy and ambition of 
their sovereigns, these countries were constantly involved in 
war with one another, violating on a larger scale, and with 
scarcely less destructive results than in time past, the 
peace of the religious community; while each of them was 
at the same time torn within by frequent insurrections, 
and desolated by long and bloody civil wars. The new 
nationalities were too fully formed to allow the hope that 
by their extinction a remedy might be applied to these 
evils. They had grown up in spite of the Empire and 
the Church, and were not likely to yield in their strength 
what they had won in their weakness. But it still appeared 
possible to soften, if not to overcome, their antagonism. 
What might not be looked for from the erection of a pre- 
»ding power common to all Europe, a power which, while it 
should oversee the internal concerns of each country, not 
dethroning the king, but treating him as an hereditary 
viceroy, should be more especially charged to prevent strifb 
betii^een kingdoms, and to maintain the public order of 
Europe by being not only the fouutain of international 
Haw, but the judge in its causes and the enforcer of 
its sentences? 

ra# To such a position had the Popes aspired. They ivere 

indeed eaccellently fitted for it by tbe ro^pect which the 
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sacredness of their office commanded ; by their control of Ck, XV, 
the tremendous weapons of excommunication and inter- nati0m/ 
diet 5 above all, by their exemption, as the heads of an*^*^^* 
order which belonged to no one nation, from those narrow- 
ing influences of place, or blood, or personal interest, 
which it would be their chiefest duty to resist in others. 

And there had been pontiffs whose fearlessness and 
justice were worthy of their exalted office, and whose 
intervention was gratefully remembered by those who 
found no other helpers. Nevertheless, judging the Papacy 
by its conduct as a whole, it had been tried and found 
wanting. Even when its throne stood firmest and its 
purposes were most pure, one motive had always biassed 
its decisions — a partiality to the most submissive. During 
the greater part of the fourteenth century it was at Avignon 
the willing tool of the French kings : in the pursuit of 
a temporal principality it had mingled in and been con- 
taminated by the unhallowed politics of Italy ; its supreme 
council, the college of cardinals, was distracted by the 
intrigues of two bitterly hostile factions. And while the 
power of the Popes had declined steadily, though silently, 
since the days of Boniface the Eighth, the arrogance of 
the great prelates and the vices of the inferior clergy had 
provoked throughout Western Christendom a reaction 
against the pretensions of all sacerdotal authority. As 
there is no theory at first sight more attractive than that 
which entrusts all government to a supreme spiritual 
power, which, knowing what is best for man, shall lead ^ 
him to his true good by appealing to the highest principles 1 
<rf his nature, $0 there is no disappointment more bitter 
than that of those who find that the holiest office may be ^ 

polluted by the lusts and passions of its holder ; that ersd't 
and hypocrisy lead while fanaticism follows ; that here 
to% it in so much else, the c<»ttiption of the best is witet 
Somif mSti disappointm^t was in Europe now, 
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and with it a certain disposition to look with favour on 
the secular power : a wish to escape from the unhealthy 
atmosphere of clerical despotism to the rule of positive 
law, harsher, it might be, yet surely less corrupting. 
Espousing the cause of the Roman Empire as the chiT 
opponent of priestly claims, this tendency found it, 
shrunken territory and diminished resources, fitter in sor 
respects for the office of an international judge antij 
mediator than it had been as a great national poweri 
For though far less widely active, it was losing that local\ 
character which was fast gathering round the Papacy. 
With feudal rights no longer cnforcible, and removed, 
except in his patrimonial lands, from direct contact 
with the subject, the Emperor was not, as heretofore, 
conspicuously a German and a feudal king, and occu- 
pied an ideal position less marred by the incongruous 
accidents of birth and training, of national and dynastic 
interests. 

To that position three cardinal duties were attached. 
He who held it must typify spiritual unity, must preserve 
peace, must be a fountain of that by which alone among 
imperfect men peace is preserved and restored, law and 
justice. The first of these three objects was sought not 
only on religious grounds, but also from that longing for 
a wider brotherhood of humanity towards which, ever 
since the barrier between Jew and Gentile, Greek and 
barbarian, was broken down, the aspirations of the higher 
minds of the world have been constantly directed. Placed 
in the midst of Europe, the Emperor was to bind its races 
into one body, reminding them of their common faith, 
their common blood, their common interest in each other’s 
welfare. And he was therefore above all things, claim- 
ing indeed to be upon earth the representative of the 
Prince of Peace, bound to listen to complaints, wd to 
redress the injuries inflicted by sovereigns or peoples upon 
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each other ; to punish offenders against the public order Ch. 
of Christendom ; to maintain through the world, looking 
down as from a serene height upon the schemes and 
quarrels of meaner potentates, that supreme good without 
which neither arts nor letters, nor the gentler virtues of 
life, can rise and flourish. The mediaeval Empire was 
in its essence what its modern imitators have sometimes 
professed themselves : the Empire was Peace : the oldest 
and noblest title of its head was ^Imperator pacificus^^ 
And that he might be the peacemaker, he must be the 
expounder of justice and the author of its concrete 
embodiment, positive law; chief legislator and supreme 
judge of appeal, like his predecessor the compiler of the 
Corpus Juris, the one and only source of all legitimate 
authority. In this sense, as governor and administrator, 
not as owner, is he, in the words of the jurists, Lord of 
the world ^ ; not that its soil belongs to him in the same 


* The archbishop of Mentz addresses Conrad II on his election 
thus : *• Deus quum a te muUa requirat turn hoc potisslmum de- 
siderat ut facias indicium et iustitiam et pacem patriae quae respicit 
ad te, ut SIS defensor ecclesiarum et ciericorum, tutor viduanim et 
orphanorum.* — W'ippo, Vita Chuonradi, c. 3 (^/. G, H,y Sc 7 ipt. 
xi, p. a6o). So Pope Urban IV writes *.0 Richard : *Ut lm]eru 
Romani faitigium et eius culmen praesidens specialis advocati et 
defensoris praecipui circa ecclesiam gerat offictum et . . . inimiciscon- 
sterna tis eiusdem in pads pulchritudine sedeat populus Christianus 
et icqute opulenta quiescat. ~ Raynald. Ann, EccL, ad ann. 1263. 

Compare also the ‘ Fdictnmde crimine laesae maiestatis* issued by 
Henry VI I in Italy : ^ Ad reprimenda multoium facinora qui niptU 
totius debitae fldelitatis habenis adversus Komanum im]>erium, in 
cuius tranquillitate totius orbis regularitas requiescit, hostili animo 
atmatl conentur nedum humana, verum etiam divina praeccpla, quibus 
iubetur quod omnis anima Romanorum principi sit subiecta, scele- 
stisslmisiacinoribuset rebelliouibus demoliri/ dec.*— Perlz, M, G, H*, 


Legg, it. p. 544. 

hce also a curious passage in the Life of St. Adalbert, describing 
the begmoiug of the reign at Rome of the Emperor Otto III, aud his 
cousin and nominee Pope Gregory V : * Laetantur cum piimatibus 
mkores civitatis ; cum aihicto paupere exultant agmina vlduarum, 
quia novus imperator dat iura populis; dat iura novas papa^ 
{M. G. iv. p. 591). 

^ See p, t^t, anie. 
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€» XV. sense ia'^iliieh the soil of France or Englattd bdcmgs txi 
their rei^^ive kings : he is the steward of Him who hae 
received dMS nations for His inheritance and the uttermost 
parts of the earth for His possessioa Zt is, therefore^ 
him alone that the idea of pure right, acquired not by I 
but by Intimate devolution from those whom God Him- 
self had set up, is visibly expressed upon earth. To and 
am external and positive basis for that idea is a problr 
which it has at all times been more easy to evade than«o 
solve, and one peculiarly distressing to those who coul|d 
neither explain the phenomena of society by reducing it 
to its original principles, nor inquire historically how its 
JSHttiM existing arramgements had grown up. Hence the attempt 
*^ *£! ‘* represent human government as an ematuition from 
divine : a view from which aill the similar but less 
logically consistent doctrines of divine right that have 
prevailed in later times are borrowed. > 

From the struggle of the Investitures onwards there had 
been much debate as to the source of dvil authority. One 
theory sought it in the Visible Church. Christ h^ cwn- 
mitted power to Peter ; Peter had transmitted it to his 
successors ; it was from those successors that the Empercw 
must obtain it. The other theory based itself on history 
and on law. God’s providence had conferred the rule 
of the world upon the Roman people ; uid the Roman 
people had delegated their power to Augustus and his 
successcHTs, for had it not been written, ' Populus ei (sr. 
Principi Romano) et in eum omne suiun imperium et piy- 
testatem concessit Nor did this view fail to reinforoe 
itself by the aiq)eal to the passages of Scripture whidb 
enjoin obedience to the powos that be, because they ipse 
mdbined of God Some thiidcers concdved theddega* 
tion by the peo|de to the Emperor tohai^ been 

La, r. 

* Sue sspk Haw ia w nlL t-rf ; ) Rater fi. t 
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irrevocable. Some held it compatible with a fresh action Chaw. 
i:^ the people; and pointed out that when the Empire 
was transferred from the Easterns to the Franks by the 
election of Charles the Great, Rome (or the West 
generally) had resumed its ancient rights, and the 
Pope did no more than act as the spokesman of 
the people. Some, again, went so far as to argue that 
an Emperor who palpably transgressed the Law of 
Nature — it was agreed that both Emperor and Pope were 
subject to the Law of Nature, which was practically 
the Law of God— might be deposed by his subjects 
An avowed heretic, for instance, could not demand 
obedience; indeed, an heretical or, let us say, anti 
Christian Emperor like Julian would be a contradiction 
in terms. It was even held by some that not only the 
right of election, but also supreme legislative power, re- 
mained always in the people, though no one could say 
how the people were to exercise it, for there were no organs 
for popular legislation, A further, and indeed an in- 
soluble question was: Who were the people^ The 
followers of Arnold of Brescia saw in the inhabitants 
of Rome the same populus Romanus which had of old 
exerted universal dominion. But such a claim was too 
bold even for the Middle Ages, and the better accepted 
view understood by ‘the people’ either the whole of 
the Emperor’s actual subjects {totus populus imperio 
Rpmam suMecius^), or all Christians, or mankind as 
a whole ie. all nations, acting, as Ockham suggests, 
by a majority. Widely as opinions differed upon these 
matters there was on two points a general agreement. 
Power originally belonged to the people, and was con- 

• of Bfbenbtttg, Di lur^ H Impern Rmnmi, 

QC, IS sad iVji aad so Wttuam OclAssn, Quaesttoms. 

^ Ct Q9$mi9mes hy Gierke, hhmw 

$0* 
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Chap. XV. ferred by #iem upon the Emperor. Even St Thomas 
of Aqumum recognizes this, though some later writers 
.held ttiat Christ when He came took all power to Himself 
and bestowed it upon Peter. This doctrine of popular 
sovereignty, partly founded on the Politics of Aristotle, 
embodied ideas that belonged to Greek republican thcSpry 
as well as traditions that had descended from Rod 
republican law. It contained, in germ?, the principl^ 
of the English, American and French revolutions : it Ss 
one of the most curious links between the ancient and the 
modem world. The other point touched the nature of 
the power which the Emperor exercised. Being exercised 
under direct responsibility to God that power came from 
God, though it had come through the gift of the people. 
It was all the more conformable to divine and natural law 
because it did not pass by descent, but was conferred by 
electors who, like the cardinals when choosing a Pope,‘ 
were only instmments in the hand of God, their function 
having been entrusted to them by God and the people K 
Being thus derived from the Law of God and of Nature, 
the rights of the Emperor are eternal and imprescriptible. 
They exist irrespective of their actual exercise, and no 
voluntary abandonment, not even an express grant, can 
impair them. Pope Boniface the Eighth * reminds the 

* See on this subject Gierke, ut sttfira^ chap. iii. 

** * Populus Rotnanus habet potestatem eligendi impemtorem per 
ins divinam et nattirale • . . unde electores qut commoni con* 
sensti omnium Alcmannonim et aliorum qui impemtori snbieteti erant 
tempore Henrict 11 constituti sunt, ladicalem vim babent ab ipso 
omnium consensu, qni sibi naturali lure impemtorem consdtuere 
poterant.*— hichoiasofCues fafterwards Cardinal), De Cmcordcmtiu 
CoiholkA^ 111. c. 4, ap. Scharo. Sj^ntagota, p. 560. 

The views of the anti-Papal writers in and after the time of 
Lewis IV are nsaally tinged by their wish to hud a remedy for the 
evils of tHipal autocmey in a General Council which it would be 
the fnnenon of the Emperor to convedee. Their eyes are quite 
at mudi on the needs of the Church heririf as onlbe oonstlttaional 
rights df the Etnpiie agaiiitt the Papacy# 

* ^ Vkarius lesu Chriid et saocessor Petri tranrinlit potewttfferin 
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king of France, and imperialist lawyers till the seventeendi Chap. XV* 
century repeated the claim, that he, like other princes, 
is of right and must ever remain subject to the Roman 
Emperon And the sovereigns of Europe long continued 
to address the Emperor in language, and yield to him 
a precedence, which admitted ihe inferiority of their own 
position i. 

It is easy to see how it was to the Roman Emperor, /Homan 
and to him only, that the international duties and 
privileges above mentioned could be attributed. Being 
Roman, he was of no nation, and therefore fittest 
judge between contending states, and appease the ani- 
mosities of race. His was the imperial tongue of Rome, 
not only the vehicle of religion and law, but also, since no 
other was understood everywhere in Europe, the necessary 
medium of diplomatic intercourse. As there was no 
Church but the Holy Roman Church, and he its temporal 
head, it was by him that the communion of the saints 
in its outward form and on its secular side was repre- 

imperii a Graecis in Germanos nt ipsi Germani . . . possint eltgere 
legem Eomanorum qui est promovendns in Itnperatorem et monar- 
cham omnium regtim et principum terrenorum. Nec insurgat 
superbia Gallicorom quae dicat quod non recognoscit superiorem : 
mentittutur, quia de iure sunt et esse debent sub rege Romanorum 
etlmperatore.'—Speech of Boniface VIII, April 30, 1303 (Pfeffinger, 

Cmf, iur, pubU i. 377 )• It is curious to compare with this the words 
additsiefi nearly five centuries earlier by Po]^ John VI II to Lewis, 
king of Bavaria: sompaeritis Romanum impenum, omnia regna 

vobis snbiecta existent* —Jafi^, Reg, Pmt, p. 281. 

^ Bo Alfonso, king of Naples, wiites to Frederick III : ‘ Nos reges 
omnes debemus reverentiam Imperatori, tanquam suramo regi, qui 
est Caput et Dux reguro.’ — Quoted by Pfeffinger, i. 379. And 
krancisf (of France), speaking of a proposed combined expeditiim 
against the Turks, says* ^Caesart nihilominus piincipem ea in 
expeditiooe locum non gravarer ex officio cedere.’— Marquard 
Efdief, ret. Germ, iii* 425. For a long time no European 
wweraigu nave the Emperor ventured to use the title of * Majesty/ 

The lu^tW dhMtcery conceded it in x6j3 to the kings of England 
imd Bwete; In 1641 to the king of France.— Zedler, Unimrsiii 
X«adnei^a,ekMaiestlit. 
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CttAr.XV.^ted, And to his keeping that the «uk^ ci pMce* 
anvtt be entrasted. As direct heir of those who from 
Jo&us to Justinian had shaped the legal principles 
genem% recognized through Eun:^\ he was, so to 
speak, legality personified {animata lex in /«mV);jthe 
only sovereign on earth who, being possessed of po^ 
by an unimpeachable tide, could by his grant confiar 
others rights equally valid. And as he claimed to jm- 
petuate the greatest political system the world had known, 
a system which still moves the wonder of those who sto 
before their eyes empires as much wider than the Ronum 
as they are less symmetrical, and whose vast and conv* 
plex machinery far surpassed anything the fourteenth 
century possessed or could hope to establish, it was not 
strange that he and his government (assuming them to 
receive the obedience to which they were entitled) 
should be taken as the ideal of a perfect monarch 
and a perfect state. 

There was in this theory nothing that was absurd, 
though much that was impracticable. The ideas on which 
it rested are still uiupproached in grandeur and simplicity, 
still as &r in advance of the average thought of Europe, 
and as unlikely to find men or nations fit to apply them, 
as when they were promulgated five hundred years aga 
The practical evil which the establishment of such a 
universal monardiy was intended to meet, that dl wars 
and hardly less rumous preparations for war between the 
states Emope, remains what it was then. The remedy 
which mediaeval themy proposed has been in soflto 
measure applied by the construction and reception of 
the Tales we call internatibmd lawj the greater difitoilty 

^ tjVidi the ptfsptH of society and the growth of caoMnMtodw 
local ctutoaw were, throiii^ tlw gKota pan of Wnaen Mii Cea^ 
muMic, heghwleg either to give way to or to he wmo ihwe g aiid 
w|ii>wiiieaw ly the CMI Low* 
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of oroctii^ a tribimal which can decide with the power ChakXV* 
of enforcing its decisions, remains Unsolved I 
Of the many applications and illustrations of these /{Mm* 
doctrines which mediaeval documents furnish, it 
suffice to adduce two or three. No imperial privilege , 

was prized more highly than the power of creating kings, 
for there was none which raised the Emperor so much 
above the rulers of the various nations. In this, as in 
other international concerns, the Pope soon began to 
claim a jurisdiction, at first concurrent, then separate and 
independent But the older and more consistent view 
ass^ed it, as flowing from the possession of supreme 
secular authority, to the Emperor ; and it was from him 
that the rulers of Burgundy, Bohemia, Hungary, apparently 
Poland also, received the regal title The prerogative 
was his in the same manner in which that of conferring 
titles is still held to belong to the sovereign in every 
modem kingdom. And so when Charles the Bold, last 
duke of French Burgundy, proposed to turn his wide 
and populous dominions into a kingdom, it was from 
Frederick III that he sought permission to do so. The 


^ The nsccntly-creatcd Hague Tribunal can render decisions in 
cases sabmitted to it, but cannot enforce its judgments. 

• Thus we aie told of the Emperor Charles the Bald, that he 
condnhed the election of Boso, king of Burgundy and Provence, 
•Bedk Bosotii Provinciam Carolus Calvus), ct corona in verUce 
capitit Imposita, cum rcgem appcUari iussit, ut more priscomm m- 
peratorufn legibut viderelur dommarL’*— Regin. Chrm*y ad ann. 877 
(k C, //.. Script, i. p. This statement to in fact incotw^^ , 

but to evidences the views of the time. Frederick II made his 
son Ensio (that famous Ensio whose ro^Uc history every one 
who hii seen Bologna will remember) king of Sardinia, and also 
erected the dnchy of Austria into a kingdom, althwgh fw some 
reason the title seems never to have bwn used ; and Lewis IV ga\^ 
to Mntnheto of Bauphind the title of king of \ieiine, A.». 133^ 
Otto iSto t ftM to have conferred the title of kmg on BdtesiM of 
PoSmlViirtd whitn the Elector Frederick of Bnmdenburg soug^tor 
oCPrUisla In A.i>* 1700, he was oh^Esd to obtain 


i 
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Chaf.XV, fimperoTi however, was grefedy and suspicious, the duke 
uncompliant; and when Frederick found that terms 
could not be arranged between them, he stole away 
suddenly, and left Charles to carry back, with ill-conceaj 
tnortification, the crown and sceptre which he had brought 
ready-made to the place of interview 
Ck^aiiy. In the same manner, as representing what was common 
to and valid throughout all Europe, nobility, and mo^ 
particularly knighthood, centred in the Empire, 
great Orders of Chivalry were international institutions 
whose members, having consecrated themselves a mili* 
tary priesthood, had no longer any country of their own, 
and could therefore be subject to no one save the 
Emperor and the Pope. For knighthood was constructed 
on the analogy of priesthood, and knights were conceived 
as being to the world in its secular aspect exactly what 
priests, and more especially the monastic orders, were to 
it in its religious aspect : to the one body was given the 
swoid of the flesh, to the other the sword of the spirit ; 
each was universal, each had its autocratic head Sin- 
gularly, too, were these notions brought into harmony 
with the feudal polity. Caesar was lord paramount of 
the world : its countries great fiefs, whose kings were his 


^ The duke of Lithuania is said to have treated with i^gismund 
for the bestowal on him of the title of king.— Cf. jpfeifinger, Cm/. 
ItiK i. 434. 

Henry VllI of England when he rebelled against the Pope called 
himself king of Ireland (his predecessors had used only the title 
< Dominns Hibemiae*) wiuiont asking the Emperor's permissioii, in 
order to shew that he repudiated the temporal as well as the spiritual 
dominion of Rome. The Act 34 Hen. VIll, cap. is (Statute of 
Appeals) is said to be designed * to keep the imperiail crowa of thH 
seauA fum the nnoyaunce as well of uke See of Rome as from the 
auctoritie of other foreyne potentates attempting the diminuUoii or 
viplacion thereof.* These * other foreyne potentates’ are {moibdbly 
the Emperoia. 

^ It & prohaUy for this reason dial the Pmumtii d^ets 
the and Ehp^ess to he orowned (in St Peter’s) at tht lalar 

of St* Itmnioe, die patm taint of knlglitm^i 
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tenants in chief* the suitors of his court, owing to him Ckaf. XV, 
homage, fealty, and military service against the infidel. 

One illustration more of the way in which the Empire 
was held to be something of and for all mankind cannot 
be omitted. Although from the practical union of the 
imperial with the German throne none but Germans were 
latterly chosen to fill it it remained in point of law 
absolutely free from all restrictions of country or birth. 

In an age of the most intense aristocratic exclusiveness, Persons 
the highest office in the world was the only secular 
one open to all Christians. The old writers, after de- 
bating at length the qualifications that are or may be 
desirable in an Emperor, and relating how in pagan 
times Gauls and Spaniards, Moors and Pannonians, were 
thought worthy of the purple, decide that two things, and 
no more, are required of the candidate for Empire ; 
he must be free-born, and he must be orthodox <1. 

It is not altogether easy to estimate the respective The Em- 
influence exerted by each of the three revivals which 
I have attempted to distinguish. The spirit of Leamin^^ 
ancient world by which the men who led these move- 
ments fancied themselves animated, was in truth a pagan, 
or at least a strongly secular spirit, in many respects 
inconsistent with the associations which had now gathered 
round the imperial office. And this hostility did not fail 

^ Sec especially Gerlach Buxtorff, Dissertatio ad Anream BuUam\ 
and Augustinus Stenchus, De Imperio Romano ; quoted by Marquard 
Freber, It was keenly debated, while Charles V and Francis I (of 
France) were rival candidates, whether any one but a German was 
eligible* By birth Charles was either a Spaniard or a Fleming ; but 
this di|Beulty his panizans avoided by holding that he had been, 
according to the civil law, in poUstede of Maximilian his grandfather. 

However, to say nothing of the Guidos and lietengars of earlier 
days, the examples of Richard and Alfonso are conclusive as to the 
eligihitlty nf others than Germans. Edward HI of England was, ms 
has hm said, acitually elected ; Henry VIII of England was a candi- 
date. Ahd attempts were freqnmitiy made to elect the kings of 
Fiaan|.^f* PfeDI^, Fitfiarim iffmiratus^ PP* ^ 

^ Set Hole XV at end. 
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Chat* XV. to dt«i«r ks«3f vdien at the beguUting of the sixteieAth’ 
cc^^tarjr, in the fullness of the Renaissance^ a tUtect 
aim tot the time irresistible sway Was exardsed by the 
art ami literature of Greece, when the mytholngyi of 
Euri^des and Ovid supplanted that which had fired ^ 
imai^nation of Dante and peopled the visions 
Ftands ; when men forsook the image of the saint in ^ 
cathedral for the statue of the nymph in the g^rdem; 
when the uncouth jargon of scholastic theolcsgy wm 
equally distasteful to the scholars who formed their styl 
upon Cicero and to the philosophers who drew their 
inspiration from Plato. That meanwhile the admimsc^ 
antiquity did ally themselves with the defenders of the 
Empire, was due partly indeed to the false notions that 
were entertained r^rding the early Caesars, yet still 
more to the common hostility of both schools to thq 
Papacy. It was as successor of old Rome, and by virtud 
of her traditions, that the Holy See had established 
so wide a dominion ; yet no sooner did Arnold of Brescia 
and his followers begin to claim liberty in the nanm 
of the ancient constitution of the Roman city, than they 
found in the Popes their bitterest foes, and turned Cor 
help to the secuhu: monarch agsiinst the clergy. Widt 
similar aversion did the Papal Curia view the revived 
study of the ancient jurisprudence, so soon as it became^ 
in the hands of the school of Bolc^a and afterwards of 
the jurists of Fmn<», a pqwer able to assert its indepap 
dence and resist ecclesiastical pretensions. In the nindt 
century, Pope Nicholas the First had himself judged in 
dte Cunous case of Teutberga, wife of Lothar, aojcnding 
to die dvd law : in the thirteentht his succettors* Cntbadh 

its study, and the canoniids strove to expel it &ata 

% 

* HMKdM II hi SS]^ Mauls h m bs atadM nr tatip 
IManhy «f .lstls> hMUMSSS IV y afet W u d 
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Etwope*, And fts the cmtnt of educated opinion Cka». XV, 
among the laity was beginning, however imperceptibly 
at first, to set against sacerdotal tyranny, it followed that 
the Empire would find sympathy in any effort it could 
make to regain its lost position. Thus the Emperors 
became, or might have become had they seen the great- 
ness of the opportunity and been strong enough to 
improve it, the exponents and guides of the political 
movement, the pioneers, in secular matters at least, 
of the Reformation. But the revival came too late to 
arrest, if not to adorn, the decline of their oiBce. The 
growth of a national sentiment in the several countries of 
Europe, which had already gone too far to be arrested, 
and was urged on by forces far stronger than the theories 
of catholic unity which opposed it, imprinted on the 
resistance to papal usurpation, and even on the instincts 
of political freedom, that form of narrowly local patriotism 
which they long retained and have not yet wholly lost. It TAe 
can hardly be said that upon any occasion, except the 
gathering of the Council of Constance by Sigismund, did pMt 
the Emperor appear filling a truly international place. For 
the most part he exerted in the politics of Europe an in^nemrcat 
fluence little greater than that of other princes. In actual ^ ^ 
resources he stood below the kings of France and England, ^ 
far below his vassals the Visconti of Milan K Yet this 
helplessness, such was men’s faith or their timidity, and 
such their unwillingness to make prejudice bend to facts, 
did not prevent his dignity from being extolled in the 
most sonorous language by writers whose imaginations 
were enthralled by the halo of traditional glory which 
surrounded him. 


• Savigay, Geschkhii des tomUchm Ruhis im 
pp. Si, 341-^47. 

^ Viscoati t^vercsste Rupert in I40X. Cknxte 

9 M ^ was a potentate iiaeempaxably itmnger than the 

Immm III ftm whom fas the regal title* 
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Ckaf.XV, We are thus brought back to ask, What was the con- 
nection between imperialism and the literary revival ? 
Attitude To moderns who think of the Roman Empire as the 
heathen persecuting power, it is strange to find it depicted 
as the m^el of a Christian commonwealth. It may seem 
stranger still that the study of antiquity should h^e 
made men advocates of arbitrary power. DemocraSc 
Athens, oligarchic Rome, suggest to us Pericles aril 
Brutus: the moderns who have striven to apply thV 
spirit of antiquity to politics have been men like Algernon 
Sidney, and Vergniaud, and Shelley. The explanation is 
the same in both cases The ancient world was known 
to the earlier Middle Ages by tradition, freshest for what 
was latest, and by the authors of the old Empire. Both 
presented to them the picture of a mighty despotism and 
a civilization brilliant far beyond their own. Writings 
' of the fourth and fifth centuries, unfamiliar to us, were to* 
them authorities as high as Livy or Tacitus ; yet Virgil 
and Horace too had sung the praises of the first and 
wisest of the Emperors. To the enthusiasts of poetry 
and law, Rome meant universal monarchy* ; to those of 
religion, her name called up the undimmed radiance of 
Jkirareh. the Church under Sylvester and Constantine. Petrarch, 
the apostle of the dawning Renaissance, is excited by the 
least attempt to revive even the shadow of imperial great- 
ness: as he had hailed Cola di Rienzo, he welcomes 
Charles IV into Italy, and execrates his departure. The 
following passage is taken from his letter to the Roman 
people asking them to receive back Rienzo : — ‘ When was 
there ever such peace, such tranquillity, such justice, such 
honour paid to virtue, such rewards distributed to the 
good and punishments to the bad, when was ever die 
state so wisely guided, as in the time when the world had 

* Ct ^smcmdi, UuMmmes^ iVt chap. ssfU* 

* As to Jusliiiiiuft, m Daata, eanto vL 
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obtained one head, and that head Rome; the very time CHAt>,XV. 
wherein God deigned to be bom of a virgin and dwell 
upon earth. To every single body there has been given 
a head ; the whole world therefore also, which is called 
by the poet a great body, ought to be content with one 
temporal head. For every two-headed animal is mon- 
strous ; how much more horrible and hideous a portent 
must be a creature with a thousand different heads, 
biting and fighting against one another ! If, however, it 
is necessary that there be more heads than one, it is 
nevertheless evident that there ought to be one to restrain 
all and preside over all, that so the peace of the whole 
body may abide unshaken. Assuredly both in heaven 
and in earth the sovereignty of one has always been best.* 

His passion for the heroism of Roman conquest and the Dantu 
ordered peace to which it brought the world, is the centre 
of Dante’s political hopes : he is no more a Ghibeline 
embittered by exile, but a patriot whose fervid imagination 
sees a nation arise regenerate at the touch of its rightful 
lord. Italy, the spoil of so many Teutonic conquerors, 
is the garden of the Empire which Henry is to redeem : 

Rome the mourning widow, whom Albert is denounced 
for neglecting y. Passing through Purgatory, the poet 
sees Rudolf of Hapsburg seated gloomily apart, mourning 
his sin in that he left unhealed the wounds of Italy In 
the deepest pit of hell’s ninth circle lies Lucifer, huge, 
three-headed ; in each mouth a sinner whom he crunches 
between his teeth, in one mouth Iscariot the traitor to 
Christ, in the others the two traitors to the first Emperor 
of Rdme, Brutus and Cassius To multiply illustrations 

^ ‘Vieal a vedcr la taa Roma, che piagne 
Vedova, sola, e dl e notte chiamas 

mio, pereh^ nm m* accompagae?’ 

PftrgaimQf canto vi» 1 1 a. 

* canto viL 

* cidUo xxxiv. 5a. 
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Cqa>,XV. fifom puts of the poem would be an endless tad: 
for ^ idea is ever present in Dante's mind, and displace 
itsdf in a Hundred unexpected forms t>. Viigil himself is 
sdected to be the guide of the pil^m through hel! 
Pvagfiorf, not so much as being the great poet of 
quity, as because he ‘was born under Julius and lipd 
beneath the good Augustus/ because he was divinel}^ 
duuged to sing of the Empire’s earliest and luigh^t 
glories. Strange, that the shame of one age should to 
the glory of another. For Virgil’s melancholy panegyrv^ 
upon the destroyer of the republic are no more like 
Dante’s appeals to the coming saviour of Italy than is 
Caesar Octavianus to Henry count of Luxemburg. 

AuUudetf The visionary zeal of the man of letters was seconded 
by the more sober devotion of the lawyer. Conqueror, 
theologian, and jurist, Justinian is a hero greater than 
dther Julius or Constantine, for his enduring work beam 
him witness. Absolutism was the civilian’s creed «: the 
phrases ‘legibus solutus,’ ‘ lex regia,’ whatever else tended 
in the same direction, were taken to express the prero^- 
tive of him whose official style of Augustus, as well as 
the vernacular nmne of ‘ Kaiser,’ designated the legitimate 
successor of the compiler of the Corpus Juris, Since it 
was upon this legitimacy that his claim to be the fountain 
of law tested, no pains were spared to seek out and ob- 
serve every custom and precedent by which Old Rome 
seemed to be connected with her representative. 


Juriittiim Of the many instances that* might be collected, it would 

be tedious to enumerate more than a few. The offices 
of tho imperial household, instituted by Constantine ibe 


^ $H e^edsUy the long pusage os the RonMii Eagle ia itowf 
snrttt, ids and XX* 

* Met dut dtt dociooi ^ the dril ]aww«wsMcatarifyM|M8i|l 
pudaaaseflheltenemn. Ssrigartaj^'dntdmiewaeeaumq^ 
ttaiy niofc Godti fvun GHbewoi of wwugu**’ 
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Cfeat, were attadhed to the noblest families of Gennany. Cha»*XY* 
The Empefor and Empress, before their coronation at 
Rome^ weie lodged ih the chambers called those of 
Augustus and Livm<*; a bare sword was borne before 
them by the praetorian prefect ; their processions were 
adorned by the standards— eagles, wolves and dragons, 
which had figured in the train of Hadrian or Theodosius 
The constant title of the Emperor himself, according to 
the style introduced by Probus, was ‘ semper Augustus,* 
or ♦perpetuus Augustus,* which erring etymology translated 
‘at all times increaser of the Empire^.* Edicts issued by 
a Franconian or Swabian sovereign were inserted as 
Novels* in the Corpus Juris y in the latest editions of 
which custom still allows them a place. The pontijicatus 
maximus of his pagan predecessors was supposed to be 
preserved by the admission of each Emperor as a canon 
of St Peter’s at Rome and St Mary’s at Aachen \ Some- 
times we even find him talking of his consulships 
Annalists usually number the place of each sovereign 
from Augustus downwards 1. The notion of an unin- 

^ Ct Palgmye, Nommndy and England^ vol. ii (of Otto and 
Adcthdd). The Orda Eemanus talks of a ‘ Camera liiliae * m the 
Latetan palace, reserved for the Empress. 

♦ See notes to Chrm^ Casuu in Moraton, S E, L iv. 515 

♦ ‘ Zn aller Zeiten Mebrer des Ketdis.’ 

♦ /Novellas Comiiiuiunus, 

^ Harqnard Freber, Scr. Rer, Ctrm. iii. The question whether 
the seven electors vote as Hnguli or as a caHegimiy is solved by 
shewing that they have stepped into the place of the senate and 
people of Kome, whose duty it was to choose the Emperor, though (it 
iflialvely added) the soldiers sometimes usurped it.— Peter de Analau, 
iH Ramam. 

^ TpWi Chailes, in a capitulary added to a revised edition of the 
I^Mwhalil Uw i^ued in A^n. Sox, says, *Anno consulatus nostti 
<?. Af*, legg. i p, 8^ So Otto III calls himieU‘ Consul 
ekUAtlli pOfMiiilque Romani/ 

^ twim$ W the last Itoperor, was ope hundred and tweatietii 
' (or ^ hmmi psA twenty-aeccM) Irom Augustus, Seine 
lAmm the Cteai; Otto 11/ eonnting In Sabins CRho, die 
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ChakXV# tcrr^pled succession, which tooves the stranger’s wcmder- 
ang smile as he sees ranged round the magnificent Golden 
Hall of Augsburg the portraits of the Caesars, laurelled, 
helmeted, and periwigged, from Julius the conqueror^ of 
Gaul to Joseph the partitioner of Poland, was to tl 
generations not an article of faith only because its denial 
was inconceivable. 

Kmrenu And all this historical antiquarianism, as one might ckll 
it, which gathers round the Empire, is but one iristanoe, 

fkmses in though the most striking, of that eager wish to cling to 

^ Mtddh the old forms, use the old phrases, and preserve the old 
’ institutions to which the annals of mediaeval Europe bear 
witness. It appears even in trivial expressions, as when 
a monkish chronicler says of evil bishops deposed, Tribu 
moH sunt^ or talks of the ‘senate and people of the 
Franks,’ when he means a council of chiefs surrounded 
by a crowd of half-naked warriors. A certain continuity 
of institutions there had really been. One may say, for 
instance, that the mediaeval trade-guilds, though often 
traceable to a different source, represented the old 
eolkgia^ and that villenage was not unconnected with the 
system of coloni under the later Empire. But the men 
of the Middle Ages were not thinking of such cases when 
they reproduced the old phrases in drawing up edicts 
and chwters on Roman precedents. They imitated for 
the love of imitating, and liked to fancy themselves to be 
the heirs of an old order which had never quite vanished. 
Even in remote Britain, the Teutonic invaders used after a 
time Roman ensigns, and stamped their coins with Roman 
devkas; called themselves 'Basileis’ and ‘AugustL* 
Especially did the cities perpetuate Rome through her 
most lasting boon to the conquered, municipal self-govern- 
ment \ those of later or%in emulating in their adhcmme 
to antique style others which, like Nismes and Gdixiigp^ 
Zurich and Augsburg, could trace \mk their imdtu<ioiii 
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to the colmm and munidpia of the first centuries. On Chap. XV. 
the walls and gates of hoary Niimberg the traveller still 
sees emblazoned the imperial eagle, with the words 
'Senatus populusque Norimbeigensis,’ and is borne in 
thought from the quiet provincial town of to-day to the 
stirring republic of the fourteenth century : thence to the 
Forum and the Capitol of her greater prototype For, in 
truth, through all that period which we call the Dark and 
Middle Ages, men’s minds were possessed by the belief 
that all things continued as they were from the beginning, 
that no chasm never to be recrossed lay between them 
and that ancient world to which they had not ceased to 
look back. We who are centuries removed can see that 
there had passed a great and wonderful change upon 
thought, and art, and literature, and politics, and society 
itself : a change whose best illustration is to be found in 
the process whereby there arose out of the primitive 
basilica the Romanesque cathedral, and from it in turn 
the endless varieties of Gothic. But so gradual was the Absence of 
change that each generation felt it passing over them no 
more than a man feels that perpetual transformation by progress, 
which his body is renewed from year to year; while 
the few who had learning enough to study antiquity 
through its contemporary records were prevented, by the 
Utter want of criticism and of what we call historical 
feeling, from seeing how prodigious was the contrast 
between themselves and those whom they admired. 

There is nothing more modern than the critical spirit 
which fastens upon the differences between the minds of 
men in one age and in another; which endeavours to 
make each age its own interpreter, and judge what it did 

* NUmberg herself was not of Roman foundation. But this makes 
the imitation all the more curious. [She is no longer (1904) a <^et 
town as whan the lines in iht text were written forty years ago.] The 
Mdon oven passed from the cities to rural communities like some 
of Ihtt Swiss cauttms, < Senatus populusque Uronensis.* 
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Chat.XV. or {Mrodiwed by a relative standard. Such a iq^iirit «a% 
before the last two or three centuries, foreign to art as 
well as to philosophy and history. The converse and 
the parallel of the fashion of calling mediaeval oSapes 
by Roman names, and supposing them therefore pe 
same, is to be found in those old German pictures! of 
the siege of Carthage or the battle between Porus ap 
Alexander, where in the foreground two armies bf 
knights, mailed and mounted, are charging each othn 
Kke Crusaders, lance in rest, while behind, through the 
smoke of cannon, loom out the Gothic spires and towers 
of the beleaguered city. And thus, when we remember 
that the notion of progress and development, and of 
change as the necessary condition thereof, was unwelcome 
or unknown in mediaeval times, we may better understand, 
though we do not cease to wonder, how men, never doubu 
ing that the political system of antiquity had descended 
to them, modified indeed, yet in essence the same, 
should have believed that the Frank, the Saxon, and the 
Swabian ruled all Europe by a right which seems to us 
not less fantastic than the fabled charter whereby Alex- 
ander the Great bequeathed his empire to the Slavonic 
race for the love of Roxolana. 

It is a part of that perpetual contradiction of which the 
history of the Middle Ages is full, that this belief was 
often quite out of relation to actual &cts. The more 
abjectly helpless the Emperor becomes, so much the 
more sonorous is the langm^e in which the dignity of 
his crown is extolled. His power, we are tdd, is 
ii^emal, the provinces having resum«l their alle^aace 
after the barbarian irrupticms 1 ; it is incapable of dhnimtf 
turn or injury : exemptions and grants by him, so fiur as 

* Apwm SytvfBs Pfccolenlai (ahfrwatd* Rape fk» II}| aa SMlte 
vtnadle fud wnnewbat eyaiea) pcWitlaa, la au tmik iw 0 
AidhifrittiUi tmjfvii JfhmcMi. 
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iksf tend to limit his own prerogative, are invalid » : all Cmwf. 
Christendom is still of right subject to him, though it may 
contumaciously refuse obedience®. The sovereigns of 
Europe ate solemnly warned that they are resisting the 
power ordained of God ®. No laws can bind the Em- 
peror, though he may choose to live according to them : 

^no court can judge him, though he may condescend to 
be sued in his own : none may presume to arraign the 
conduct or question the motives of him who is ansvierable 
only to God. So writes Aeneas Sylvius while Frederick 
the Third, chased from his capital by the Hungarians, is 
wandering from convent to convent, an imperial beggar ; 
while the princes, whom his subserviency to the Pope has 


^ Tbns some civilians held Constantme’s Donation null , and the 
canoniats, though originally clear as to its legality, came to doubt 
whether the Emperor had any light to make it for the opposite 
reason, via that it was needlesb, because the Pope possessed already 
what it purported to convey. 

® * £c idem diu) de i^ts alus regibus et principibus, qui negant se 
esse subditos regi Romanornm, ut rex Franciae, Angliae, et similes. 
Si enim falentur ipsum esse Dominuot universalem, licet ab lUo 
universali domino se subtrahant ex pnvilegio vel ex praescnptione 
vel consimili, non ergo desunt esse mves Komanl, per ea quae dicta 
sunt Et per hoc omnes gentes quae obediunt S. matn ecclesiae sunt 
de populo Komana Et forte si quis diceret dominum Imperatorem 
non esse dommum et monarcham totius orbis, esset haereticus, qum 
diceret contra determinationem ecclesiae et textum S. evangehi, dum 
didt» ** Exivit edictum a Caesare Augusto ut describeretur universus 
orto*^ Itn et recognovit Chnstns Imperatorem ut dominum.’— 
Bartolui, Cnmmmtary m tk$ Pandects ^ xlviii. u 24; Pe Captims et 
pestHmnie reversts* 

• Peter de Andlan, muitis heis (see esp. cap. \iii), and other 
writings of the time. Cf. Dante’s letter to Henry VII; (Ep. vii) 
'Rotttanonim potestas net metis Itahae nec tncomis Europae 
mSfgihe qoarctatur. Nam etsi vim passa in angustum gubemacula 
Itta eoiU^axit undique, tamen de invtoiabilt iure ductus Amphitritis 
attingens vix «b tnutdi unds Ooeani se circumcingi dignatur. 
ptum ed enim 

^^Nascetur pulchm Troianus oiigine Caesar, 

Imperium Oeeano, iamam ^ui terminet astris^’** 

So Vtk EwioMs, a* late as the sixteenth eentury, decla^it to 
h mm w to Mitt the Bmidte, u tfae power ordained of GoA 
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CR4r.XV. iMven. mto rebellion, are offering the imperial crown to 
Podielnad the Bohemian kingp. 

Htmy But the career of Henry the Seventh in Italy is the 
<> remarkable illustration of the Emperor's positbn: 

1313. ^nd impenahstic doctrines are set forth most striking^ m 
the treatise which the greatest spirit of the age wrote to 
herald or commemorate the advent of that hero, the \pe 
Monarchia of Dante <1. Rudolf, Adolf of Nassau, Allfert 
of Hapsburg, none of them crossed the Alps or attemptipd 
to aid the Italian Ghibelines who battled in the nai 
of their throne. Concerned only to restore order and 
aggrandize his house, and thinking apparently that 
nothing more was to be made of the imperial crown, 
Rudolf was content never to receive it, and purchased 
the Pope’s goodwill by surrendering his jurisdiction in the 
capital, and his claims over the bequest of the Counters 
Matilda. Henry the Luxemburger ventured on a bolder 
course ; urged perhaps only by his lofty and chivalrous 
spirit, perhaps in despair at effecting anything with his 

A t). 1310 slender resources against the princes of Germany. Cross- 
ing from his Burgundian dominions with a scanty follow- 
ing of knights, and descending from the Cenis upon 
Turin, he found his prerogative as high in men’s belief 
after sixty years of neglect as it had stood under the last 
Hohenstaufen. The cities of Lombardy opened their 
gates; Milan decreed a vast subsidy; Guelf and Ghibe- 
line exiles alike were restored, and imperial vicars 
appointed everywhere. Supported by the Avignonese 

^ Cf. Cerkdi Baxtorff, Diss^rt^io <ui Auream BuUam. 
s IBoccftodo says that the Di was written m the View of 

Henfy*s expedition ; and he has been generally followed* Though 
WHte holds that Dante wrote it befoie his exile, the txilatice of 
atgnment seems to be decidedly la favour of the older view which 
iMgnflttoa iaterdate, possibly 1311 or X3t2« See Toynbee, i)Ms 
l!)Oateseesml^TadiaetliepUoe,maike^ 
reserved Henxy VII (/br. xxx. 134^}# 
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potitiff> Clement V, who dreaded the restless ambition Chaf.XW 
of his French neighbour, king Philip the Fair, Henry 
had the interdict of the Church as well as the ban of the 
Empire at his command. But the illusion of success 
vanished as soon as men, recovering from their first 
impression, began to be again governed by their ordinary 
passions and interests, and not by an imaginative rever- 
ence for the glories of the past Tumults and revolts 
broke out in Lombardy ; at Rome the king of Naples 
held St. Peter’s, and the coronation, performed by the 
Pope’s legates, must take place in the half-ruined basilica 
of St John Lateran, on the southern bank of the Tiber r. 

The hostility of the Guelfic league, headed by the Floren- 
tines, Guelfs even against the Pope, obliged Henry to 
depart from his impartial and republican policy, and to 
purchase the aid of the Ghibeline chiefs by granting 
them the government of cities. Meantime the Pope 
himself, under pressure from France, had become 
unfriendly, and was throwing difficulties in his path. 

With few troops, and encompassed by enemies, the rf 
heroic Emperor sustained an unequal struggle for a year 
longer, till, a. d. 1313, he sank beneath the fevers of the 
deadly Tuscan summer. His German followers believed, 
nor has history wholly rejected the tale, that poison was 
given him by a Dominican monk, in sacramental wine. 

Others after him descended from the Alps, and LattrM^ 
Lewis IV even vindicated, during a few troubled months, *** 
the rights of his crown in Rome*. But the rest 
came, either like Rupert and Sigismund, at the behest 
of a faction, which found them useful tools for a time, 
then flung them away in scorn ; or like Charles the 
Fourtibt and Frederick the Third, as the docile creatures 

^ Tkf dbrnsch, half by flw in a.d, 1308, was not yet 

tebnili. 
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CS«**. XY. of A or Italian pontiff. With Hemjr the « 

taidi the history of the Empire in IttUy, an<) Dante’s boalK 
is an epitaph instead of a prophecy. A sketch of its 
ai|[nmm)t will convey a notion irf the feeling with whicl 
the ndblest Ghibelines fought, as well as of the spiat h 
wtuch the Middle Ages were accustomed to handle 
subjects. \ 

Weary of the endless strife of princes and cities, of mi 
factions which within every city strove against each otHei 
Seeing municipal freedom, the only mitigation of turl~ 
lence, vanish with the rise of domestic tyrants, Dante 
raises a passionate cry for some power to still the tempest, 
not to quench liberty or supersede local self-government, 
but to correct and moderate them, to restore unity and 
peace to hapless Italy. His reasoning is throughout 
closely syllogistic : he is alternately the jurist, the thep- 
Ic^ian, the scholastic metaphysician : the poet of the 
Divina Commedia is betrayed only by the compressed 
eneigy of diction, by his clear vision of the unseen, 
rarely by a glowing mebqihor. 

Monarchy is first proved to be the true and rightful 
form of government K Men’s objects are best attained 
during universal peace ; this is possible only under a 
monarch. And as he is the image of the divine unity, 
so man is through him made one, and brought most near 
to God. There must, in every system of forces, be a 
* primum mobile ’ ; to be pofect, every oiganizadon mu^ 
have a centra into which aO is gathered, by which all is 
ocmtroUed Justice is best secured by a supreme aibiter 

of.jiisputes, himself untempted by ambition, since 
dondni<m is already bounded duly by ocean. Man is 
best and barest when he » most free; tobe fimiato 

* This wu the wipmM Sf the lfeMK|iw anwoyi at 

liuitoAiawfmiSfisi wih*|asr3£tf^3A||^swp. * ~ 


lU'Jh 
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^0^ tm i 3 tnfe^$ own sake. To this noblest end does 
txicmatch and he alone guide us 5 other forms of govern- » 
nient are perverted and exist for the benefit of some 
cksa ; he seeks the good of all alike, being to that very 
end appointed 

Abstract arguments are then confirmed from history. 

Since the world began there has been but one period of 
perfect peace, and but one of perfect monarchy, that, 
namely, which existed at our Lord’s birth, under the 
sceptre of Augustus. Since then the heathen have laged, 
and the kings of the earth have stood up ; they have set 
themselves against their Lord, and llis anointed the 
Roman prince*. The universal dominion, the need for 
which has been thus established, is then proved to belong 
to the Romans. Justice is the will of God, a will to 
exalt Rome shewn through her whole history*. Her 
virtues deserved honour ; Virgil is quoted to prove those 
of Aeneas, who by descent and marriage was the heir 
of the three continents : of Asia through Assaracus and 
Creusa; of Africa by Electra (daughter of Atlas and 
mother of Dardanus) and by Dido (!) ; of Europe by Dar- 
danus and by Lavinia. God’s favour was approved in the 
fall of the shields to Numa, in the miraculous deliverance 
of the capital from the Gauls, in the hailstorm after 
Cannae. Justice is also the advantage of the state: 
that advantage was the constant object of the virtuous 

• Qttoting Aristotle’s PMics. 

^ ♦Non oilm cives propter consoles nec gens propter regem, sed e 
coOvetso consoles propter cives, rex propter gentcm.’ (Bk. i. ch. la.) 

• ‘ Itegei et principes In hoc onico concordantes, ot adversentor 
Domino «oo et oncto suo Romano Principi,’ having qooted ♦ Qoaie 
fitmoevnnt gentes* ; Psalm XL (Bk. ii. ch. 1.) 

• Ef|iediuly in the opportone oeath of Alexander the Great, which 

WhmrSi tmf the danger of a Macedonian^ conqoest, 

% hfi Cmm& (it, 5) Dante argoes for the divme choice of Rome 
that Aeneas came Irmn Troy to Italy to foond It at ^ 
ewyttot mam klof X>avi 4 the progenitor of Christ’s mother, wai 
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ChakXV. CindntmtttS} atid the other heroes of the republic. They 
Tkg*I>e conquered the world for its own good, and therefore 
justly, as Cicero attests ; so that their sway was not so 
much the command as the protection of the whole earth. 
Nature herself, the fountain of all right, had, by wear 
geographical position and by the gift of a genius so 
vigorous, marked them out for universal dominion 

* Excudent alii spirantia mollms aera, 

Credo equidem: vivos docent de maimore vnltos; 

Orabunt cansas melius, coelique meatus 
Descnbent radio, et surgentia sidera dicent : 

Tu regere imperio populos, Romane, memento ; 

Hae tibi erunt artes; pacisque impimere morem, 

Parcere subiectis, et debellare superbos.’ 

Finally, the right of war asserted, Christ's birth, and 
death under Pilate, ratified their government For Chris- 
tian doctrine requires that the procurator should have 
been a lawful judge which he was not unless Tiberiqs 
was a lawful Emperor. Else Adam’s sin and that of his 
race was not duly punished in the person of the Saviour, 
The relations of the imperial and papal power are then 
examined, and the passages of Scripture (tradition being 
rejected), to which the advocates of the Papacy appeal, 
are elaborately explained away. The argument from the 
sun and moon ^ does not hold, since both lights existed 
before man’s creation, and at a time when, as still sinless, 

^ Cic. De Off, li. 8. * Ita ut illud patrocininm orbis temmm potsus 
qitam imperium poterat nomiaari/ 

* Dante goes so far as to speak of the Kingdom of Heaven under 
the name of Rome^ and of Christ as Roman. Beatrice sa^rs to him t 

*Sami meco senza fine cive 

Di qnella Roma onde Cristo h Romano.* 

^ *Si Romanum imperinm de iure non hut, peccatum Adae in 
Christo non fuit pnnitnm. , , . Et idpra totnm hnmanum genes 
cuius vicartus erat Pilatns, lurlidiodottein non habuisaet nisi 
Romanum imperinm de hire fn^sser, Hinc est quod Herodag,q«ain« 
vis ignorans quid fimeret, sfem et Cakphasi, quern vemm dinit de 
ooelm decreto, Chsistum PUato s«miih ad iudiesndum^f ii 
eh* ia») « 

• SeVotoXVIitABd. 
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ht needed no controlling powers. Else accidentia would Chaf.XV* 
have preceded propria in creation. The moon, too, does 
not receive her being nor all her light from the sun, but 
so much only as makes her more effective. So there is 
no reason why the temporal should not be aided in a 
corresponding measure by the spiritual authority. This 
difficult text disposed of, others fall more easily; Levi 
and Judah, Samuel and Saul, the incense and gold 
offered by the Magi^; the two swords, the power of 
binding and loosing given to Peter. Constantine’s Dona* 
tion was illegal : no single Emperor or Pope can disturb 
the everlasting foundations of their respective thrones ; 
the one had no right to bestow, nor the other to receive, 
such a gift. In giving the imperial crown to Charles the 
Great, I^o the Third exceeded his powers: ^usurpatio 
iuris non facit iusJ It is alleged that all things of one 
kind are reducible to one individual, and so all men 
to the Pope. But Emperor and Pope differ in kind, and 
so far as they are men, are reducible only to God, on 
whom the Empire immediately depends ; for it existed 
before Peter’s see, and was recognized by Paul when he 
appealed to Caesar. The temporal power of the Papacy 
can have been given neither by natural law, nor divine 
ordinance, nor universal consent : nay, it is against its 
own Form and Essence, the life of Christ, who said, ‘ My 
kingdom is not of this world.’ 

Man’s nature is twofold, corruptible and incorruptible : 
he has therefore two ends, active virtue on earth, and the 
enjoyment of the sight of God hereafter; the one to 
be attained by practice conformed to the precepts of 
philosot^y, the other by the theological virtues. Hence 
two guides are needed, the Pontiff and the Emperor, the 

* Tyatfyitig ikt tpintiuil and tempml poweri. Dante meets this 
W the homage paid to Cnrist from that whidb His 

Vtcsr eaa righimly demand. 
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Cmat.XV* Ijitter Of wliom, in order that he may direct mankind in 
accordimoe irith the teachings of philosophy to temporal 
tlOmedness, must preserve universal peace in the world. 
tMsim. Thus are the two powers equally or^ned of God,|and 
die Emperor, though supreme in all that pertains to the 
secular world, is in some things dependent on the PoAtiff, 
since earthly happiness is subordinate to eternal. 

Caesar, therefore, shew towards Peter the reverence wh«e- 
with a firstborn son honours his father, that, being illu- 
mined by the light of his paternal favour, he may tne 
more excellently shine forth upon the whole world, to the 
rule of which he has been appointed by Him alone who 
is of all things, both spiritual and temporal, the King and 
Governor.’ So ends the treatise. 

Dante’s arguments are not stranger than his omissions. 
No suspicion is breathed against the genuineness ^ 
Constantine’s Donation; no proof is adduced, for no 
doubt is felt, that the Empire of Henry the Seventh is 
the l^itimate continuation of that which had been 
swayed by Augustus and Justinian. Yet Henry was a 
Gomui, sprung from Rome’s barbarian foes, the elect 
of those who had neither part nor share in Italy and 
her capital. 




CHAPTER XVI 


THE CITY OF ROME IN THE MIDDLE AGES 

‘ It is related,’ says Sozomen in the ninth book of his Ch. XVt 
Ecclesiastical History, ' that when Alarich was hastenmg 
against Rome, a holy monk of Italy admonished him to 
spare the city, and not to make himself the cause of such 
fearful ills. But Alarich answered, “ It is not of my own 
will that I do this j there is One who forces me on, and 
will not let me rest, bidding me spoil Rome ’ 

Towards the close of the tenth century the Bohemian 
Woytech, famous in after legend as St. Adalbert, forsook 
his bishopric of Prague to journey into Italy, and settled 
himself in the Roman monastery of Sant’ Alessio. After 
some few years passed there in religious solitude, he was 
summoned back to resume the duties of his see, and 
laboured for awhile among his half-savage countrymen. 

Soon, however, the old longing came over him : he re- 
sought his cell upon the brow of the Aventine, and there, 
wandering among the ancient shrines, and taking on him- 
self the menial offices of the convent, he abode happily 
for a spat^ At let^h the reproaches of his metropolitan, 
ffie archbishop of Mentz, and the express commands of 
Pqpe Gregory the Fifth, drove him back over the Alps, 
ac^ he set off in the train of Otto the Third, lamenting, 
says yii biography, that he should no move enjoy his 
b^d^ In the mother of martyrs, die home tff dm 

^ L lx. c. «> rir « in idix 

«iT4v f ol imrirm 
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Cu* XVL Apostles, golden Rome. A few months later he died a 
martyr among the pagan Lithuanians of the Baltic \ 
Nearly four hundred years later, and nine hundred after 
the time of Alarich, Francis Petrarch writes thus tq his 
friend John Colonna : — 

* Thinkest thou not that I long to see that city to wl lich 
there has never been any like nor ever shall be ; w&ich 
even an enemy called a city of kings ; of whose people 
it hath been written, Great is the valour of the Ron 
people, great and terrible their name concerning who 
unexampled glory and incomparable empire, which was, 
and is, and is to be, divine prophets have sung ; where 
are the tombs of the apostles and martyrs and the bodies 
of so many thousands of the saints of Chrisf <* ? ’ 

It was the same irresistible impulse that drew the 
warrior, the monk, and the scholar towards the mystiqil 
city which was to mediaeval Europe more than Delpl^i 
had been to the Greek or Mecca to the Islamite, the 
Jerusalem of Christianity, the city which had once ruled 
the earth, and now ruled the world of disembodied 
spirits For there was then, as there is now, something 
in Rome to attract men of every class. The devout 
pilgrim came to pray at the shrine of the Prince of the 

I 

** See the two Lives of St Adalbert in Pertz, M, ( 7 . AT, iv, 
evidently compiled soon alter his death. 

« Another letter of Petrarch’s to John Colonna, written imme* 
diately after his arrival in the city, runs thns:--*ln praesens nihil 
est quod inchoare ansim, miracnlo remm tantarum et stuporis mole 
obnitUB . . . pxaesentia vero, mirnm dictn, nihil imminuit sed auxit 
omnia t vere maior fait Roma maioresque sunt reliquiae quam rebar ; 
iam non orljem ab hac urbe domitum sed tarn sero domitnni miror. 
Vale’ (Sfp* Fam, ii, 14). The reliquiM have been sadly reduced 
amce Petrsrch wrote, but the stranger stfll feels after his hrst day m 
Rome that the city is more wonderful than he expected, 

^ The idea of the continuance of the sway of Rome under a new 
character is one whi<^ mediaeval writem delight to illustrate. In 
Aimendix, Note B, tbcee Is quoted as a tmedmen a poem upen Rome, 
by Hildld>eft (hisbup of ManSt ahd aftctwarda atcaMilmp df 
ifonrs), written in the beginning of me tweblh eenttiry. 
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Apostles, too happy if he could carry back to his monas- Ch, XVI, 
tery in the forests of Saxony or by the bleak Atlantic 
shore the bone of some holy martyr ; the lover of learning 
and poetry dreamed of Virgil and Cicero among the 
shattered columns of the Forum ; the Teutonic kings, in 
spite of pestilence, treachery and seditions, came with 
their hosts to seek in the ancient capital of the world the 
fountain of temporal dominion. She was more glorious 
in her decay and desolation than the stateliest seats 
of modern power. Nor has the spell yet wholly lost its 
power. To half the Christian nations Rome has remained 
the metropolis of religion, to all the metropolis of art. In 
her streets, and hers alone among the cities of the world, 
may every form of human speech be heard. 

But while men thought thus of Rome, what was Rome 
herself? 

The modern traveller, after his first few days in Rome, 
when he has looked out upon the Campagna from the 
summit of St. Peter^s, paced the chilly corridors of the 
Vatican, and mused under the echoing dome of the Pan- 
theon, when he has passed in re^ew the monuments of 
regal and republican and papal Rome, begins to seek for 
some relics of the twelve hundred years that lie between 
Constantine and Pope Julius the Second, ‘ Where/ he 
asks, ‘is the Rome of the Middle Ages, the Rome of 
Alberic and Hildebrand and Rienzo ? the Rome which 
dug the graves of so many Teutonic hosts ; whither the 
pilgrims flocked ; whence came the commands at which 
kings bowed ? Where are the memorials of the brightest 
age of Christian architecture, the age which reared 
Cologne and Rheims and Westminster, which gave to 
Italy the cathedrals of Tuscany and the wave-washed 
palaces of Venice ? ’ 

Td this question there is no answer. Rome, the 
midier of ^ aits, has scarcely a btiilding to commemo 
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Ch^XVI mte ti^ times, for to her they were times of turmoil ^ 
axi4 iiiji$ery» times in which the shame of the present mi 
emi^ttaied by recollections of a blighter past Neverthe* 
less ft minute scrutiny may still discover, hidden in dark 
oomersor disguised under an unbecoming modem idressi 
much that carries us back to the mediaeval towk and 
helps us to realize its social and political conmtioit 
Therefore a brief notice of the state of Rome durinK the 
Middle Ages, with especial reference to those monuinents 
which the visitor may still examine for himself, may 
have Its use, and is no unfitting pendant to an account 
of the institution which drew from the City its name and 
its magnificent pretensions* Moreover, as will appear 
more fully in the sequel, the history of the Roman people 
is an instructive illustration of the influence of the ideas 
upon which the Empire itself rested, as well in tl^ieir 
weakness as in their strength 
It is not from her capture by Alarich^ nor even from 
the more destructive ravages of the Vandal Gaiserich, that 
the material and social ruin of Rome must be dated, but 
rather from the repeated sieges which she sustained during 
0msis^ the war of Justinian against* the Ostrogoths This 
struggle, however, long and exhausting as it was, would 
not have proved so fatal had the previous ccmdition of 


• Tbff histoiy of the City has been written by Ferdinand Grcgomvitts 
hjt his Q$sckichie dir Sim Mom m MdUiaiier, of which there exists 
a«i English tmndation« [Since this chapter was written, in 
tnnch nas been done to anvefl by excavation the antiquities m 
early imperial Rome, but litde(exce|k the church of S* Mam Andea) 
which throws light on the mediaeval dty has been diicoveic43 
' Tlii great stege in which Belisarius defended the elty 

is fully am vividly described hf Procopius, Moii, Gm. bka 

Ato caphning the city in 5 ^, Torilif ivho had at fled 
Intended to dadmy it utterly, tur^ ont the InhahltiMb and 
Mmm stood empty &r more than a mouth* See 
Wi at ttr lAm llto 
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th«dty been sotind and healthy. Her wealth and popola- C». XVL 
tidit in the middle of the fifth century were probably little 
inferior to what they had been in the most prosperous 
days of the imperial government But this wealth wa$ 
entirely gathered into the hands of a small and luxurious 
aristocracy. The crowd that filled her streets was com- 
posed partly of poor and idle freemen, unaccustomed 
to arms and long since deprived of political rights ; 
partly of a far more numerous herd of slaves, gathered 
from all parts of the world, and morally even lower than 
their masters. There was no middle class, and no effecti\ e 
municipal administration, for although the senate and 
consuls with many of the lesser magistracies continued 
to exist, they had for centuries enjoyed little power, and 
were nowise fitted to lead and rule the people. Hence 
it was that when the long Gothic war and the subsequent 
inroads of the Lombards had reduced the great families 
to beggary, the old framework of society dissolved and 
could not be replaced. In a state rotten to the core 
there was no vital force left for reconstruction. The 
ancient forms of political activity had been’ too long dead 
to be recalled to life : the people wanted the moral force 
to produce new ones, and all the authority that could 
be said to exist in the midst of anarchy tended to centre 
itself in the chief of the new religious society. 

So far Rome’s condition was like that of the other 
great towns of Italy and Gaul But in two points her 
ca#e differed from theirs, and to these the difference of 
)m gfter fortunes may be traced. Her bishop had at 
hmA no temporal potentate to overshadow his dignity or ^ 
dbecit his ambition, for the vicar of the Eastern court 
6ur away at Ravenna, and seldom interfered 
a election or punidt a piore than commonly 
itedition. Her population remved ah all 
^ infusion of ttiat Teutonic hidod mid 
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Ch.XVI. those Teutonic customs by whose stem disciple the 
inhalntants of northern Italy were in the end renovated. 
Everywhere the old institutions had perished of decay : 
in Rome the social and economic conditions were such 
that it was only out of the ecclesiastical system thatjnew 
institutions could arise. Her condition was ther^ore 
the most pitiable in which a community can find itself, 
one of ceaseless struggle without purpose or progress. 
The citizens were divided into three orders ; the militw 
class, including what was left of the ancient aristocracy ; 
the cleigy, a host of priests, monks and nuns, attached to 
the countless churches and convents ; and the people, or 
piebs^ as they are called, a poverty-stricken rabble without 
trade, without industry, with little municipal organiza- 
tion to bind them together. Of these two latter classes 
the Pope was the natural leader ; the first was divided into 
factions headed by some three or four of the great fami- 
lies, whose quarrels kept the town in incessant bloodshed. 
The internal history of Rome from the eighth to the 
twelfth century is an obscure and tedious record of 
the contests df these factions with each other, and of the 
aristocracy as a whole with the slowly-growing power 
of the Church. 

Miramdi- The revolt of the Romans from the Image-breaking 

followed as it was by the reception 
em- ^ ^he Franks as patricians and Emperors, is an event of 
the first importance in the history of Italy and of the 
Popedom. In the domestic constitution of Rome it made 
little change. With the instinct of a profound genius 
Chiles the Great saw that Rome, though it might be 
ostensibly the capital, could not be the seat of govern- 
ment for bis dominions. He continued to reside in 
Germany, and did not even fit up as a palace any one 
of the group of dwellings that stood, some of diem still 
hmupamtively unscathed^ upon die Palatine. For a time 
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the awe of his power, the presence of his missus or Ctt. XVf, 
lieutenant, and* the occasional visits of his successors 
Lothar and Lewis H to the city, repressed her internal 
disorders. But after the death of the prince last named, 
and still more after the dissolution of the Carolingian 
Empire itself, Rome relapsed into a state of profligacy 
and barbarism to which, even in that age, Europe supplied 
no parallel, a barbarism which had inherited the vices 
of civilization without its virtues. The papal office in 
particular seemed to have lost its religious character, 
as many of its occupants had lost all claim to moral 
purity. For more than a century the chief priest of 
Christendom was no more than a tool of some ferocious 
faction among the nobles. Criminal means had raised 
nim to the throne ; violence, sometimes going the length 
of mutilation or murder, deprived him of it. The marvel 
is, a marvel in which papal historians have not unnaturally 
discovered a miracle, that after sinking so low, the Papacy 
should ever have risen again. Its rescue and exaltation 
to the pinnacle of glory was accomplished not by the 
Romans but by the efforts of the Transalpine Church, 
aiding and prompting the Saxon and Franconian Em- 
perors. Yet even the religious reform did not abate 
intestine turmoil, and it was not till the twelfth century 
that a new spirit began to work in politics, which ennobled 
if it could not heal the sufferings of the Roman people. 

Ever since the days of Alberic* their pride had revolted 
against the haughty behaviour of the Teutonic emperors, i 

From still earlier times they had been jealous of sacer- 
dotal authority, and now watched with alarm the 
extemion of its influence. The events of the twelfth’^,/^^/^ 
century gave these feelings a definite direction. It was 
the rime of the struggle of the Investitures, in which 
Gtegoiy VII and his disciples had been striving to draw 
^ See chapter VI| 
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Ok* XVL pQim the things of this world as wdl as over those 
of the next into their grasp. It was the era of the revived 
study of Roman hw, by which alone the extravagant 
pretensions of the decretalists could be resisted*/ The 
liombard and Tuscan towns had become flouifcshmg 
republics, independent of their bishops, and at opm war 
with their Emperor. Municipal self-government already 
existed at Rome in some rude form, but now its recent 
developement in other parts of Italy, and especially in the 
north, naturally told upon the imperial city and vivified 
its old traditions. While all these things were stirring the 
JPam winds of the Romans, Arnold of Brescia came preaching 
1146-w^i 155, religious reform, denouncing the simoniacal practices and 
corrupt life of the clergy, not indeed, like some others of 
the so-called schismatics of his time, rejecting a sacerdotal 
order, but proclaiming that confession ought to be made 
not to it, but by Christians to one another k, that the 
sinfulness of a priest destroyed the value of the sacra^ 
ments he administered, that spiritual persons ought to be 
confined to spiritual duties and neither to possess worldly 


Armtd^f 
Briseia m 


goods nor exercise secular authority^. On the minds 
pf the Romans such teaching fell like the spark upon 
dry grass. They threw off the yoke of the Pope, agsunst 
which the Cmune ii Roma had often struggled; they 


drove out the imperial prefect, reconstituted the senate 
and what they called the equestrian order (apparaitly gn 
mganization of the minor nobles), appoint^ consuls, 
struck their own coins, and professed to treat the Garmaiiic 


Emperors as their nominees, whose authority, though 


^ A C(mtei»|K)nury poem (see Note XVIt «t end) tnyi ; 

<Noii debere ilUs ddteta feten 

Sed mtgif altmtrnm, aee eomm inmere saert,’ 

< Arnold’s dentmdntfims of tlie oormpcloiift la the Cbnteb wm 
pPolhMf DO mmget tbm thorn of his eoatempomry St BeiaiM, 
tee httw omlemaed AraoM’s wb^e ^ 

aiederUy of his So tee poteks i^TIr alathaii^^ 
pot oi e a t a stete* 
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ikcltniUed as le^timate, was in thek view derived from Ch, XVl 
tl^ Roman people To have successfully imitated the 
Tepublican constitution of the cities of northern Italy 
would have been much, but with this they were not 
content Knowing in a vague ignorant way that there 
bad been a Roman republic before there was a Roman 
empire, they fed their vanity with visions of a renewal of 
all their ancient forms, and saw in fancy their senate and 
people sitting again upon the Seven Hills and ruling over 
the kings of the earth* Stepping, as it were, into the 
arena where Pope and Emperor were contending for 
the headship of the world, they rejected the one as a 
priest, and declaring the other to be only their creature, 
they claimed os theirs the true and lawful inheritance 
of the world-dominion which their ancestors had won. 

Antiquity was in one sense on their side, and to us now 
it seems less strange that the Roman people should aspire 
to rule the earth than that a German barbarian should 
rule it in their name* But practically the scheme was 
absurd, and could not maintain itself against any serious 
opposition. As a modem historian aptly expresses it, 

‘thqr were setting up ruins’; they might as well have 
tried to raise a stately temple out of the broken columns 
that strewed their Forum. The reverence which the men 
of the Middle Ages felt for Rome was given altogether to 
the jname and to the place, and nowise to the people. 

Their armed force was insignificant : so far from holding 
Italy in subjection, they could scarcely maintain tbem- 
selveii agaiW the hostility of Tusculum. ^ 

Yet k might have been worth the while of 
Germanic Emperors to have made the Romans their 
alEeSy and bridled by their help the temporal ambkkm ^ 

of the Overtures were address^ to Conmd 

ri46»— he refused to receive the envcfys m 
letter— and i^n in tt$t. Aiioidier 
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mnc€0f 

mreer. 


opportunity atose wheni Frederick the First approached 
Rome in 1155 ^ army* But the 

Swabian repelled in the most contumelious fashion the 
envoys of the senate. Even while he dreaded and 
resisted, he always respected the Vicar of Christ: towards 
the Romans he felt the contempt of a feudal king for 
burghers, and of the Lord of the World for a petty knot 
of rebels. Pope Hadrian the Fourth, whose insight found 
no heresy more dangerous than one which threatened t^ 
authority of the clergy, had, by the terrible weapon of 
interdict and with the support of the greater nobles, driven 
Arnold of Brescia out of Rome ; and when the fugitive 
found protection, near Viterbo, from one of the counts 
of the district, the Pope required Frederick to seize him. 
The Emperor was at that moment seeking to induce the 
Pope to crown him, so Arnold was taken, tried by the 
prefect of the city, hanged, his body burned, and his 
ashes cast into the Tiber, lest the people should treasury 
them up as relics His constancy in the presence of 
death, his refusal to recant, the calm dignity of his silent 
confession and prayer, softened the executioners, while it 
moved the beholders to tears ; and the Emperor himself 
regretted too late his hasty compliance with the Pope^s 
demand I 

Arnold is a remarkable figure, not only because he 
sought to reinvigorate the civic life of Rome but also 
because his is one of the earliest and clearest of the voices 
that were raised from time to time throughout the Middle 
Ages against the fatal secularization of the Church by 
wealth and temporal authority. The Church he desired 

^ Supra^ p. 172. 

^ Thii treatment of the dead was not nonsoal in the Middle Ages. 
The remains of John WicUf were disinterred from the chaned ofais 
dmrdi nt Lutterworth nearly forty years after his death and thrown 
into a sUeam called the Swift, which ituxB past the village* 

^ SeeNoteXVIIateniL 
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was a church of apostolic poverty. He was an idealist, Ch, XVL 
who taught, says his contemporary John of Salisbury, 

‘ things most consonant to the law of Christians, and most 
remote from actual life™.* Though a disciple of Abelard, 
he is less a dialectician than a theologian, perhaps less 
a theologian than a practical reformer, appealing to the 
words of Scripture, and seeking to bring back the 
primitive simplicity of the early days of Christianity, 

He is a forerunner in one sense of Dante, in another 
of Marsilius of Padua, one may even say, of the 
reformers of the sixteenth century. And, though the 
attempt to revive against the Pope the long obsolete 
powers of the Roman people may now seem fanciful, it 
must be remembered that the rights of the laity against 
the sacerdotal order and its head had, in the world as 
it then stood, no institution whereto they could attach 
themselves, no means whereby to make themselves 
respected, except the Emperor — ^whom the Romans 
sought to win — and the organization, under the Emperor, 
of a municipal republic. Arnold was hopelessly over- 
matched. Material force was against him ; and the 
main stream of opinion was still running strongly in 
the channel into which Gregory VII had directed the 
hierarchical doctrine of his time. Nor did that stream 
slacken till the beginning of the fourteenth century. 

But it is the mark of a hero to be willing to face desperate 
odds ; and those who in the end of the fifteenth century 
saw the papal court sunk in corruption, in worldliness, 
and indeed in a sort of paganism, might well deem that 
the Catholic Church would have fared better if the 
principles of Arnold had prevailed. 

The martyrdom of their Lombard leader did not 
quench the hopes of his Roman followers. The 

* Dlcebat qiise CkristUAoram leg! concordant pluriianm et a vita 
Quatn olfuriaatini diMonAnt.* 
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C$LXVt bonstitution continued to and tose 

ftom timo to time, durii^ tbe weakness or tJie abtonob 
of flio iKttidff, into a bnef and fitful activity a. It was 
indeed recognized by the Popes themselves. They used 
to receive the title and authority of Senator for life, 
and in particular, in a. d. 1337, Benedict XII grate^Iy 
Accepted from the people the offices of Senator land 
Captain, Syndic and Defensor of the Republic «. 0 ^ 
awakened, the idea, seductive at once to toe imagina- 
tion of toe scholar and the vanity of the Roman citu 
omild not wholly disappear, least of all while the Po{ 
were absent at Avignon, and two centuries after Arnold’s 
time it found a more brilliant though less disinterested 
exprment in toe tribune Nicholas Rienzov. 

The carear of this singular personage is misunderstood 
hy those who suppose him to have been possessed of 
4 Ctbtdi profound political insight, a republican on modem prin- 
Sint»a ciples. He was indeed, despite his overweening conceit 
and what seems to us his charlatanry, both a patriot and 
a man of genius, in temperament a poet, filled with 
soaring ideas. But those ideas, although dressed out in 
gaudier ccdours by his lively fancy, were after all only 
the old ones, memories of the lor^-faded glories of the 
heathen repuldic, and a series of scornful contrasts levelled 

at her present oppressors, both of them shewing no vista 

future greatness except tluou^ the revival of those ancient 
names to which thme were nothings tocorset^xmd. 


* Tbeieiftoof papiaeoiiKiiiotemptedfiridigaeortwasi^ 
mm A.0e 984 (not long after the time of Albeiic)toA»D4 

ItitMr place we meet with tile 

satheritiM, sane whieb bear OB the ob««ne the beta of toe 
Apoitie Peter, with tbe bMnd* Rotten. Pridpe’; ontbenvenetbe 
beia of toe Apostle Peoi, lege^, Senet Popnl. 4 ^ Grtfewtosii 

^ iimfomititp hk. db. 4^ 
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k will te isem^bered that m a* a ^3^7 the Empem Cg. X¥i 
tewia IV bad, in his conflict with Pope John XXII 
suddenly embra<?ed and turned to Account claims of 
the City« Apinst the hostility erf* the Church he settlie 
will of the Roman people. Acting under their decree 
Sciarm Colonna and his three fellow Syndics crowned 
the Bavarian, following, as was alleged* the precedent of 
A*1X 800, when Charles the Great had received the 
empire as the gift of the Romans. If Cola di Rienzo, 
then a youth of fourteen, witnessed the coronation, this 
rect^nition of the rights of Rome may well have sunk 
deep into his mind. Some seventeen years later, being a.d, 1044. 
then a notary in the Pope’s service, he began a strange 
campaign addressed to the eyes no less than to the 
ears of the multitude, in which he displayed allegorical 
pictures, and delivered harangues upon those ancient 
rights of Senate and People which he was seeking to bnng 
back into effective action, taking as his text, on one 
famous occasion, an inscription recording the statute by 
which the imperium had been conferred upon Vespasian <1. 

In A.D. 1347 he effected with the aid of some conspira- 
tors, and with the consent of the Papal Vicar, a sort of 
bloodless revolution, obtained a decree by which he was I/ts m 
placed at the head of the executive government 
Tribune, effected a number of reforms, and bridled the 
excesses of the nobility. He then despatched letters to 
all the chief cities of Italy inviting them to send repre- 
sentatives to a great assembly to be held at Rome. Some 
of them complied, and many more received the invitadon 

This lascHplkMi 00 a bmzen tablet aiay tUU be sees in the 

Basmse VIU bad bidden it away. Cola saya, <Tabida 
lAdfvia eiea Ihtiia aatiavis mrigaita qaam Boaifacma Papa Vllt 
hi mm Wpm oeceltavit et de ea qaoddam altam oonstmxit, 
a tom eccaltatia’ (Document in Papancoidt’a Cpk ^ 

5Si5#s;5s3d 
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Ch, XVI. respectfully, for there was a general desire to be rid of 
intestine strife and to recall the Pope from Avignon to 
Rome^ In a gathering of jurists, and again in a Roman 
Parliament, Cola solemnly declared Rome to be the 
Head of the World, and (it is said) revoked all the gifts, 
concessions, and privileges which had been conferred by 
previous rulers, from Constantine downwards, upon the 
Holy See and the Germanic Electors Somewhat kter, 
repeating this declaration, he conferred the Roman citizen- 
Attempt ship Upon all the cities of Italy, proclaiming them to bel^ee, 
under people of Rome and for Hfil; 

/leme, the rights of the Empire and the function of choosing the 
Emperor, and cited the seven Electors and all Qthers 
in Germany to appear before him and defend such rights 
as they claimed. Even the rival Emperors Lewis IV 
and Charles king of Bohemia (who had been chosen 
against Lewis in A.D. 1346) were included in this citation. 
The Romans applauded, but these latest assumptiohs, 
coupled with the whimsical antics into which CoWs vanity 
had betrayed him, were too much for the public opinion 
of Italy, and far too much for the Pope. Clement VI 
denounced the Tribune as a heretic, and bade the Vicar 
depose him; the nobles gathered their forces against 
Rome, Cola quailed and fled ; and when, after years of exile 
among the Apennines, and of captivity first in Bohemia 
(whither he had gone to win the favour of Charles IV), and 
afterwards at Avignon, he was sent back to Rome by 
Pope Innocent VI under the wing of Cardinal Albornoz, 
he* perished after a brief spell of authority, torn to pieces 

' Whether, however, be intended to annul all the gifts to the Holy 
See has been doubted; a eofitemporary says be does not think the 
revocation ^extendat se ad donnninni Papae sed ad ekctores et 
Alamanniae tmperatores credo quod se extendat et opinio omnhiin 
Romanomm est*— Cochetns, aA Papencordt, ut tu^a, Doc. 9. 

So Petrarch, la a letter to the Roman people, calls Rome * toUus 
magnl^ceiitiae huasanae supremum 4 omtcutusn/ {Ejfisf, ihie tit Ul) 
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by the fierce and fickle populace ^ Cola, with someCH.XVL 
learning, and a passionate love of antiquity, possessed ^354* 
daxzling eloquence and histrionic power. But he had 
no grasp of actualities, no sense of what was possible, ^a^^idZs. 
no faculty for prompt decision, and what was no less 
fatal, he lacked both military skill and physical courage. 

In his later career he was by turns a Ghibeline and 
a Guelf, equally willing to bid for the favour of the 
Emperor and for the support of the Pope. His appeals 
were made, not to democratic principles but to antiquity, 
to the unquenched faith in the name of Rome, to that 
nascent spirit of Italian nationality which resented the 
intrusion of the foreigner. The idea of an Italy united 
with Rome for its capital is the only one of his dreams 
which proved, after five centuries, to be ultimately 
realizable ; but his career did nothing to bnng it nearer. 

He is memorable not as a creator of new ideas, but as 
one of the last and most fanciful exponent of those old 
ideas which were destined soon thereafter to fade and 
vanish away, as the moon's light dies out under the 
brightening dawn. This dawn, however, was as yet 
scarcely visible. Men's minds still lay under the old 
spell The acts and plans of the Tribune, though they 
astonished his contemporaries by their boldness, do not 
seem to have been deemed either so strange or so utterly 
unpractical as they appear to us to-day. In the breasts 
of men like Petrarch, who loved Rome even more than 
they distrusted her people, the enthusiasm of Cola found 
a sympathetic echo : others scorned and denounced him 
as an upstart, a demagogue, possibly a heretic, certainly 
a j^ebel But both friends and enemies seem to have 
comprehended and regarded as natural his feelings and 
designs, which were altogether those of his age. Being, 
however, a mere matter of imagination, not of reason, 

* XVIII at end of volume. 
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Cit.XVi. Iiaving no «aachor, so to ii^)ealc, in realities, no trw 
rsktitM to the world as it then stood, these schemes of 
repuhSeiMt revival were as transient and unstable as they 
were qittch o^lrowth and gay of ctdour. As the authority 
of the Popes became consolidated, and free municipalities 
disappeared elsewhere throughout Itidy, the dreajn 
n raiovated Rome at length withered up and fell and 
died. Its last struggle was made in the consj^raw oi 
**»• H53- Stephen Porcaro, in the time of Pope Nicholas the F«h ; 

and from that time onward there was no question of \the 
supremacy of the bishop within his holy city. 

It is never without a certain regret that we watch the 
disappearance of a belief, however illusive, around which 
the love and reverence for mankind once clung. But this 
illusion need be the less regretted in that it had only the 
feeblest influence for good on the state of mediaeval Rome. 
Cmtsts^ During the three centuries that lie between Arnold of 
Brescia and Porcaro, the disorders of Rome were hart^y 
stntggie loss violent than they had been in the Dark Ages, and to 
all appearance worse than those of any other European 
^***“*“* city. There was a want not only of fixed authority, but 
of those elements of social stability which the other cities 
of Italy possessed. In the greater republics of Lombardy 
and Tuscany the bulk of the population were artisans, 
hard-working orderly peofde; while above them stood 
a prosperous middle class, engaged mostly in com- 
merce, and having in their system of trade-guilds an 
organization both firm and flexible. It was by ford^ 
trade that Genoa, Venice, and Pisa became greyt, XS 
it was the wealth acquired by manu&cturing indqstry 
diat enabled Milan and Florence to overcome and 
ineorpcHate the territorial aristQQnides which sutrotmded 
them. 

Rome possessed neitber source ribhes. Sll^ was 
ill-placed for trade; havhq; no mturhet she pro^htcpd no 
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goods to be disposed of, and the unhealthiness which Ch, XVl* 
lc5ttg neglect had brought upon her Campagna made its 
fertility iinavailable. Already she stood as she stood Imternd 
down to our own time, lonely and isolated, a desert at 
her very gates. As there was no industry, so there was ^ 
nothing that deserved to be called a citizen class. The The 
people were a mere rabble, prompt to follow the dema- 
gogue who flattered their vanity, prompter still to desert 
him in the hour of danger. Superstition was with them 
a matter of national pride, but they lived too near sacred 
things to feel much reverence for them : they ill-treated 
the Pope and fleeced the pilgrims who crowded to their 
shrines; they were probably the only community in 
Europe that sent no recruit to the armies of the Cross. 

Priests, monks, and all the nondescript hangers on of an 
ecclesiastical court formed a large part of the population ; 

\ihile of the rest many were supported in a state of half- 
mendicancy by the countless religious foundations, them- 
selves enriched by the gifts or the plunder of Latin 
Christendom. The noble families were numerous, turbu- 
lent, ferocious ; they were surrounded by bands of unruly 
retainers, and wag^ a constant war against each other 
from their castles in the adjoining country or in the 
streets of the city itself. Had things been left to take 
their natural course, one of these families, the Colonna, 
for instance, or the Orsini, would probably have ended 
by overcoming its rivals, and have established, as was 
the case in the republics of Lombardy, Romagna and 
Tuscany, a * signoria * or local tyranny, like those which 
had once prevailed in the cities of Greece. But the^ 
presence of the sacerdotal power, as it had hindered the 
growth of feudalism, stood also in the way of sbeh 
a develc^ent as this, and in so far aggravated *e con- 
ftite of the city. Although the Pope did not till the 
emtury establish his tide as legitimate 
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Ch. XVI. he was by far the most considerable person in Rome, and 
the only one whose authority had both a permanent and 
an official character. But the reign of each pontiff was 
short ; he had no military force, he was frequently — and 
from 1305 till 1378 continuously— absent from his see. 
He was, moreover, very often a member of one of 
the great families, and, as such, no better than a faction 
leader at home, while venerated by the rest of Europe 
as the Universal Priest \ 

Thi Em- The person who should have been to Rome what khe 
national king was to the cities of France, or England, \ or 
Germany, was the Emperor. But he was like one of 
those wandering hero-spectres in the Odyssey who draw 
from a draught of blood a momentary vitality, and then 
relapse into shadowy feebleness. When he came with 
an army, and the streets of Rome were filled with 
slaughter, he secured a few days or wrecks of power. At 
other times his phantom authority did little more thin 
furnish a pretext to the Colonna and other Ghibeline 
chieftains for their opposition to the papal party. Even 
his abstract rights were matter of controversy. The Popes, 
whose predecessors had been content to govern as the 
lieutenants of Charles and Otto, now maintained that 
Rome as a spiritual city could not be subject to any 
temporal jurisdiction, and that she was therefore not 
really a part of the Emperor’s dominions, though at 
the same time his capital. Not only, it was urged, 
had Constantine yielded up Rome to Sylvester and 
his successors, Lothar the Saxon had at his corona* 
tion formally renounced his sovereignty by doing 
homage to the pontiff and receiving the crown as his 
vassal. The Popes felt then^ they feel now, that 
their dignity and influence would suffer if they should 
even appear to admit in their place of residence the juris* 
dictitm of a civil potentate, and although they could not 
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secure their own authority, they were at least able to Ch. XVI 
exclude any other. Hence it was that they were so 
uneasy whenever an Emperor came to them to be 
crowned, that they raised up difficulties in his path, and 
endeavoured to be rid of him as soon as possible. And risr/s ef 
here something must be said of the programme, as one 
may call it, of these imperial visits to Rome, and of the^j^ame, ^ 
marks of their presence which the Germans left behind 
them, remembering always that after the time of Frederick 
the Second it was rather the exception than the rule for 
an Emperor to be crowned in his capital at all. 

The traveller who to-day enters Rome by the railway 
from the north, slips in before he is aware, is huddled 
into a vehicle at the terminus, and set down at his hotel 
in the middle of the modem town before he has caught 
a glimpse of the city from a distance. F'ifty years ago 
when he came overland from Tuscany along the bleak 
road that passes near Veii and crosses the Milvian bridge, 
he had indeed from the slopes of the Ciminian range 
a splendid prospect of the sea-like Campagna, girdled in 
by glittering hills, but of the city he saw no sign, save the 
pinnacle of St. Peter’s, until he was within the walls. Far 
otherwise was it in the Middle Ages. Then travellers of Their 
every grade, from the humble pilgrim to the new-made 
archbishop who came in the pomp of a lengthy train to 
receive from the Pope the pallium of his office, approached 
from the north or north-east side ; following a track along 
the hilly ground on the Tuscan side of the Tiber until 
they halted on the brow of Monte Mario — the Mount of 
Joy* — and saw the city of their solemnities lie spread 
before them, from the great pile of the Lateran far away 

♦ The Germans called this hill, which is one of the highest in or 
near Rome, conspicuous from a beantifnl group of stone-pines and 
cypresses upon its brow, Mons Gaudii; the origin of the Italian 
name, Monie Mario, is not known, unless it be, as some think, a 
cowuptiem of Mons Mains. 
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Cu.XVi. qp<mU»eCo«Iknhai,totheba8iHjCa<rfSt Petcf’satthrir 
foot Tboy saw it not, as now, a sea of billowy capobia, 
but a mass of low red-roofed bouses, varied by tafl brick 
tawatj and at rarer intervals by masses of ancient ruin, 
then laiga fu than now ; while over all rose those jtwo 
monumonts of the best of the heathen Emperors, mmu- 
ments that still look down, serenely changeless, on»he 
armies of new nations and the festivals of a new reliiaon 
— the columns of Marcus Aure lius and Trajan. 

TMr ««- From Monte Mano the Teutonic host descended, whra 

they had paid their orisons, into the Neronian field, tM 
piece of fi^t land that lies outside the gate of St. Angelo 'i. 
Here it was the custom for the elders of the Romans to 
meet the elected Emperor, present their charters for con* 
firmation, and receive his oath to preserve their good 
customs *. Then a procession was formed : the priests 
and monks, who had come out with hymns to greet th^ 
Emperor, led the way ; the knights and soldiers of Rome; 
such as they were, came next ; then the monarch, followed 
by a long array of Transalpine chivalry. Passing into 
the city they advanced to St Peter’s, where the Pope, 
surrounded by his clergy, stood on the great staircase of 
the basilica to welcome and bless the Roman king. On 
the next day came the coronation, with ceremonies too 
elaborate for description r, ceremonies which, we may well 


Then now a fortification on the top which makes the best ptAit 
of view leM aeeestible than it need to be. 

It was on tbu hiU that Otto the Third hanged Cfcscentiiis and hb 
Mlowers. 

* This Campna Neronianus— the name is as old at tiie tixtit cen* 
tofy : see H'oeop. GMi. i. 19— hat since 1S85 been targehr ebvered 
fay the houses of tile new <)ttarter of RmnecalloiPntim Castello. 

* See the Oiib Ktmamu in Msratori's third ItiMerlaiion in the 

Mbu mtdU aevi. 


t Great ittress wns laidon one . 

fay the fittperoc of the Pirn’s stiRup fw , 

Mhw of m palft^ seme tiiiiHMm, SMMtk V tAmmi h 
twMttlw ofthbaiaik ofiespeet when Pofd Hstitiiti IVtas» him 


-thehttidlhg 
n to mnmt, Npa tiw 
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bdteve, were seldem duly completed. Far more usual Cu. XVt 
were other rites, of which the book of ntual makes no 
mention, unless they are to be counted among the * good 
customs of the Romans’ ; the clang of war-bells, the battle- 
cry of German and Italian combatants* The Pope, when IIosHUiysf 
he could not keep the Emperor from entering Rome, re- 
quired him to leave the buUc of his host without the walls, 
and if foiled in this, sought safety in raising up plots and 
seditions against his too powerful friend. The Roman 
people, on the other hand, violent as they often were 
against the Pope, had nevertheless a sort of national pride 
in him. Very different were their feelings towards the 
Teutonic chieftain, who came from a far land to receive 
in their city, yet without thanking them for it, the ensign 
of a power which the prowess of their forefathers had won. 

Bereft of their ancient right to choose the universal 
bishop, they clung all the more desperately to the belief 
that it was they who chose the universal prince , and were 
mortified afresh when each successive sovereign con- 
temptuously scouted their claims, and paraded before 
their eyes his rude barbarian cavalry. Thus it was that 
a Roman sedition was the usual accompaniment of a 
Roman coronation. The three revolts against Otto the 
Great have been already described. His grandson Otto the 
Third, in spite of his passionate fondness for the city, was 
met by the same faithlessness and hatred, and departed at 
last in despair at the failure of his attempts at conciliation*. 

ki» wgy to Rome, had nearly caused a breach between the two poten- 
tates, nadriin absolutely refusing the kiss of peace until Frederick 
should have gone throuj^ the ^rm, which he was at last forced to 
do in the prewnce of the army : < fortiter streugam tenuit* 

* A lemnrkabl^ speech of expostulation made by Otto III to the 
Honm p<^e (after one of their revolts) from the tower of his house 
nn die AMilfteeliai been preserved to us. It begins thus ; ^ Vosne 
mel Propter vos quidem meam patnam, propmquas 

mmore vestro Saxones et cunctos Theotkuoi, eangnl- 
vos biemotasisnins Imperii nostriu^ 
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Ch. XVI, A century afterwards Henry the Fifth’s coronation pro- 
duced violent tumults, occasioned by his seizing the Pope 
and cardinals in St. Peter’s, and keeping them prisoners 
till they submitted to his terms. Remembering this, Pope 
Hadrian the Fourth would fain have forced the troops of 
Frederick Barbarossa to remain without the walls, but the 
ra^Hdity of their movements disconcerted his plans and 
anticipated the resistance of the Roman populace, Ha^ng 
established himself in the Leonine city Frederick bar- 
ricaded the bridge over the Tiber under the fortress W 
St. Angelo, and was duly crowned in St. Peter’s. Bat 
the rite was scarcely finished when the Romans, who 
had assembled in arms on the Capitol, dashed over the 
bridge, fell upon the Germans, and were with difficulty 
repulsed by the personal efforts of the Emperor. Into 
the city, whose narrow streets and thick-set strongholds 
made advance dangerous, he did not venture to pursue 
them, nor was he at any period of his reign able to make 
himself master of the whole of it. Finding themselves 
similarly baffled, his successors at last accepted their 
position, and were content to take the crown on the 
Pope’s conditions and depart vrithout further question. 
Memorials Coming so seldom and remaining for so short a time, 
ik€ It Is wonderful that the Teutonic Emperors should, in 
p^r^rs in the seven centuries from Charles the Great to Charles the 
Home, Fifth, have left fewer marks of their presence in Rome 
than Titus or Hadrian alone has done ; fewer and less 
considerable even than those which tradition attributes to 

pfttres vestri cum orbem ditione premerent nnmqaam pedem poftiie* 
mitt ; scilicet nt nomeii vestrum et glortam ad fines usque dilatarem ; 
vcs ^08 adoptavi ; vot cunctU praetuli.’ — Vita 5 , Btrmoardi | in 
Pert*, if/. G H. t. iv. 

(It is from this form * Theotiscus * that the Italian * Tedesco ’ 
seems to have been derived.) 

* 'Hie Leonine city, so called from Pope Leo IV, lay between the 
Valicaii and Sc. Peter'a and the river. 
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Servius Tyllius and the elder Tarqnin. Those monuments Ch, XVI. 
which do exist are just sufficient to make the absence of 
all others more conspicuous. The most important dates 
from the time of Otto the Third, the only Emperor who Of om 
attempted to make Rome his permanent residence. Of 37 /in/. 
the palace, possibly nothing more than a tower, which 
he built on the Aventine, no trace has been discovered ; 
but the church, founded by him to receive the ashes 
of his friend the martyred St. Adalbert, may still be seen 
upon the island in the Tiber. In it there stands, in 
front of the high altar, an ancient marble font which 
shews upon one side a figure of St. Adalbert, and on 
another side one of the Emperor himself, both executed 
in the rude style of the eleventh century. Having re- 
ceived from Benevento relics supposed to be those of 
Bartholomew the Apostle l>, it became dedicated to that 
saint, and is at present the church of San Bartolommeo in 
Isola, whose quaintly picturesque bell-tower of red brick, 
now grey with extreme age, looks out from among the 
orange-trees of a convent garden over the swift-eddying 
yellow waters of the Tiber. 

Otto the Second, son of Otto the Great, died at Rome, Of 0tt9 
and lies buried in the crypt of St. Peter^ the only 
Emperor who has found a resting-place among the graves 
of the Popes ^ His tomb is not far from that of his 
nephew Pope Gregory the Fifth : it is a plain one of 
roughly chiselled marble. The lid of the superb porphyry 
sarcophagus in which he lay for a time now serves as the 
great font of St Peter’s, and may be seen in the baptismal 
chapel on the left of entrance of the church, not far 
&om the monument to the last of the English Stuarts. 

Last of all must be mentioned a curious relic of the 

^ It would seem that Otto was deceived, and that in zeality they 
we the hones of St Patilinns of Nola. 

* As to the bwiai-placefi of the Etaperois, see Note XIX at end. 
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Cm* XVI* Empwir Frederick the Second, the prince whom of all 
othem one would least expect to see honoured in the 
city of hi$ foes. It is an inscription in the palace of the 
Comorvators upon the Capitoline hill, built into the wall 
of the great staircase, and relates the victory of Frederick's 
army over the Milanese, and the capture of the carroicio^ 
of the rebel city, which he sends as a trophy to his fpth« 
ful Romans. These are all or nearly all the traces oft her 
Teutonic lords that Rome has preserved till now. Pic- 
tures indeed there are in abundance, from the mo^c 
of the Scala Santa at the Lateran ® and the curious fres- 
coes in the church of Santi Quattro Incoronati down 
to the paintings of the Sistine antechapel and the Stanze 
of Raphael in the Vatican, where the triumphs of the 
Popedom over all its foes are set forth with matchless art 
and equally matchless unveracity. But these are mostly 
long subsequent to the events they describe, and these 
all the world knows. 

Associations of the highest interest would have attached 
to the churches in which the imperial coronation was 
performed — a ceremony which, whether we regard the 
dignity of the performers or the splendour of the ad- 
juncts, was prolmbly the most imposing that Europe has 
known. But old St. Peter's disappeared in the end of 
the fifteenth century, not long after the last Roman 
coronation, that of Frederick the Third, while the basilica 

* See note \ p. 175. 

* Seep. H5* 

^ These highly curious frescoes are in the chapel of St. Sylvester 
attached to the very andeiit diurch of Quattro Santi on the Coelian 
hiU» and are supposed to have been executed in the time of Pope 
Itmooeiit 111, possibly reproducing more ancient pictures which had 
dtsappeated. Tlmv represent scenes it |im life of the Saint, mars 
pardcularly the makiim of the famous donation to him byConstanUne, 
wbo submWfvely boms the bridle of his palfiey. See p. % 0 , 
tim {dctine was eiddentl^ andet the lnl|skoe of tKidalm 

adwi^by 
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of St John Lateran, in which Lothar the Saxon and Ch, XVL 
Henty the Seventh were crowned, damaged by time and 
by fire and an earthquake in the fourteenth century, has 
been so wofully modernized that we can hardly figure it 
to ourselves as the same building K 

Bearing in mind what was the social condition of Rome 0/ 
during the Middle Ages, it becomes easier to understand 
the architectural barrenness which at first excites the 
visitor’s surprise. Rome had no temporal sovereign, in licm, 
and there were therefore only two classes who could 
build at all, the nobles and the clergy. Of these, the 
former had seldom the wealth, and never the taste, which 
would have enabled them to construct palaces graceful as 
the Venetian or massively grand as the Florentine and 
Genoese. Moreover, the constant practice of war within Barharism 
the city made defence the first object of a house, beauty 
and convenience the second. Down to the middle 
the fifteenth century, fortresses rather than mansions 
were what the great families needed. The nobility, 
therefore, either adapted ancient edifices to their purpose 
or built out of their materials those huge square towers of 
brick, a few of which still frown over the narrow streets 
in the older parts of Rome. We may judge of their 
number from the statement that the senator Brancaleone 
levelled one hundred and forty of them, as Frederick I 
had in his time destroyed a good many. With perhaps 
no more than one exception, that of the so-called House of 
Rienzo, a building obviously older by at least two centuries 
than the Tribune’s time, these towers are the only domestic 
edifices in the city erected before the middle of the 

^ Wt imperial coronation, that of Charles the Fifth, took 
vhm in the chnroh of St. Petronius at Bologna, Pope Clement Vll 
Wm tinvrilUng to receive Charles in Rome. It is a grand chttfoh, 
ohoir, where the ceremony took pkoCi haa been ‘ tmotd* 
onl of mxm Charles’s time. ^ 
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Ch. XVL fifteenth centur>\ The vast palaces to which strangers 
now ilock for the sake of the picture galleries they contain, 
have been most of them constructed in the sixteenth or 
seventeenth centuries, a few even later. Among the 
earliest is that Palazzo Cenci \ whose gloomy low-brpwed 
arch so powerfully affected the imagination of Shelli 
Why more It was no want of wealth that hampered the archi- 
tectural efforts of the clergy, for large revenues flowM in 
the cUrgy^ upon them from every corner of Christendom. A good 
deal was actually spent upon the erection or repairs of 
churches and convents, although with a less liberal h^d 
than that of such great Transalpine prelates as Hugh of 
Lincoln or Conrad of Cologne. But the Popes always 
needed money for their projects of ambition, and in times 
when disorder and corruption were at their height the 
work of building stopped altogether. Thus it was that 
after the time of the Carolingians scarcely a church was 
erected, though some were repaired and enlarged, until 
the beginning of the twelfth century, when the reforms of 
Hildebrand had breathed new zeal into the priesthood. 
AD. 1308- The Babylonish captivity of Avignon, as it was called, 
* 877 * with the Great Schism of the West that followed upon it, 
A,D. 1378-* cause of a second similar intermission, which 

lAl7* 

lasted nearly a century and a half. 

At every time, however, even when his work went on 
most briskly, the labours of the Roman architect took the 
direction of restoring and readoming old churches rather 
erecting new ones. While the Transalpine coun- 
huilekrsu tries, except in a few favoured spots, such as Provence 
Rhineland, remained during several ages 
with few and rudely built stone churches, Rome possessed, 

^ The name of Cenci is a very old one at Rome : it is supposed to 
be an abbreviation of Crescentius. We hear in the eleventh century 
of a certain Cenciua, who on one occasion made Gregory VII priscmw. 
The Falaato Venezia at the southern end of the present Corso is 
also of early dattt 
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as the inheritance of the earlier Christian centuries, a pro- Ch* XVL 
fusion of houses of worship, some of them still unsur- 
passed in splendour, and far more than adequate to the 
needs of her diminished population. In repairing these 
from time to time, the original form and style of work 
were, down to the days of the Renaissance, in most cases 
preserved, while in constructing new churches, the abun- 
dance of models, beautiful in themselves and hallowed as 
well by antiquity as by religious feeling, enthralled the 
invention of the workman, bound him down to be at best 
a faithful imitator, and forbade him to deviate at pleasure 
from the old-established manner. Thus it befell that 
while his brethren throughout the rest of Europe were 
passing by successive steps from the old Roman and 
Byzantine styles to Romanesque, and from Romanesque 
to Pointed, the Roman architect scarcely departed from 
the plan and arrangements of the primitive basilica. 

This is one chief reason why there is so little of Gothic 
work in Rome, so little even of Romanesque like that of 
Pisa, What there is appears chiefly in the pointed Adseme pf 
window, more rarely in the arch, seldom or never in 
spire or tower or column. Only one of the existing 
churches of Rome is Gothic throughout, and that, the 
Dominican church of Sta. Maria sopra Minerva, was built 
by foreign monks. In some of the other churches, and 
especially in the cloisters of the convents, instances may 
be observed of the same style : in others slight traces, by 
accident or design almost obliterated K 
The mention of obliteration suggests a third cause of 
the comparative want of mediaeval buildings in the city^ — 
the constant depredations and changes of which she has cfthtjiii 
been the subject. Ever since the time oft Constantine 
Rome has been a city of destruction, and Christians have 
vied with pagans, citizens with enemies, in urging on the 
« See Note XX at end. 
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C|t. XVL fatal wdrk Her siege and capture by the Norman Robert 
Wiscai^j| the ally of Hildebrand against Henry the Fourlli, 
was far more ruinous than the attacks of the Goths or 
Vandabi and itself yields in atrocity to the sack of Rome 
in A* B* 1527 by the soldiers of the Catholic king and most 
^ pious Emperor Charles the Fifth K Since the dayslof the 
first barbarian invasions the Romans have gone onouild- 
ing with materials taken from the ancient temples, thmtres, 
law-courts, baths and villas, stripping them of them gor- 
geous casings of marble, pulling down their walls for the 
sake of the blocks of travertine, setting up their own hovels 
on the top or in the midst of these majestic piles. Thus 
it has been with the memorials of paganism: a somewhat 
different cause has contributed to the disappearance of 
Bynwdbn the mediaeval churches. What pillage, or fanaticism, 
Qj. tjjg wanton lust of destruction did in the one case^ the 
ostentatious zeal of modem times has done in the other. 
The era of the final establishment of the Popes as tem- 
poral sovereigns of the city is also that of the supremacy 
of the Renaissance style in architecture. After the time 
of Nicholas the Fifth, the pontiff against whom, it will be 
remembered, the spirit of municipal freedom made its last 
struggle in the conspiracy of Porcaro, everything was 
built in the neo-classic style, and the prevailing enthusiasm 
for the antique produced a corresponding dislike to every- 

i A good deal of the midohief done by Robert Wiacsid, front 
which uie parts of the city lying beyond the Coliseum towards the 
river and St. John Latenm never recovered, is attributed to the Sara- 
cenic troops in his service. Saracen pirates are said to have once 
before sacked Rome. Galserich was not a heathen, but he was 
a fiiriotts Arian, which, as far as respect to the churches of the 
.orthodoa went, was nearly the same thing. The seven-hran^ted 
^ icandlesti^ and dther vessels of the Second Temple, which l^tns 
bad brought from Jeresalem to Rome, are said to have been canted 
off by the Vandals and lo^ on the voWc to Afoca. 

We are told that one cause of m Smodity of the OeiWM pelt 
of the army of Charkawas their ai^ at iidnotti cMhm 
the pilaioe* 
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thing mediaeval, a dislike cdnspicudns in men like Julius Cn* XVi 
the S^nd and Leo the Tenth, from whom the grandeur 
of mcwfetn Rome may be said to begin. Not long after 
their time the great religious movement of the sixteenth 
century, while triumphing in the north of Europe, was in 
the south met and overcome by a counter-reformation 
m the bosom of the old church herself, and the con- 
struction or restoration of ecclesiastical buildings became 
again the passion of the devout I No employment, 
whether it be called a pleasure or a duty, could have 
been better suited to the court and aristocracy of Rome. 

They were indolent; wealthy, and fond of displaying 
their wealth ; full of good taste, and anxious, especially 
when advancing years had chased away youth's pleasures, 
to be full of good works also. Popes and cardinals and 
the heads of the great families vied with one another 
in building new churches and restoring or enlarging those 
they found till little of the old was left ; raising over them 
huge cupolas, substituting massive pilasters for the single- 
shafted columns, adorning the interior with a profusion of 
rare marbles, of carving and gilding, of frescoes and altar- 
pieces by the best masters of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. None but a bigoted mediaevalist can refuse 
to acknowledge the warmth of tone, the repose, the 
stateliness, of the churches of modern Rome ; but even 
in the midst of admiration the sated eye turns away 
from the wealth of ponderous ornament, and longs for 
the clear pure colour, the simple yet grand proportions 
that give a charm to the buildings of an earlier age. 

Few of the ancient churches have escaped untouched ; 
many have been altogether rebuilt There are also some, 

^ IJiidetllid inlhiieace^ partly of this anti-pa^n spint, partly his 
msi Mien vanity, partly of a pasalon to be doing something, rope 
ShM the f ^ destroyed or spoiled not a few mcmunents ef 
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Ck. XVL howemv in which the modernizers of the sixteenth and 
subsequent centuries have spared two features of the old 
s^*^^*'**^* ils rounded apse or tribune and its bell-tower, 
Darkand The interior of the concave tribune is usually covered 
Middle mosaics, exceedingly interesting, both from the/ideas 

they express and as the only monuments of pictorial art 
The Mo* that remain to us from the Dark Ages To sp^k of 
them, however, as they deserve to be spoken of, would 
involve a digression for which there is no space mere. 
The campanile or bell-tower is a quaint little sqWe 
brick tower, of no great height, usually standing detacned 
from the church, and having in its topmost, sometimes 
also in its other uppef stories, several arcade windows, 
divided by tiny marble pillars ™. What with these 
campaniles, then far more numerous than they are now, 
and with the huge brick fortresses of the nobles, towers 
must have held in the landscape of the mediaeval dty 
very much the part which domes do now. Although 
less imposing, they were probably more picturesque, the 
rather as in the earlier part of the Middle Ages the houses 
and churches, which are now mostly crowded together 
on the flat of the Campus Martius, were scattered over 
the heights and slopes of the Coelian, Aventine, and 
Esquiline hills, regions which were deserted after the 
ruin wrought by Robert Wiscard, and which remained 
almost unbuilt upon till the recent growth of the city has 
(since 1870) begun to cover the Esquiline and part of the 
Coelian with houses Modem Rome lies chiefly on the 
opposite or north-eastern and north-western sides of 

*“ See Note XXI at end. 

The Palatine hill seems to have been then, as it is for the most 
part now, a waste of stupendous mma In the great imjMrial palace 
upon its northern and eastern sides an official of the Eastern court 
had his residence in the beginning of the eighth century* In the time 
of Charles the Great, some seventy years later, this palace was no 
longer liaMtabte* 
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the Capitol, and the change from the old to the new site Ch, XVL 
of the city was not completed until the sixteenth century. 

The Rome of Frederick Barbarossa and Arnold of Brescia 
lay mostly round the Capitol and between the Capitol and 
the Tiber ; it included the old suburb of Trastevere, but 
not the region near St. Peter’s, which constituted the (then 
still separate) Leonine city. In a. d. i 536, in anticipation 
of the entry of Charles the Fifth, the rebuilding of the 
Capitol (afterwards carried on by Michael Angelo) was 
begun upon foundations said to have been laid by the first 
Tarquin; and the palace of the Senator, the greatest 
municipal edifice of Rome, which had hitherto looked 
towards the Forum and the Coliseum, was made to front 
in the direction of St. Peter’s and the modern town, which 
had then already begun to spread out over the old Campus 
Martius and the slopes of the Quirinal. 

The Rome of to-day is no more like the city of Rienzo Changed 
than she is to the city of Trajan ; just as the Roman 
church of the twentieth century differs profoundly, Rome. 
complete as her historical continuity may appear, from 
the church of Hildebrand. But among all their changes, 
both church and city have kept themselves wonderfully 
free from the intrusion of foreign, or at least of Teutonic, 
elements, and have faithfully preserved at all times some- 
thing of an old Roman character. Latin Christianity Analogy 
inherited from the imperial system of old that firmly knit 
yet flexible organization, which was one of the grand 
secrets of its power. The great men whom mediaeval 
Rome gave to or trained up for the Papacy were, like siasiUai 
their predecessors of the ancient world, administrators, 
legislators, statesmen; seldom enthusiasts themselves, 
but perfectly understanding how to use and guide the 
enthusiasm of others —of the French and German 
crusaders, of such men as Francis of Assisi and Dominic 
and Ignatius. Between Catholicism in Italy and Catho- 
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Ch. XVI Udsm m Germany or England there was always, as there 
is still, a perceptible difference. So also, if the analogy 
I^tterva- be not too fanciful, was it with Rome the <i%.' S^teially 
she seemed always drifting towards feudal^; y# she 
eka^ttr never fell into its grasp. Materially, her architectutfe was 
mbtth, at one time considerably influenced by Pointed forms, 
yet Gotliic never became, as in the rest of Europe, the 
dominant style. It approached Rome late, and dej^ed 
from her early, so that we scarcely notice its presence, 
and seem to pass almost without a break from the old 
Romanesque ® to the new Graeco-Roman of the 'Re- 
naissance. Thus regarded, the history of the city, both 
in her political fortunes and in her buildings, is seen to 
be intimately connected with that of the Holy Empire 
itself. The Empire in its title and its pretensions ex- 
pressed the idea of the p)ermanence of the institutions of 
the ancient world ; Rome the city had, in externals at 
least, carefully preserved their traditions : the names of 
her magistracies, the character of her buildings, all spoke 
of antiquity, and gave it a strange and shadowy life in 
the midst of new races and new forms of faith. 

Xilatume/ Based on the feeling of the unity of mankind, the 
Empire was a perpetuation of the Roman dominion into 
Sn^re. which the old nationalities had been absorbed, with the 
addition of the Christian element which had created 
a new nationality that was also universal. By the 
extension of her citizenship to all her subjects heathen 
Rome had become the common home, and, figuratively, 
even the local dwelling-place of the civilized races of man. 
By the theology of the time Christian Rome had be(H) 
made the mystical typ)e of humanity, the one flock of the 
fiuthful scattered over the whole eartl^the holy dty whither, 
as to the temple on Moriah, all the Israel of God should 
come up to worship. She was not merely an imafe of 
* SodiMi we see H lathe later aadlowrcliaAhSi of baifltaifatitt. 
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th«? mighty worl4, she was the mighty world itself in Cm XV$^ 
miniamre* The pastor of her local church is also the 
universal bishop ; the seven suffragan bishops who con- 
secrate him are overseers of petty sees in Ostia, Antiurn, 
and the like, towns lying close round Rome : the cardinal 
priests and deacons who join these seven in electing him 
derive their title to be princes of the Church, the supreme 
spiritual council of the Christian world, from the in- 
cumbency of a parochial cure within the precincts of the 
city. Similarly, her ruler, the Emperor, is ruler of man- 
kind ; he is deemed to be chosen by the acclamations of 
her people p : he must be duly crowned in one of her 
basilicas. She is, like Jerusalem of old, the mother 
of us all. 

There is yet another way in which the record of the 
domestic contests of Rome throws light upon the history 
of the Empire. From the eleventh century to the fifteenth 
her citizens did not cease to demand in the name of the 
old republic their freedom from the tyranny of the nobles 
and the Pope, and their right to rule over the world at 
large. These efforts — selfish and fantastic we may call 
them, yet men like Petrarch did not disdain to them 
their sympathy — issued from the same theories and were 
directed to the same ends as those which inspired Otto 
the Third and Frederick Barbarossa and Dante himself. 

They witness to the same incapacity to form any ideal 
for the future except a revival of the past ; the same 

P The appearance on the stage of the seven Germanic electors 
was a result of the confusion of the German kingdom with the 
Roman Empire, and In strictness they ought to have had nothing to 
do with the Roman crown at all. The right to bestow it could 
enly*-^ prlnciple^belong to some Roman authority, and those 
who Mt tlit dimcnlty were driven to suppose a formal cession of 
their privilege by the Homan people to the seven electors. Set p. v , 
of. Wtthew Villani (iv. 77 ), *11 popolo Romano, non 
da lei* ata la chiam per Ini, eonc^ette la eleasone degU Xmperadorl 
x title ititWiM dalb Magna.* 
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Ch. XVL belief that one universal state is both desirable and 
possible, but possible only through the means of Rome : 
the same refusal to admit that a right which has once 
existed can ever be extinguished. In the days of the 
Renaissance these notions were passing silently away : 
the succeeding century brought with it misfortunes that 
broke the spirit of the nation. Italy was the battlefield 
of Europe : her wealth became the prey of a rapacious 
soldiery: Florence, the noblest of her republics,! was 
conquered by an unfeeling Emperor, and harWed 
over to a despot as a pledge of amity to a selfish 
Extinction Medicean Pope. When the hope of independence 

people turned away from politics to 
rtpublie^ live for art and literature, and found, before many 
A.U. 1530. generations had passed, how little such devotion could 
compensate for the departure of a national spirit, and of 
the activity of civic life. A century after the golden days 
of Ariosto and Raphael, Italian literature had become 
frigid and affected, while Italian art was dying of 
mannerism. 

At length, after long ages of sloth, the stagnant waters 
were troubled. The Romans, who had lived in listless 
contentment under the paternal sway of the Popes, re- 
ceived new ideas from the advent of the revolutionary 
armies of France, and found the Papal system, since its 
Feelings of re-establishment in 1815 as an ecclesiastical bureaucracy, 
less tolerable than it had been of yore. When the rest of 
Awards Italy had been delivered from the rule of Hapsburgs and 
Rome, Bourbons, the name of Rome became again a rallying-cry 
for the patriots of Italy, but in a sense most unlike the old 
one. The contemporaries of Arnold and Rienzo desired 
freedom as a step to universal domination ; their de- 
scendants, inspired by national patriotism as well as by 
civic pride, more wisely sought to be the capital of the 
Italian kingdom. Dante prayed for a mcmardiy of the 
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world, a reign of peace and Christian brotherhood : Ck. XVL 
those who, five centuries later, invoked his name as the 
earliest prophet of their creed strove after an idea that 
never cross^ his mind — the gathering of all Italians into 
a national state. Yet this he and they had in common, — 
they and he alike desired to exclude the Papacy from 
the sphere of secular government. 

One who watched the long struggle of the Italians to 
make Rome the free capital of a united nation, from 
the days of the Mazzinian triumvirate of 1849 to the 
happier day when the army of Victor Emanuel passed 
through the Porta Pia, may be permitted to recall the 
sentiments of that time, now grown dim to the new 
generation. 

Dull common*scnse politicians in other countries did 
not then understand this passion for Rome as a capital, 
and used to lecture the Italians on their flightiness. The 
Italian patriots did not themselves argue or pretend that 
the banks of the Tiber were a suitable site for a capital. 

They admitted, in the days before 1870 to which I am 
referring, that Rome was lonely, unhealthy, and in a bad 
strategical position ; that she had no particular facilities 
for trade ; that her people were less thrifty and industrious 
than the Tuscans or the Piedmontese. Nevertheless all * 

Italy cried with one voice for Rome, believing that her 
national life could never thrill with a strong and steady 
pulsation till the ancient capital had become the nation’s 
heart They felt that it was owing to Rome— Rome pagan 
as well as Christian — that they had once played so grand 
a part in the drama of European history, and that the 
recollections of those glorious days had done much to 
create the passion for national unity. This enthusiasm 
for a famous name was substantially the same feeling as 
that which created and hallowed the Holy Empire of , 

the Middle Ages. The events which on both sides of 
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C 8 , 3 CVi* the Asiatic befell during the momentous Ibrty yaws 
between 1830 and 1870 proved that men were not theni 
any mae than they had ever been before, chiefly governed 
by calodations of material profit and loss. Sentiments, 
fancies, riieories, retained their power ; the spirit of jwetr 
had not wholly passed away from politics. Sttkngt 
therefore, as seems to us the worship paid to the nam 
of mediaeval Rome by those who saw the sins ana tii 
misery of her people, it can hardly have been an inteW 
feeling than was the imaginative reverence wherewit! 
the patriots of Italy during those years of stru^L 
looked on the city whence, as from a fountain, all the 
streams of their national life had sprung, and in which, 
as in an ocean, they were all again to mingle. 



CHAPTER XVII 

' THE EAST ROMAN EMPIRE 


DVKiMG the Middle Ages, Western statesmen andCH.XVn. 
churchmen, Western thinkers and writers took little note 
of the Eastern Empire which stubbornly held its ground 
at Constantinople down to a. d. 1453. Its claim to 
represent the ancient dominion of Rome was practically 
ignored. Its splendid efforts in the defence of civiliza- 
tion against the fierce tribes of the North, and the 
still more formidable Musulmans of the East, received 
slight recognition, and scarcely any support. Even in 
later times the part played by the people and rulers of 
. New Rome was inadequately appreciated, and it is only 
in our own days that history has begun to atone for this 
long n^lect*. 

The two imperial lines, which the revolt of Italy and 
the coronation of Charles the Great in a. d, 800 substituted 
for the one Roman Emperor whom Christian doctrine 
had required and continued to require, were, after that 
fateful year, always rivals and usually unfriendly rivals. 

But their direct relations either of negotiation or of 
armed hostility were infrequent. Each went its own way. 

Each bad foes of its own to confront. Each affected 


• Gibbon does mneb less than justice to them: and the first 
modern historian who set them in a fnller and fairer light was 
the late Mr. finlay. Le Bean, in his ffistmn du Bas-Empire, ^ve 
anAaMs^pfEast Roman history nsefnl in its day, and am^ 
laeSnt works of value are those of Karl Hoof (ra &8(dt and Grnb^ 
roll. 8s and 86), and of Hertsberg {Gtschi(htd^B}^^\ With 
the enediast Hit^ Eattr Soman BmHrt of J. B. Bury* 

A lea hlWiomaphy will be found in the learned and Iwni^ 
liUtratur of K. l^mbacto , w^ 
ll!tai^4|M aetviee for a comprehension of 
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Ch.XVII. the other much less than might have been eapectedt 
when it is remembered that each maintained its claim 
to be the heir of Rome, and to perpetuate the political 
and religious traditions of the early Christian Emperors, 
Yet few as the points of contact were, the history of the 
East Roman is a necessary complement to that lof the 
West Roman Empire, for the course of events in each 
throws an instructive light upon the course of events in 
the other. As the divergences are worth noting, » too 
are the resemblances. Both Empires rested upon the 
memories of Rome. Both stood in a peculiar relation 
to the Christian Church. Both had to deal with the 
instreaming races of the North. But these conditions 
of life told differently upon the one and upon the other, 
and gave a different direction to their respective fortunes. 

To sketch, even in outline, the long and chequered 
and romantic history of the Eastern Empire would be 
altogether outside the scope of this book. But from among 
the salient features that mark its annals I may single 
out for comment a few which specially serve to illustrate 
the parallel or divergent history of the West. 

SHgkttffut It has already been remarked (see p. 26 and p. 62, 
r«/ra) that neither the extinction of the line of Emperors 
Empire ef who reigned in the West down to a.d. 476, nor the estab- 
^ second imperial line at Old Rome by the 
Ckarks the coronation of Charles the Great in a.d. 800, was an event 
Crtax. of critical significance in the history of the East Roman 
realm. By the event of a. d. 476 the Eastern monarch 
became the sole legal representative of Roman claims, 
claims still admitted in theory, to the lordship of the 
whole Western world. But the only practical result of 
this nominally enlarged authonty was to induce, fifty years 
afterwards, Justinian’s reconquest of North Africa, Sicily, 
Sardinia, and Italy, territories which added nothtng to 
the effective strength of the Empire, and which were 
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successively lost, Africa in the seventh, Sicily and Sardinia CH.XV1I. 
in the ninth, Italy partly in the eighth and partly in the 
eleventh century. By the event of a. d. 800 the right 
to represent Rome, carrying with it the headship of the 
whole Christian commonwealth, was withdrawn from the 
Eastern line, so far as the Roman Church and the Franks 
could withdraw it, so that such titular sovereignty, by this 
time shadowy, as still remained to the Roman Emperor 
over the world at large, became henceforth vested in 
those Western potentates, first Frankish, then Italian, 
ultimately German, who could obtain it from the hands of 
the Pope, or (in later days) by the election of the German 
princes. But this effort to transfer the claim to universal 
monarchy did not affect the legal rights of the Eastern 
sovereign in the countries which actually obeyed him, 
and affected but slightly the position he held towards 
the states that bordered on his own. Though he had 
lost Rome he continued to hold Southern Italy ; 
nor did any of his nearer provinces in Thrace, or Greece, 
or Asia shew any signs of turning to his new Teutonic 
rivals. To the Westerns (other than the Southern 
Italians) he was already merely a name, so none of their 
peoples or cities, except Venice, thought of cleaving 
to him. To the Easterns he had been, and still remained, 
not only the national monarch of whom they were proud, 
but the legitimate heir of Old Rome, for the coronation of 
Charles in which the Pope, the citizens of Old Rome, 
and the Franks had joined, was in their eyes an out- 
rageous usurpation. Thus the Eastern Empire was, for 
practical purposes, no more weakened by the incoming 
of Charles, and afterwards of Otto the Great, than it 
had been strengthened by the disappearance of Romulus 
Augustulus in a.d. 476. We may therefore cast our 
glance over its history as a whole, covering a thousand 
years from the accession of Arcadius in A.D. 395-- 
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Cif.xViL pokR at vhic^ the real poUtkal seitatation of Eakt 
and West begins — to the taking of Constantinople h^ 
Mohammed the Second in A. a 1453. 

Cmutm A tong history ' longer than that of any Eiuopean 
2®* monuchy, or indeed of any monarchy save those of 
iMttm China and Japan ; and a history whihh amazes is by the 
Ev^m power of recovery and rejuvenescence which this nngular 

state displays From the tune of Justinian oniwds, it 
had to support, against formidable enemies on\ either 
side, a veritable and unending struggle for life, wnger 
and more perilous than the struggle which in mlier 
days Rome had for centuries maintained against the 
Samnites, against Carthage, and against the Italian aUies. 
against fhe On the north swarms of fierce savages poured down 
^^^cession upon it from the wilds of Scythia. First, 
’ about the beginning of the sixth century, came various 
Slavonic tribes. Then the Avars, established along the 
'fheiss and the Middle Danube, began a long series 
A.O. <ii$ of desolating raids, and twice appeared before Con- 
““*^**' stantinople. Then, early in the seventh century, tiie 
Bulgarians, a Finnish people, moved out of their 
old seats on the Volga and the Kama, occupied the 
r^on which now bears their name, laid waste and 
ultimately settled in the adjoining parts of Thrace 
(where they became blent with, and adopted the speech 
of the Slavic tribes), and threatened Constantim^le itself. 
Further to the north-east, the Petchenegs, also a Finnic or 
Tatar race, having established themselves in the stef^s 
of the Dnieper and the Don, frequently attacked the 
frontiers; and somewhat later, the Russians (perhaps led 
by chieftains of Scandinaxian stock), descendii^ the 
Dnieper in their %ht boats and ertssing the Btodne, 
were twh>s tepeHed with dilfical^ from the waUk of the 
capital Of all these enemies the Bu(gariati| were the 
friost dattteraus bhcauae die neatest. t%e Btugmr 
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II re 4 ucc 4 them in the tenth century to Ch. XVll 
nominal subjection, but they regained their freedom 
within less than a century, and continued to threaten 
the Empire until they fell before the rising power 
of the Ottoman Turks. While the greater part of 
Thrace had thus been overspread by the Bulgarians, 
the North-west provinces had passed to the Slavs, the 
power of whose leading kingdom culminated m the 
reign of the Servian Tsar Stephen Dushan in the thir- 
teenth century. Thus, speaking broadly, it may be said 
that, from the middle of the sixth century onwards, the 
Empire was constantly at war with these northern bar- 
barians, and often seemed on the point of succumbing 
to their attacks. 

Meantime it had to resist still more terrible foes amimt 
advancing from the south. The first wave of Arab^^^^^J^ 
invasion tore away Syria and Egypt, rolled over Asia a,td * 
Minor, and carried a Musulman host to the shores of the 
Bosphorus (a. D. 673), After many long and fierce 
struggles the whole of Asia Minor was recovered, and in 
the end of the tenth and beginning of the eleventh cen- 
tury even Northern Syria (except Tyre and Damascus) 
and Armenia were reconquered by John T^imiskes and 
Basil IL But in the middle of the eleventh the rise of 
the Seljukian Turks drove back the Romans from Syria, 
and by degrees forced them out of the eastern and central 
parts of Asia Minor Armenia was lost for ever, and m the ^ < 
thirteenth century only a strip of country along the Black 
Sea and the Sea of Marmora remained to Christianity. 

The min of Central and Southern Asia Minor, in earlier ^ 

4ges one of the most flourishing and populous regions 
of the world, dates from the devastating border wars in 
which Turks and Romans alternately harried it. 

Ytt the Bulgarians, nor the Arabs, nor 

S^lidrian shllans inflicted so deadly a blow on the Empire 

n 
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Ctt. XVil. as did those from whom enmity ought least of all to have 
been expected. The Normans, after winning South Italy, 
attacked the Eastern Roman territories in Epirus, and 
were with difficulty repelled by Manual Comnenus. In 
A. D. 1304 a powerful fleet of Latin Christians, French, 
German, and Venetian, setting out on the I Fourth 
Crusade, turned aside from the professed aim of their 
expedition, besieged and took Constantinople, smd set 
latmEm-vip a short-lived line of Latin Emperors there. iFrom 
this catastrophe the Empire never really recovered. 

* After the fall of the Latin dynasty a vigorous prince of 
East Roman stock and Orthodox faith, already reigning 
at Nicaea, regained the throne, and his successors, ruling 
mere fragments of the old territory in Europe and 
Asia, held the throne till the Ottoman Turks, by that 
time masters of the whole of its dominions on the 
European continent, captured the city in 1453. ' 

The record of these constant wars against two sets of 
enemies is a splendid record, for, sometimes on one side 
and sometimes on the other, the fortunes of the East 
Romans seemed often desperate. The admiration which 
their resistance excites becomes even greater when wc re- 
flect that the Empire had no natural frontiers easily defen- 
sible in war, and that it was frequently troubled by the 
struggles of rival aspirants for the crown. The causes 
of the strength it shewed for defence, and the source of 
the vitality which enabled it so often to recover from 
wounds apparently deadly, deserve to be examined. 

Cws»t qf High among those causes is to be placed the perpetua- 
mi'wSw name and traditions of the ancient Roman 

efikt power. The thought that they were Romans, the heirs 
and reiwesentatives of the great ruling race which had 
brought the whole world under its sway, was the life* 
Traikknt ^ng of this Strangely mixed people, in whose veins 
tfRmiu, flowed scarcely any Italian blood, and very few 
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of whom could speak the Roman tongue. The Western Ch^XVII. 
peoples called them Greeks, as modern Europe has been 
wont to do. But as they were not Greeks in race, for 
the descendants of the Greek colonies on the Aegean 
and the Propontis can have contributed but a slight 
infusion of Greek blood, so neither, though their art and 
letters were Hellenistic, did they shew many of the dis- 
tinctive qualities which had marked the Greeks of the 
classical ages. Still less were they Romans by stock or 
by character, though they called themselves, and were 
called throughout the East, by that title, perpetuated 
in the names Roum and Roumelia given to their 
territories, and the name Romaic used to describe their 
language. But the old name and the old institutions, 
changed indeed in the course of ages, but changed by no 
sudden break, gave them a sense of superiority over all 
other peoples, a pride and self-confidence which supported 
them in many a dark hour. This made them a nation, 
and indeed a nation which, though local diversities and 
local forms of speech survived, was for defensive purposes 
closely welded together. Though we hear of many insurrec- 
tions in the capital, many contests for the crown between 
rival claimants, there is scarcely ever a racial or provincial 
revolt, seldom any attempt of a magnate to set himself 
up as ruler of an independent realm. The Empire stood 
one and indivisible against all its foes. This sentiment 
of an imperial nationality, no longer universal, but national 
in the strictest sense, because bound into one not only 
by political ties, but also by those of language, ideas, 
and manners became further intensified by the exist- 
ence of one great centre of population. Constantinople ^ 

gave strength to the Empire, through its incomparable 
position, all but impregnable to attack. It was an admir* 

^ Altheuf h many diasimilarities continued to subsist in the ontlying 
pnwixw^ ai^ even in the highlands of Greece. 
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Ch« XVIX« abte for naval operation$, since it torched 

the Mediterranean and the Enxme» and could use 
the sea for expeditions to the distant points that 
were threatened. It was also a wonderful reservoir of 
national energy. Though the East Roman armies were 
mainly composed of the barbarian or semi-barbarian 
subjects who dwelt in the frontier provinces, the leeming 
population and the riches of the city intensif^d the 
spirit and pride of the whole people, and gave the Empire 
a heart whose pulsations were felt to the furthest 
extremities. In the tenth century, before the rise of the 
great Italian republics, Constantinople stood practically 
alone in the Christian world as a centre of commerce» 
wealth, and splendour, with a thousand inhabitants for 
every hundred that could be found in Old Rome or in 
Tki Citdl the largest cities of Germany or Gaul And Constants- 
nople was also the centre of a well ordered administra- 
tion such as existed nowhere else in the world. That 
hij^ly organized civil service which ancient Rome hadbullt 
up from the days of Julius Caesar to those of Diocletian 
had been preserved in full efficiency down into the 
twelfth century, in the end of and after which the signs of 
decay became more evident It powerfully contributed 
to hold the provinces together, to provide the govern- 
ment, always pressed by costly wars, with a revenue, and 
to maintain the public order and public confidence which 
enable industry and commerce to flourish. One may 
almost say that, as Constantinople was the heart, so 
the dvil service supplied the nerves and sinews of the 
monarchy. In this respect the East Roman Empire 

* The Korse Sagas call it MicMegarth (the Great City). 

^ By that time maritime commerce had largely pasm into the 
hands of the Italian cities* espedaUy Genoa* ioatiitiy had htm to 
dedliie, and the nual popnlatloii were impoveridMai* The border 
wm and raids of the iwelmi mA thineeetli eeNtariesdeiotatdd Ada 
Mihtw, which has imwiweoveie^ ^ , 
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«tt)od contrasted with its Komano-Germanic sister, ca* XVIt 
Chaiies the Great attempted to govern his wide 
dominions by imperial officers sent forth to carry out 
his orders and correct and control the action of the 
local magnates. But he had nothing that could be called 
an administrative system. Neither had Otto the Great 
or his Saxon, Franconian, or Swabian successors. The 
only permanent organization their realm possessed was 
the intricate and cumbrous machinery of feudalism, hardly 
better fitted for war than it was for advancement in the 
arts of peaceful life. And none of the Teutonic 
monarchs had a city which could be called in any true 
sense a capital. Least of all did they find such a 
centre in Rome, the most disaffected spot in their 
dominions. 

As an efficient civil administration helped to maintain 
the internal prosperity of the Empire, and enabled it to 
bear the cost of war, so the excellence of its military 
arrangements gave it strength for defence. The army 
was skilfully organized and carefully drilled; it bad 
a system of scientific tactics : it drew recruits from out- 
side the Empire as well as from the more warlike 
of the races that dwelt within. The fleet, efficiently 
appointed and trained, remained for a long time, perhaps 
down to the twelfth century, superior to any hostile 
navy it had to encounter. And the Easterns had at 
their disposal an extremely important implement of 
warfare in that mysterious ‘Romaic' or ‘Greek' Fire 
or ‘Sea Fire' invented by Kallinikus in the seventh 
jccntury — a liquid which they cast upon the vessels of 
an enemy, and which burnt or exploded where it fell 
It often secured to them a victory, or covered them 
in retreat^. 

* See JBiwy, Misi&ry ofLaier K0mun Empire, vol. ii. p. 
a reodpt the 'making of it given by Marcus Graecas in the tkvah 
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Ch. XVII. The East Roman monarchy was a pure despotism* 
Despotic After the accession of Claudius Caesar, the third successor 
mmiofthe Augustus, no one seems ever to have thought either 
Empirt, of restoring the shattered republican constitution or ol 
creating any monarchical constitution whatever, /that is 
to say, any set of institutions designed to associate the 
people with the conduct of government, or to determine 
the succession to the throne, or to limit the authority of 
its occupant. In the ancient world monarchy had come 
to mean autocracy. For more than a thousand Wears 
the very idea of a regular constitution, in the Greek 
sense or old Roman sense, as well as in that mediaeval 
sense which re-emerged with the rise of the Italian 
republics in the twelfth century, seemed to have utterly 
vanished. It was assumed that the Emperor must 
be an irresponsible ruler. It was left to chance to 
determine who should be Emperor. A body called the 
Senate continued to exist, as it continued to exist at Old 
Rome, and it submissively recognized the person who 
bad already made himself master of the city. But the 
crown was the prize of the strongest. No body of 
persons had an effective legal right to choose its wearer. 
A palace intrigue, the favour of a queen, a rising in the 
streets, the caprice of an army returning from the field, 
threw it into the hands of some aspirant perhaps hitherto 
unknown : and he became at once a sort of God upon 
earth, sometimes entitled 'Equal to the Apostles V 
approached with slavish prostrations, sole legislator and 
supreme judge, virtual master of the lives and property of 
all his subjects. The crimes by which he might have risen 
did not diminish the sanctity which bis person received 

* 

ceutttiy. Some of the ii^^rcdieats of one kind of it are those of gm* 
powder ; hot it does not teem to have been nsed to hurl projeetues* 

^ a title first applied to Constsntine the As 

ta dM fioKMiAtkHift at the Emnerm. mo Note XXXI at end. 
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from the office* Despotism was of course tempered, as it Ch. XVII. 
must always be, by various environing influences, by the 
sentiment of the Church, by public opinion, sometimes 
expressing itself in sedition or insurrection, by the views 
and interests of the noble families of the capital, and (in 
later days) of the great land-holders in the rural dis- 
tricts* But these factors acted practically, not through 
any legal channels. Thus the Eastern Empire has only 
a dynastic, an ecclesiastical, and a military history. It 
has no constitutional history. The Teutonic Em- Absence pf 
pire, which, though an autocracy in theory, was never a 
despotism in fact, had in all its phases some sort of con- tion, 
stitution, and what might be called a kind of political 
life. At several moments it became the theatre for a 
conflict of great principles. But the Eastern Empire had 
no political life whatever. In it no strife of principles 
arose. It was always substantially the same institution, 
which no one thought of changing— a monarchy not 
only above law but in so far outside law as that law had 
nothing to do with determining the person on whom it 
descended. In a state constantly at war this concen- 
tration of power in one hand had some advantages; 
just as the absence of regular rules of succession had the 
merit of giving to energy and ambition opportunities for 
displacing the incapable. Men of force came more readily 
to the top than they do in hereditary monarchies. There 
was of course a tendency for the throne to become settled 
in a family, for an Emperor usually tried to secure the 
succession for his son or some other relative either by 
publicly destining him for power, or by associating him as 
co-Emperor during his own life. Sometimes a woman 
of character was able to bestow the crown on successive 
husbands, who got in this way (perhaps by the aid of 
murder) a sort of title by affinity. But when the vigour 
of a reigtiing stock began to die out, the stock usually 
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Ca. XVII. disitppeaEed, and an upstart adventurer set up a 

dynasty. Several times such a bold and strenuous nu 
became the deliverer of the Empire from its foe 
Heiadius, Leo the Isaurian, Basil the First, and tl 
founder of the Comnenian line, were all men co: 
spicuous force and capacity. The advent of eat 
a renewal of the aggressive power of the State. \ 
AtmMim But of all the causes which prolonged the existence 
Eastern Empire the most potent was its aiocia- 
ermmui tion, one might say, its identification, with the Ortl^ox 
Church. Religion had for a time been in the East 
Clatnh. a disruptive force. The theological controversies of 
the fifth and sixth centuries had contributed to bring 
about the loss of Egypt and Syria to the Musulmans 
in the seventh century, for the Monophysites of those 
regions, hostile to the doctrine settled by the Council of 
Chalcedon, which was then dominant at Constantinpple, 
offered only a feeble resistance to the invader. So in later 
days the diffusion of the so-called heresies of the 
Bogomiles or Paulicians weakened the loyalty of the 
North-Western provinces. But the Orthodox faith, once 
it had been defined and determined by the first six 
Councils, fixed itself deep in the people of the capital 
and of the districts which formed the solid nucleus of the 
Empire, and presently grew into a bond of incalculable 
strength. Side by side with the pride in the Roman 
name, it created a national feeling far more intense than 
the sentiment of common subjection to a world-embmcing 
power which had sprung up and become a unifying fimee 
under the Antonines and their successors. Some his- 
torians of the eighteenth century thought that Christianity 
hastened the fall of the Roman Empire. Rather may it be 
sai4 that Oiristianity saved the Roman Empire, As it eras 
the smm of one iiiith bindit^ mmt into one cemmoe* 

WMtfeh of faithful that luKht alive the fknoeilil idtt 
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in the West, and enabled Charles and Otto to set upCH^XVlt 
the ancient image on a new Teutonic pedestal, so it 
was the sense that they were the people chosen of God 
and Christ to defend that faith, a sense constantly 
stimulated by strife with heathen on the North and 
Musulmans on the South, that gave hope, courage, 
and unity to the East Romans all through the Dark and 
Middle Ages*?. Well would it have been for them if in 
the last fatal years and months they could have so far 
abated their devotion to the minutiae of the Orthodox 
creed and to the claims of their own spiritual chief as 
to have bought by prompter, franker, and fuller con- 
cessions the help of the Pope and of Latin arms \ 

When we pass to consider the points in which the 
Eastern Empire may profitably be compared with that of 
its Western sister, three will be found to deserve special 
examination : the relations of each power to the 
Northern invaders, its relations to the Church, its rela- 
tions to the traditions and institutions of ancient Rome. 

As from the fourth century onwards it was the mission RelaiUns 
and the glory of the Latin Church to convert and civilize 
the invading races of the North who descended upon the chur^Jk to 
Western provinces so too did the Eastern Church . 

Empire, when they found, somewhat later, swarms of tht Mm* 


* This is of course more true of the people of the capital and the 
more civilised central distncts of the Empire than of the outlying 
parts, in some of which a sort of heathenism survived for some time, 
while anment semi-heathen superstitions and usages survived still 
longer. 

^ The Council which sat fiist at Ferrara and then at Florence did 


la 1459 effect a sort of union o£ the Eastern and Western 
ohturches; but the action of the Eastern Empeior and his pi elates in 
yielding on most of the points was disapproved by a large part of 
his poopl^ and caused bitter dissensions at Constantinople^ 

* The Germans eastwaid of the Rhine were, however, largely 
hf Scottish missionaries from Ireland, such as St. Golumban 
jpd St. OnlL who acted independently of Rome, as well as by Apglo* . 
ihmonarlea lach as St* Bonifitce, who treat with 
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Ch*XVIL Slav and Bulgarian heathen settling on their boi:ders> 
begin after a time to impart their culture to these 
formidable neighbours. Both divisions of the Christian 
world had the same task ; both in a manner fulfilled it. 
Yet there are striking differences. The West hafd to deal 
chiefly with Teutonic peoples, most of them already 
partially Christianized (though many were at firsi Arians), 
and most of them w'ell advanced beyond mere barbarism. 
Much of its work was done before the revolt of North Italy 
in the eighth century severed East and West Tne East 
received the attacks of Slavonic and Finnish tribes, all 
heathen, all rude and fierce, and therewithal, if not inferior 
in natural intelligence, yet in a far lower stage of culture 
When, in the fifth and sixth centuries, the Goths, Van- 
dals, Burgundians, Franks, and Lombards settled in the 
Roman provinces the imperial power was dying. These 
intruding settlers scarcely deemed themselves its enj&mies ; 
and most of them soon began to cherish such of its insti- 
tutions as survived, and to bow themselves to the teach- 
ings of the Latin Church i. They became easily blent with 
the Roman provincials. The Franks who stood out as 
the leading race presently became the defenders of the 
Popedom, took up the traditions of the old Empire, 
accepted the transference of its crown to their own 
sovereign, and kept it thenceforth in Teutonic hands. 
The Roman sceptre became their sceptre, and there 
remained no sense of antagonism between the children 
of the conquered and those of the conquerors. But in 
the East, though the Slavs who settled in Macedonia, 
Illyria, and Greeceduring the seventh and eighth centuries 
became Graecized and subjects, if somewhat unruly sub- 
jects, of the Emperor, the later Slavonic intruders, and 
still more the Finnish Bulgarians, came as savage pagan 

^ As to certain exceptions, in the esse of the L(»iibar4% i 0 e 
«!bove|d)ap(erIIL 
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plunderers, destroyed such Roman civilization as they Ch. xv:n. 
found and were thenceforth (with a few intervals of peace) 
deadly enemies. The Empire maintained a continual 
conflict with them. They were ultimately converted (the Converse 
Bulgarians in a.d. 864, the Servians about the same time), 
and with their new faith they received the use of letters, 
the rudiments of law, and a certain measure of culture. 

Somewhat later, the same change passed upon the Rus- 
sians, who, standing further away, came into less close 
and frequent contact with the East Romans, a contact 
sometimes of alliance and sometimes of warfare. Con- 
stantinople became to all these peoples the metropolis 
of religion and civilization, and the colour which their 
religion then received is still evident in all the churches 
of Eastern Europe. The peculiar spirit of Byzantine 
Christianity may be discerned to-day as well in the attitude 
of the Church of Russia to the Tsar as in the attitude of 
the Russian and Hellenic peoples to their clergy. But all 
these Danubian and trans-Danubian races, Serbs, Bulgars, 
Roumanians, and Russians, remained outside the circle 
of imperial traditions. They never imbibed the Roman 
spirit, never became absorbed into the secular civilization 
which New Rome had preserved. Still less did they so The Sat 
mingle with its population as to give to the East Roman 
realm that new life, that rich and varied development of inta ike 
letters, thought, and art which in Italy issued from the 
mingling of the Teutonic and Italic elements. There 
were occasional marriage alliances between the royal 
houses of these nations and the imperial houses. Not 
a few of the best generals of the Empire and some of its 
ablest sovereigns were of Slavonic, as still more were of 
Armenian blood. The pride of Constantinople might have 
refilled to accept a barbarian king as Roman Emperor. 

¥et had it been possible for Simeon the mighty Bulgarian 
Tsjtf of the tenth century, himself, like the Gothic tbeo^ 
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Cg^XVll. doricfei ectocated at Constotittople» or for Vla4*tt)ir the 
Great ^ho ruled the Russians eighty years iater» to be 
crowned in St Sophia as Charles bad been crowned in 
St Peter's, the Eastern Empire might have widened its 
foundation, and have received an accession oflstrength 
sufficient to enable it to repel the Latin Crusaders in 
iao 4 and to hold Asia Minor against the Seljukian 
Sultans. Simeon did indeed take the title of Basimus, and 
did obtain from Pope Nicholas I a grant of the mperial 
crown, as the price of his adhesion to the Latin Church : 
but nothing came of this brief alliance. Or, again, had 
the men of the Eastern Empire been strong enough to 
conquer, to incorporate and to assimilate the Balkantc 
peoples, such an infusion of new blood might have given 
it a fresh and long enduring life. That events took a 
different course, that the Empire, the Serbs, and the Bul- 
garians weakened one another by incessant strife, that 
the destroying Ottomans were thus, and by the apathy 
of Western Europe, permitted to overspread these vast 
provinces, and hold them in cruel bondage for many 
centuries, may well be deemed to be, like the extinction 
of the Ostrogothic race in Italy, one of the great and 
unredeemed catastrophes of history. Driven within ever 
narrowing limits, with a population that had now become 
slender and impoverished, the Eastern Empire perished. 
The* peoples to the North— Bulgarians, Sorbs of Servia 
and Bosnia, and Roumanians, crushed beneath the 
Ottoman yoke, were left far behind in the majrch of 
European civilization. Only within the last seventy or 
eighty years have they begun to add that new culture 
which the West has bestowed to the scanty relics of 
what they learned from Byzantium seven hundred years 
before. 

llie Churdi was the mainstay as well of the Eastern 
n of tbe Wtsteiti Siauire. In tto l«tt«r it reoKtlMl like 
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imperial title to life : in the former it kept that title Cm XVtL 
aUve through many troublous centuries. But here the and JSm- 
resemblance ends. In the West, the Latin Church found 
itself free to grow and develope without interference from 
the secular power. No Emperor after Constantine dwelt 
m Rome, and from a.d. 476 to a. d. 800 there was no 
Emperor at all in Italy K The bishop of the imperial city 
had the field to himself. Even when strong men like 
Charles and Otto bore the sceptre, the head of the State 
was too distant and crossed the Alps too rarely to be able 
to impose a permanent restraint on the head of the Church. 

But in the East the Church sprang up under the shadow 
of the Empire, and remained thereaftei, both ecclesiasti- 
cally and spiritually, a stunted growth. In the days 
of Justinian, a high-spirited African prelate remarked 
that the Greek bishops, having wealthy churches, 
were afraid to oppose the Emperor. Justinian, arro- 
gating to himself the virtual control of the Church, 
kept the Patriarch of Constantinople bitted and bridled : 
and although the archbishop of the imperial city was 
alwa}S a personage to be reckoned with, capable of 
exerting a potent influence m ecclesiastical quarrels, 
and sometimes even in contests for the throne, he never 
disputed the civil supremacy of the Emperor, never, as did 
his brother at Old Rome, attempted to claim the nght of 
selecting or deposing the successor of Constantine. Even 
when the loss of Syria and Egypt had practically removed 
from him the rivalry of the three ancient patnarchates 
of Jerusalem, Alexandria, and Antioch, the ecclesiastical 
head of the Eastern hierarchy could not pretend to 
authority that belonged to the Latin Patriarch, who held 

** Tile Emperor Constans 11 paid a brief visit in A.D. 663 ; ha was 
^is^sied with Constantinople, but found Rome no more agreeable^ 

0 m his last years at Syracuse. Heraclins, when (a. n. 617I 
^ the seat of power h'om Coustantinoplo, hm 

riMNia w w h at Rome but at Cartht^, 
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Ch^XVIL the keys of the Kingdom of Heaven I In his chair of 
Constantinople no apostle had sat : of none of his pre* 
decessors had the fateful words been spoken, * Thou art 
Peter, a>id upon this rock will I build my Church.* 

After the days of Pope Gregory VII, the Church 
of Rome was at least the equal, and sor letimes 
almost the mistress, of the Empire. The Eastern Church 
was always the handmaid of the Eastern State The 
Teutonic Emperor was the shadow of the Popa cast 
on the secular world. The Eastern Patriarch was the 
shadow of the Emperor, cast on the spiritual world. 
A truly National Church she was, and as a National 
Church she gave immense cohesion and vitality to the 
East Roman realm. She was less arrogant, less corrupted 
by wealth, perhaps less penetrated by political worldliness 
than the Western Church had in the thirteenth century 
become. The Emperors also gained by escaping tjiose 
long and bitter struggles with the ecclesiastical power 
which lasted in the West from the middle of the eleventh 
to the middle of the fourteenth century. But the East 
Roman nation, both as a secular and a religious com* 
munity, suffered by the subjection into which the Church 
had been brought. Its spirit was roused by no great 
conflict of principles like that which stirred and stimulated 
the thoughts and feelings of Italians and Germans, of 
Frenchmen and Englishmen, in the days of the 
mediaeval Popes, and which, never completely closed, 
found its later expression in the movement for religious 

^ The claims of the Roman See are fully set forth in an interesting 
and characteristic letter of Pope Leo IX to the Eastern Emperor 
which may be read in Mansi, ConciL vol. xix, col. 6,^5. 

Cp. Liudprand, Le^stw CmsUmfinopcHtanaj c. 63. The 
of Leucas assured Liudprand that his church had to pay the jl^peror 
100 aurei every year, and all the other churches more or less 
according to their means. ' Quod quam iniquam sit/ says Lindpraed, 
* patrii tiostri loseph acta demonstrant * < for when he taxed Sgypt in 
the time of fuaine he left the lend of the priefts ftee. 
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reform which rent the Christian community in the six- Ch. XVII* 
teenth century. It had not the glorious exuberance of 
emotional as well as intellectual life which illumines 
the annals of the Western Church from the eleventh to 
the sixteenth century. It could show no such names as 
those of St. Anselm, Peter Abelard, St. 7'homas Aquinas, 

St. Francis, William of Ockham, John Wiclif, Gerson, Savo- 
narola, Erasmus, Luther, Ignatius Loyola, Zwingli, Calvin. 

That the Orthodox Church of the East, whose fold con- 
tains more than a hundred millions of men, is to-day in all 
the countries that adhere to it, in Russia and Roumania, 
in Bulgaria, Servia, and Greece, so much less of an 
intellectual and spiritual factor in the life of the people 
than are the various branches of the Western Church, 
whether the Roman Catholic branch or the countless 
forms of Protestantism, is largely due to the heavy hand 
which the Eastern monarchs laid upon their Patriarch 
and their bishops. 

Other causes no doubt there were for the decadence CharacUr 
of Eastern Christianity. As in the mediaeval West the 
teachings of the Gospel and its appeal to the individual Uy, 
soul were overlaid, sometimes even obscured, by the 
conception of a Visible Church within which alone 
salvation can be found, because it is only by her ministers 
that the sacraments can be dispensed, so in the East the 
passionate theological controversies regarding the Trinity 
and the Incarnation which had filled the minds of laity 
as well as clergy, from the fourth to the seventh century, 
led to the exaltation of doctrinal orthodoxy as the 
central and vital element in the Christian life. The 
Eastern Church no doubt also valued itself upon its 
catholicity, as the Western Church valued itself upon 
its orthodoxy. But just as the sense of membership in 
one great body organized under one Vicar of God upon 
earth is the characteristic note of the one, so the full 
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Cii.XVIt. acceptance in the e^cactly right sense of all the dogmas 
enunciated by the Church is specially and pre-eminently 
distinctive of the other* This fettering of the mind by 
the decrees of ancient Councils, this concentration of 
attention on abstract and sometimes scarcely compre- 
hensible propositions, is doubtless accountable not 
only for a deficient sense of the duty of the phurch 
to enforce morality in conduct (a point bettei cared 
for in the Latin Church), but also for much W the 
glacial torpor which the history of Eastern Christianity 
sets before us. But the control of the civil power and the 
nationalizing of religion until religion seems to become a 
sort of ceremonial function of the State have also been 
paralyzing influences Thus the Eastern rulers failed even 
more conspicuously than the Catholic West failed, and 
than Protestant kingdoms have also failed, to solve the 
problem of maintaining a religious community in depen- 
dence on, or in legal connection with, the civil government 
without at the same time injuring its spiritual freedom, 

^ and rendering it less responsive to the changing currents 
of thought and feeling among its members. 

The enquiry which of the two rival imperial lines had, 
after a.d. 8oo, the better title to represent ancient Rome 
itf is one fitter to occupy the minds of controversialists in 
r^mU the tenth century than to be debated in the twentieth : 
nor is there much use in asking which of the two had 
preserved a more genuinely Roman character, for 
both States had, like all human institutions, whether 
ecclesiastical or civil, undei^one changes which made 
^ them essentially different from the majestic predecessor 
whose name they bore. «To us both seem almost 
equally unlike the heathen Empire, for both wdie 
Christian, and While the one was feudal the other had 
taken an Oriental eolour. But it is worth wWie to 
eicamine the view which eaOb took of and risie 
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sense in which each deemed itself to represent the rights Cm. XVII. 
and the glories of the ancient World Power ; for, how- 
ever strange may seem to us the ideas that inspired the 
Teutonic and the Byzantine princes respectively, those 
ideas were potent factors in history. 

The two lines were always rivals, since neither would or 
could admit the title of the other to the great inheritance. 

This made them enemies, and their enmity was intensified HostUU^tf 
by the antagonism of what we may call, from the languages ^ 
they used in worship, the Greek and Latin Churches. ^ 
Disputes on points of doctrine and on points of eccle- Empirtu 
siastica! precedence had arisen in the sixth and seventh 
centuries. The mutual aversion of the Churches, em- 
bittered by the quarrel over the use of images in worship, 
was prolonged, after that source of strife had vanished 
by the refusal of the Patriarchs at Constantinople to 
admit the supremacy of the chair of Peter, till in the 
ninth, and more definitely in the middle of the eleventh 
century, aversion passed into the schism which finally 
severed the two communions, that fatal schism, without 
which neither would the Crusaders of a. d. i 204 have 
attacked a Christian capital, nor would that capital, in its 
last hour of dire necessity two and a half centuries later, 
have been abandoned by the Western nations. Other 
causes for the alienation of the two Churches there were, 
but the chief one w’as a point of doctrine which, though 
subtle theologians may draw a chain of inferences from 
it, was and remains beyond the reach of ordinary human 
intelligence, the question whether the Holy Spirit proceeds 
jjrom the Father and the Son or from the Father alone. 

Each of the rival lines had much to allege on its 
behalf. The Easterns traced, from Constantine 
watds, ap unbroken succession of monarchs always^ 
fa same city, preserving, atong with die 
mutiei the titles and ceremonies, the supie* 
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Ch^XVIL ndocy in ecclesiastical affairs, and the civil institutions 
which had existed in the days of the first Christian 
Emperor. No breach of continuity affected their title. 
In l^stern eyes the coronation of Charles the Great was 
an act of unholy rebellion; his successors ttarbarian 
intruders, ignorant of the laws and usages of the ancient 
State, and with no claim to be deemed Romans except 
that which the favour of an arrogant pontiff might confer. 
Standing all by themselves, a bright spot of civilization 
in a barbarian world, with wild Bulgarians to the north 
and Muslim sons of the desert to the south, they formed 
an extravagant conceit of their own importance, and 
plumed themselves all the more upon the incomparable 
lustre of their crown. Seldom, and only when sore need 
drove them to courtesy, did they recognize the titles 
used by the Frankish and German sovereigns. Basil 
the Macedonian reproached the Western Emperor I-.ewis 
the Second with presuming to use the name of Basileus; 
to which the Frank retorted that he was as much an 
Emperor as Basil, but that anyhow Basileus was only 
the Greek for ‘king,' and need not mean ‘Emperor' 
at all. Nicephorus Phocas refused to call Otto the 
Great anything but ‘ King of the Lombards *•': Conrad III 
was addressed by Kalo-Joannes as ‘amice imperii mei 
Rex 0 ' ; Isaac Angelus, more insolently, styled Frederick 
the First ‘chief prince of AlemanniaP.' The great 
Hohenstaufen, half resentful, half contemptuous, told 
the Eastern envoys that he was Romanorum Impciator, 
and bade their master call himself ‘ Romaniorum,' from 
the Thracian province of Romania. Once, at least, an 
Eastern sovereign attempted to extrude his Teutonic 
competitor from the lordship of the world. When 

^ CmstasUimf^liimAn Kice{4ianii says, ‘ Vis 

msitts scandalmn qnam qaod sa impmtorsm vocat * (ca|;>. sxv^ 

^Otto of Freysl^, i* e. sow 

i VVTft A* 
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Frederick the First was engaged in his struggle with Cu.XVlI. 
Pope Alexander the Third and the cities of Lombardy, 

Manuel Comnenus, the most valiant and most aspiring 
of his line, while attempting to reconquer Southern Italy 
from the Norman kings, gave his support to the rebellious 
Lombards, helped the Milanese to rebuild their walls, 
sought to win over the nobles of Rome, and invited the 
Pope to deprive Frederick of the imperial crown and 
restore it to himself as the rightful claimant. The wary 
pontiff, however, though the request was accompanied 
by a promise to secure the reunion of the Eastern and 
Western Churches, as well as by large gifts of money, 
could not see his way to so revolutionary a step as 
a reversal of that ‘Translation of the Empire,’ which had 
been effected by his predecessor three centuries and a 
half before. ‘These things,’ he said, ‘are too high for 
me and too complicated <».’ He was wise. The chasm 
that divided the East from the West was already too 
wide to be thus bridged. 

Against that legitimacy and continuity on which the ^ 

East Romans relied, the Western monarchs had two^^"^f* 
things to set. With them was the City. With them was Rtme «nd 
the Chair of the Apostle. The chroniclers who describe 

the coronation of Charles justly dwell upon the fact that 
‘he held Rome, the mother of Empire, where the Caesars 
had always been wont to sit,’ and that it was the suc- 
cessor of Peter who placed the crown upon his brow r, 

Rome and the Catholic Church, these were the two 
pillars of Empire : and with these the Germans and 
Italians were so well content that they scarcely felt the 
rival pretenrions of Constantinople to be a flaw in 
the title of their Emperor. The Eastern Church was 

^ See Vilit Akxwitdri HI, »p, Mntatori, /• Ui- 1* 4^ 
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CK.XVI1. no doubl then, as she is now, a thorn in the side of the 
Papacy. But the Pope was the last person who oou]d| 
in hts quarrels with the Teutonic sovereigns, use the 
Eastern claim in any argument against thetn^ because 
to have treated Constantinople as the equal lof Rome 
would have been to lower his own see to the level of 
Constantinople, as well as to question the validity of 
the transference effected by Pope Leo IIL Neither, 
how'ever, did any other antagonists of the Teutonic 
Emperors — as for instance the writers who \in the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries maintained the inde- 
pendence of the crown of France — lay stress upon the 
existence of an Empire in the East as evidence against 
the claim of the Germanic sovereign to oecumenical 
supremacy. The truth seems to be that the Western 
ninth century onwards, knew and cared 
comparatively little about the East, The intellectual and 
social unity of Europe was in those days maintained by 
the clergy and especially, after the middle of the thir- 
teenth century, by the friars : and the clergy seldom 
passed outside the bounds of Latin Christendom, By 
land there was little intercourse, except when a crusading 
host passed through, for rude Slavonic tribes lay between, 
and such sea trade as went on between Italy and Con- 
stantinople — after the eleventh century it was chiefly in 
the hands of the Pisans, the Genoese, and the Venetians — 
did little to establish relations in the sphere of thought 
and literature, how little may be judged from the paucity 
of Greek MSS. in Western Europe* Even Dante could 
not rcstd Greek and never saw a Greek copy of the 
Bom&fk poems Thus ^e mass of the people scarcely 

* Itasty tatiy years after Dante's ^eath Petrarch succeeded in 
kessfsg a MS, of the liiad and and some years later 

who had obtained anoflier MS., had it Itterany tistulated 
Ifij i-tlo ami d sent It to Petrarch, These art the limt we hmur of in 
Set Psget Toynhte, Dmwe SMUs mtf m‘ 

rniisvar. Robert GfOssiteste.h^^ of lJnmc4ai,kimWGit^ 
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remanbered the existence of tb^ Eastern Christians: Cn-XyiL 
and of those who did, the most paft thought of them as 
Samaritans who refused to worship at Jerusalem, per- 
verse rebels against the authority of the Apostolic 
See, who were little better than heretics or infidels. 

And although the few ecclesiastics of superior know- 
ledge and insight could not treat the pretensions 
of communities which had been among the first to 
embrace Christianity, and had preserved so many of its 
ancient forms, with the scorn that was felt for Western 
sectaries, although the Roman Church has never ques- 
tioned the validity of Eastern orders, nor deemed those 
who stand within the Eastern fold to be outside the 
bounds of covenanted salvation, still these leaders of 
opinion were so preoccupied by the established theory 
of the identity of the Roman Church and the Roman 
Empire, and so convinced of the right of Peter to choose 
whom he would as the temporal guardian of his flock, 
that they could not apprehend the weak points in their 
own position or the strength of their opponents\ 
Enthralled by the majesty of their own theory, a theory 
which existed outside the sphere of fact, they were not 
disturbed by a fact inconsistent with it. 

They lived in a sort of cloudland, where the real truths 
seemed to be those grand ideas that shone upon them 
like stars through an encircling mist. Their pre- 
occupation with the conception of a universal Christian 
commonwealth was a part of that imaginative vision and 
mystic sense which ennoble the Middle Ages, and which 
make it delightful and refreshing to turn back to those 
times from the garish day of a world ruled by the methods 
of physical science and the methods of historical criticism* 

This powet it was which enabled them to bequeath to uS 
aailtmporary, Roger Bacon, i^petrs to have compost S 
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Ch. xvn. so much on which our imagination still feeds^ so much 
splendid poetry, so much myth and fancy and legend, 
matter fit for poetry, on which the creative genius of later 
centuries has worked. 

The West was full of imaginative minds, not in Italy, 
Provence, and Germany only, but as far as remote Erin 
TAe East and still remoter Iceland. But the East Rom^s were 
fes^^sed^^^ imaginative. They were a practical people, with 
u idemze their eyes fixed on the actual. Superstitious they were, 
and full of a reverence for the past which o(^en ran 
mperar* into a fantastic antiquarianism. But they were neither 
poetical nor mythopoeic. Their Emperor was a living 
and familiar personage. He was, like the kings of other 
countries, king over a nation, the ruler of a realm which, 
once universal, had been narrowed to a nation, with 
a national language and a national character. He was 
indeed a far more resplendent sort of king thah were 
the kings of the barbarians, being the successor of the 
Caesars of old, with a never abandoned claim to be 
the first of all potentates. But he was so essential to 
their particular state, so firmly rooted in all its traditions, 
that neither the disobedience of the Roman city nor the 
hostility of the Roman pontiff affected their confidence 
in his right and their right to represent the Roman 
dominion. The rivalry of the West had no doubt cost 
them Italy, and it detracted from their importance in 
the eyes of other nations. It was an odious fact, like 
the existence of the Bulgarians, who had robbed them 
of Thrace, and the existence of the Hagarenes^ who 
had robbed them of Syria. But it never shook their 
self-confidence, and their sense of immeasurable supe- 
riority to the barbarians of Central and Western Europe. 
Even Latin had become to them what it had 

* This was the'fmme by which thc^ mually called thidr Saiaecn 
or AraUeaeiiiiei# 
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to the Atheiians ten centuries before, a Iiarhari ^ t^ Ch. xVIL 
language. 

This difference of attitude illustrates the contrast Centroa ef 
between the people of the Western and those of 
the Eastern Empire in the sphere of thought and wJt as 
letters. respats 

The Holy Empire, except in so far as it was united 
with the German kingdom, was a dream, a sublime con- thought, 
ception, half theology and half poetry, of the unity of 
mankind, who are themselves the children of God, as 
realized in one Church, which is also a State, and in 
one State, which is also a Church. The East Roman 
Empire was a reality, a Ungible fact in an actual 
world, drawing neither strength nor beauty from any 
theory, and not appearing to need any theory to support 
it. Why was this so? Why did not the same group 
of ideas which had kept alive the memory of Rome 
in the West down to the days of Charles the Great, 
and which in the eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth 
centuries developed those ideas into that ordered form 
which they held in men’s minds in the time of Dante — 
why did not these ideas fill and sway men’s minds in the 
East also, and find due expression in their literature and 
their art ? Why did not the Ideal array the Actual in 
those gorgeous hues which the great Westerns lavished on 
their two heads of Christendom, the Sun and the Moon 
of their ethereal firmament ? 

One reason may have been because the Emperor had Why did 
in the East always been a tangible and permanent fact, 

The Easterns were reverent, and they were not less super- so little 
stitious than the Westerns. Superstition goes with a pro- , 

found belief in forms and ceremonies. But the constant * 
presence of the successor of Constantine ma4e him an 
object not so fit to be idealized as the Emperor of tradition 
had become in the West, and dispensed with the need for 
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CitXVIL at philosc^hk theory'^. The autocrat of Constantinople 
required no doctrinal scheme to buttress his power: the 
Western did require it just because he was less able to 
stand by his own strength. So perhaps we may find 
another reason in the fact that the East had not in its 
capital a mystic Mother of Empire, such as was Old Roniei 
filled with the bones of martyrs, and had not, as its chief 
pastor, the Universal Bishop, the living representative m 
earth of the Divine Word in heaven. The Patriarch ff 
Constantinople was only a primate, standing not greatlj|r 
above other bishops. Constantinople was, moreover, ai^ 
artificial creation, the work of one Emperor, suddenly 
raised into a capital out of a town previously famous 
only for its admirable site. It had neither the immemorial 
renown nor the hallowed associations of the elder city on 
the Tiber. 

Yet perhaps we must seek a still deeper cause. The 
East was not steeped, as was the West, in the idea of 
a Church organized and administered like a State. Italy, 
which had stamped her type of practical intellect upon 
the whole Latin West, had achieved in earlier days two 
great things: she had created an Administration and 
a Law fitted for a world. The Hellenistic East, not 
Greek in the old classical sense, as we aie too apt to 
assume, but a mixture of Plellenic and Asiatic elements, 
had shewn no gift for the creation of institutions, but bad 
applied an amazing speculative and dialectic faculty to 
the abstract problems of theology. After the extinc* 
tion of imperial rule in the West, the Latin Church, 
still permeated by the practical instincts of Rome, weht 


* iMniiit be admitted that the Popes of the (later) ninth ai)4 
tenth centnnes were a reality in Rome and a reality not fit for 
i^liaation. Bat it was the Catholic world at a distance that 
idealixed their office : it was the Toxtonic Emperors dmt dfected the 
gttfil sefotmation which begins at the end of the tenth 
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on developing an ecclesiastical organisation, modelled cn.XVIX^ 
tipon the civil administration which had perished, till her 
ellbrts culminated in the mediaeval hierarchy and 
the system of Canon Law. She could not think 
of the Christian people except in the form of a 
body of worshippers organized under a government, 
and a government with a autocratic head. Thus she 
created the Pope ; and the Pope (as we have seen 
re-created the Emperor. But to the Eastern Christians, 
occupied as they had been with determining the nature 
of God and of Christ, the Christian people appeared in the 
form of a body of worshippers professing exactly the 
same lifegiving dogmas. Doctrine, not organization, 
came first in their minds. As their civil administration 
had never been shattered, they had less need, even it 
they had possessed the capacity, to build up an ecclesias- 
tical system like that of the West ; nor would the secular 
power have permitted them to do so. Hence they did not 
turn their Patriarch into a Pope : and hence there was no 
Pope to create an Emperor in his own image. Herein 
may lie an explanation of the seeming paradox that the 
Eastern monarch, with far greater practical authority in 
ecclesiastical affairs than his Western rivals exercised, 
except perhaps in the days of Charles and again of 
Henry the Third, had not that ideal position in the 
world of politics, morals, and religion — three things which 
were virtually the same to these mediaeval thinkers — 
which Christian theory assigned to the Emperor in the 
West. 

Let us note one more difference, affecting the concep- 
tion of the imperial office, between the temper and mind 
of Bast and of West. 

The intellect of the East Romans had ceased to be 
mattver Whether it was that they bad not experfcnoed 
* Sec chapter VII, awM 
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Ch.XVII. that renewal of vital forces which the intermixture of 
/wtw* Northern blood gave to the Italians, or that they lacked 
the freshness of vision and susceptibility to impressions 
which a new set of social conditions create, or that they 
were too much isolated, too little stirred by peaceful inter- 
course with other peoples (for their contact with iheir 
neighbours was almost always hostile), or whether khey 
were oppressed by the stores of knowledge which had come 
down to them from the ancient world — whatever be khe 
cause, they seemed to want intellectual initiative ^nd 
that kind of constructive faculty which depends bn 
imagination. Their talent and their industry— and there 
was plenty both of talent and of industry — ran to the 
piling up of knowledge, the recording of facts, the 
investigation of minute points in theology or in archae- 
ology y. The West had creative power without learning : 
the East had learning without creative power. This is 
perhaps the reason why the Eastern Empire lost, and 
may never regain, its hold upon the interest of mankind. 
Standing apart and unfriended, it has a splendid record 
of stubborn resistance to formidable enemies on every 
side, and of a patriotism which the bitterest internal 
discords never extinguished. Its annals are full of striking 
incidents and brilliant personalities. But these person- 
alities, brilliant by their energy and their adventures, 
seldom touch the deepest springs of interest, for they are 
not associated with great principles, nor does any literary 
or artistic genius, rising to greatness among his fellow 
countrymen, cast his rays upon them. After Justinian’s 
days, the East Roman Empire produced, and has left 
us, little in the higher forms of art and nothing in institu- 
tions. It added nothing to the cQjmmon store of thought 
and beauty in literature. It i>roduced no spwilative 

y There was a great deal of litera^ activity at Constantbople* 
and it was not conSned, as it practicalfy was in the West,te denes; 
laymen who were men of afimrs wrote m4 wrote wdl. 
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philosophy like that of the great Western schoolmen, Ch.XVIL 
no romantic figures in wliom the gifts of thought and of 
action were united, like Bernard of Clairvaux and Arnold 
of Brescia, and least of all any poetry like that of mediaeval 
Provence and Italy. 

Yet it has been a mighty factor in history, for it 
stemmed for centuries the tide of Asiatic invasion, and 
it kept alive a Church which has helped to create and 
maintain an intense national feeling among the largest 
and most swiftly growing of modern European peoples. 

The Russians, who are as much a religious as a political 
community, carry with them over the vast spaces of 
Northern and Central Asia the traditions of an Empire 
conterminous with a Church, an Empire which is at 
once the offspring and the guardian of the Orthodox 
Faith. 



CHAPTER XVin 


THE RENAISSANCE: CHANGE IN TH! 

CHARACTER OF THE EMPIRE 

CHAfc In Frederick the Third’s reign the Empire sank to its 
XVIIL lowest point. It had shot forth a fitful gleam under 
^0*1378- Sigismund, who in convoking and helping to guide the 
1400/ Council of Constance had revived one of the highest 
Kvpertt functions of his predecessors. The precedents of the 
oecumenical councils, and especially of the 
1410-1438. Council of Nicaea, had established the principle that it 
belonged to the Emperor, even more properly than to the 
1414-1418. Pope, to convoke ecclesiastical assemblies from the whole 
Christian world. The tenet commended itself to the 
reforming party in the Church, headed by John Gerson, 
chancellor of the University of Paris, whose aim it was, 
while making no changes in matters of faith, to correct 
the abuses which had grown up in discipline and govern* 
ment, and limit the power of the Popes by exalting the 
authority of General Councils, to whom it was now 
sought to ascribe an immunity from error superior to 
that, whatever it might be, which resided in the successor 
of Peter. And although it was only the sacerdotal body, 
not the whole Christian people, who were thus made the 
exponents of the univemal religious consciousnt^ the 
docarine was nevertheless a foreshadowing of the huger 
ohdms which were soon to follow. The existemoe dm 
Holy Empire and the mdstenee of Geoaal Cow# 
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were, as has been already remarked, essential parts of Chap. 
one and the same theory*, and it was therefore 
than a coincidence that the last occasion on which the 
whole of Latin Christendom met to deliberate and act as 
a single commonwealth was also the last on which that 
commonwealth’s lawful temporal head appeared in the 
exercise of his international Unctions. Never afterwards 
was he, in the eyes of Europe, anything more than 
a German monarch. 

It might seem doubtful whether he would long remain Albert //, 
a monarch at all. When Sigismund died leaving no male 
heir the electors chose as Emperor his son-in-law Albert ///, 1440^ 
of Hapsburg, who had just been made king of Hun- 
gary. Albert was a man of ability and character, who 
might have done something to restore the power of the 
crown. But he died after two years : and his successor 
Frederick duke of Styria, a Hapsburg of the younger 
line, had neither the energy nor the courage which the 
conditions of the moment required. So when in a.d. 1493 
the long and calamitous reign of Frederick ended, it was 
impossible for the princes to see with unconcern the 
condition into which their selfishness and turbulence had 
brought the Empire. The time was indeed critical. 

Hitherto the Germans had been protected rather by the Weahuss 
weakness of their enemies than by their own strength. 

From France there had been little to fear while with the 
English menaced her on one side and the ^^rgun- 
dian dukes on the other ; from England still less while ^ 

* It i» not without interact to observe that the Council of Basel 
(Aft), I431-X445) showed signs of reciprocating imperial care by 
dAlmlpg those very rights over the Empire to which the Popes were 
aecinaownd to pretend. 

^ Th^ Councils of Basel and Florence were not recognized from 
first to kit by all Europe, as was the Council of Constance* When 
fibeAiinmbly of Trent met (a.d. i54fi)y the great religious schism had 
litany mhae a general council, m the true sense of the word. 
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she was torn by the strife of York and Lancaster. But 
now throughout Western Europe the power of the feudal 
oligarchies was broken; and its chief countries were 
being, by the establishment of fixed rules of succession 
and the absorption of the smaller into the larger princi- 
palities, rapidly built up into compact and aggressive 
military monarchies. Thus Spain became a great Istate 
by the union of Castile and Aragon, and the conquest 
of the Moors of Granada. Thus in England there arose 
the popular despotism of the Tudors. France haa in 
the first half of the fifteenth century been desolated \by 
intestine feuds, and for a time prostrate at the feet of 
England. Now, enlarged and consolidated under Lewis 
the Eleventh and his successors, she began to acquire 
that predominant influence on the politics of Europe 
which her commanding geographical position, the martial 
spirit of her people, and the restless ambition of her 
rulers, secured to her during several centuries. Mean- 
time there had appeared in the far East a foe still more 
terrible. The capture of Constantinople gave the Turks 
a firm hold on Europe, and inspired them with the hope 
of effecting in the fifteenth century what Abderrahman 
and his Spanish Saracens had so nearly effected in the 
eighth — of establishing the faith of Islam through all the 
provinces that obeyed the Western as well as the Eastern 
Caesars. The navies of the Ottoman sultans swept the 
Mediterranean; their well-appointed armies pierced 
Hungary and threatened Vienna. 

Nor was it only that formidable enemies had arisen 
without : the frontiers of Germany herself were exposed 
by the loss of those adjoining territories which had 
formerly owned allegiance to ^he Emperors. Poland, 
once tributary, had shaken off the yoke at the Great 
Interregnum, and had recently wrested West Prussia 
from the Teutonic knights, and compelled their Grand 
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Master to swear allegiance in respect of East Prussia, Chap 
which they still retained, Bohemia, where German cul- 
ture had struck deeper roots, remained a member of the 
Empire; but the privileges she had obtained from 
Charles the Fourth, and the subsequent acquisition of 
Silesia and Moravia, made her virtually independent 
The restless Hungarians avenged their former vassalage 
to Germany by frequent inroads on her eastern border. 

Imperial power in Italy ended with the life of Frederick Italy, 
the Second, for the ill-starred expeditions of Henry the 
Seventh and Lewis the Fourth gave it only a brief and 
fleeting revival. Rupert did indeed cross the Alps, but 
it was as the hireling of Florence ; Frederick the Third 
received the Lombard as well as the imperial crown, but 
it no longer conveyed the slightest power. In the 
beginning of the fourteenth century Dante still hopes 
the renovation of his country from the action of the 
Teutonic Emperors. A little later Matthew Villani sees 
clearly that they do not and cannot reign to any purpose 
south of the Alps®. Nevertheless the phantom of im- 
perial authority lingers on for a time. It is put forvvard 
by the Ghibeline tyrants of the cities to justify their 
attacks on their Guelfic neighbours : even resolute repub- 
licans like the Florentines do not yet venture altogether 
to reject it, however unwilling to permit its exercise. 
Before the middle of the fifteenth century, the names of 
Guelf and Ghibeline had ceased to have any sense or 

• ' E per6 venendo gV imperadori della Magna col supremo litolo, 
e volendo col senno e colla forza della Magna reggere gU Italian!, 
non lo fanno e non lo possono fare.’ — M. Villani, iv. 77. 

Matthew Villani’s etymology of the two great faction names of 
Italy k worth quoting, as a fair sample of the skill of mediaevals in 
such matters : — * La Itaha lutta e dtvisa mistamente in due parti, 

V una che seguita ne’ fatti del mondo la santa chiesa—e Ctuesti son 
dinominati Guelfi ; cio^, guardatori di fh, E V altra parte seguitano 
lo *iQpei;io o ledele o enfeoele che sia delle cose del mondo a santa 
emesa. E chlatnansl Ghibellini, quadi guida belli ; cio^, guidatori 
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; die Pope was no longer the protector nor the 
Emperor the assailant of municipal freedom, for muni* 
cipal freedom itself had wellnigh disappeared. But the 
old war<dies of the Church and the Empire were still 
repeated as they had been three centuries before* and 
the rival principles that had once enlisted the noblest 
spirits of Italy on one or other side had sunkl into 
a pretext for wars of aggrandizement or of a hatred\now 
become traditional. That which had been remarked long 
before in Greece was seen to be true here ; the spirit of 
faction outlived the cause of faction, and became itselfVhe 
new and prolific source of a useless and endless strife. 

After i^rederick the Third no Emperor was crowned in 
Rome, and almost the only trace of that connection be- 
tween Germany and Italy, to maintain which so much had 
been risked and lost, was to be found in the obstinate 
belief of the later Hapsburg Emperors, that their own 
claims, though often purely dynastic and personal, cowld 
be strengthened by an appeal to the imperial rights of 
their predecessors. Because Frederick Barbarossa had 
overawed Lombardy with a Transalpine host they fancied 
themselves the better entitled to demand duchies for 
themselves and their relatives, and to entangle the 
Empire in wars wherein no interest but their own was 
involved. 

The kingdom of Burgundy or Arles, if it had never 
added much strength to the Empire, had been useful 
as an outwork against France. And thus its loss*-*- 
Dauphin^ passing over, partly in a.d. 1350, finally in 
I4S7, Provence in i486 — proved a serious calamity, for 
it brought the French nearer to Switzerland, and opened 
to them a tempting passage inl^ Italy* The EmpetotS 
did not for a time expressly renounce their suzerainty over 
these lands, but if it was hard to enforce a feudal daim 
over a rebebious landgravein Oenmnyi 
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to control a vassal who was also the mightiest king in Chaf* 
"Enrope. XVlli 

On the north-west frontier, the fall in a . d . 1477 of th® 
great principality which the dukes of French Burgundy 
were building up was seen with pleasure by the Rhine- 
landers whom Charles the Bold, the last duke, had inces- 
santly alarmed. The duchy of Burgundy, a part of its 
territories, fell to the king of France as feudal suzerain ; 

.other parts, including the Netherlands, passed to the house 
of Hapsburg by the marriage of Mary, daughter of duke 
Charles, to Maximilian son of Frederick the Third and 
afterwards Emperor. The effect of its fall was to leave 
France and Germany directly confronting each other, 
and it was soon seen that the balance of strength lay 
on the side of the less numerous but better organized 
and more active nation. 

Switzerland, too, could no longer be considered a part Switm 
of the Germanic realm. The revolt of the Forest Cantons, 
in A.D. 1313, was against the oppressions practised in the 
name of Albert count of Hapsburg, rather than against 
the legitimate authority of Albert the Emperor. But 
although several subsequent sovereigns, and among them 
conspicuously Henry the Seventh and Sigismund, favoured 
the Swiss liberties, yet while the antipathy between the 
Confederates and the territorial nobility gave a peculiar 
direction to their policy, the accession of new cantons to 
their body, and their brilliant success against Charles the 
Bold in A.P, 1477, made them proud of a separate 
tmtional existence, and not unwilling to cast themselves 
loose from the stranded hulk of the Empire. Maximilian 
tried to conquer them, but after a furious struggle, in 
whioh the valleys of Western Tyrol were repeatedly laid 
waste hy the peasants of the Engadin, he was forced to 
iJvt imy, and in a.p. 1500 recognized them by treaty a$ 
independent Not, however, till the pea^ ol 

% 
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Westphalia, in a*d. 1648, was the Swiss Confederaticm in 
the eye of public law a sovereign state, and even after 
that date some of the towns continued to stamp their 
coins with the double eagle of the Empire, as some of 
the North Italian cities also did in days when the power 
of the Emperor had become merely a memory. 

If these losses of territory were serious, far more 
serious was the plight in which Germany herself \lay. 
The country had now become not so much an Empire as 
an aggregate of very many small states, governed 1 by 
princes who would neither remain at peace with eskch 
other nor combine against a foreign enemy, under the 
nominal presidency of an Emperor who had little lawful 
authority, and could not exert what he had<l. The 
electors had for a time acted together as a body 
claiming to exert control over imperial affairs ; and 
their Union {Kurfurstenverein) formed at Bingen in 
A.D, 1424, imposed stringent conditions on the newly 
elected Emperor Albert II in 1438. But dissensions 
presently arose between them ; and the Diet or National 
Assembly was by its constitution and its cumbrous 
methods of procedure unfit to introduce reforms or to 
weld the component principalities into a united realm. 

There was another cause, besides those palpable and 
obvious ones already enumerated, to which this state of 
things must be ascribed^ That cause is to be found in 
the theory which regarded the Empire as an international 
power, supreme among Christian states. From the day 
when Otto the Great was crowned at Rome, the characters 
of German king and Roman Emperor were united in one 
person, and it has been shewn how that union tended 

^ ‘ Nam quamvis Imperatorem ct regem ct dominum veitrum esse 
fateamini, prccario tamen ille imperare videtur: nulla ei potentia 
est; tanlum ei paretis quantum vultit, vuUis autem minimum.* — 
Aen^ft 3ylvius to the princes of Germany, quoted by HIppolytui a 
Lapide, De ReUime Siains in JmpetrU Rmam Cermmma* k 
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more and more to become a fusion. If the two offices, Chap, 

in their nature and origin so dissimilar, had been held by 

different persons, the Roman Empire would most probably 

have soon disappeared, while the German kingdom grew of the Em^ 

into a robust national monarchy. The connection 

the two gave a longer life to the one and a feebler life to Uonal 

the other, while at the same time it transformed both. 

So long as Germany was only one of the countries 
that bowed beneath their sceptre it was possible sUtution^ 
the Emperors, though we need not suppose they troubled 
themselves with speculations on the matter, to distinguish 
their imperial authority, as international and more than 
half religious, from their royal, which was, or was meant 
to be, national and feudal. But when within the nar- 
rowed bounds of Germany these international functions 
had ceased to have any meaning, when the rulers of 
England, Spain, France, Denmark, Hungary, Poland, 

Italy, Burgundy, had in succession repudiated imperial 
control, and the I-X)rd of the World found himself obeyed 
by none but his own people, he would not sink from 
being Lord of the World into a simple Teutonic king, but 
continued to play in the more contracted theatre the part 
which had belonged to him in the wider. Thus did 
Germany instead of Europe become the sphere of his 
international jurisdiction \ and her electors and princes, 
originally mere vassals, no greater than a count of Cham- 
pagne in France, or an earl of Chester in England, 
stepped into the place which it had been meant that the 
several monarchs of Christendom should fill. If the 
effective power of their head had been in the sixteenth 
century what it was in the eleventh, the additional dignity 
so assigned to these magnates might have signified very 
little. But coming in to confirm and justify the liberties 
already won> the new theory of their relation to the 
sovereign had a great though at the time scarcely pe^* 
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Chai^* deptible influence in changing the Gernmnic Empire* 
XVIIL ^ ^ ^ 

confederation or body of states, united indeed for some 
of the pur^ses of government, but separate and inde* 
pendent for others more important Thus, and. that 
in its ecclesiastical as well as its civil organizationJ Ger*^ 
many became a miniature of Christendom®. The Pope, 
though he retained the wider sway which his rival\had 
lost, was in an especial manner the head of the Geipan 
clergy, as the Emperor was of the laity : the three Rhenish 
prelates sat in the supreme college beside the four temporal 
electors : the nobility of prince-bishops and abbots was 
as essential a part of the constitution and as influential 
in the deliberations of the Diet as were the dukes, counts, 
and margraves of the Empire. The world-embracing 
Christian state was to have been governed by a hierarchy 
of spiritual pastors, whose graduated ranks of authority 
should exactly correspond with those of the temporal 
magistrates, who were to be, like them, endowed with 
worldly wealth and power, and to enjoy a jurisdiction co- 
ordinate although distinct. This system, which it was in 
vain attempted to establish in Europe during the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries, was in its main features that which 
prevailed in the Germanic Empire from the fourteenth 
PosiHm pf century onwards. And conformably to the analogy which 
thi Em* jjjgiy jjg traced between the position of the archdukes of 
Gtmtfv Amtria in Germany after the fifteenth century, and the 
place which the four Saxon and the two first Ftanconiao 
Y hs pn- Emperors had once held in Europe, both being recognized 
(lasers in as titular leaders in all that concerned the common 
interest, in the one case of the Christian, in the other 
cS the whole German people, while neither of them bad 


* See Aegidi, ZVr FUrtitmvtk naek dm Z/nMadUef Mtdtd { e 
book wkiek throw* more Ught duyB tmy other wSth whM I mi 
M^ nitted oa the inner nitnie of 
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any power of direct government in the territories of local Cmai*. 
kings and potentates in the former cases, princes in the ^^111. 
latter ; so the plan by which those who chose Maximilian 
Emperor sought to strengthen their ‘national monarchy 
was in substance that which the Popes had followed when 
they conferred the crown of the world on Charles and 
Otto. The pontiffs then, like the electors now, finding 
that they could not give with the title the power which 
its functions demanded, were driven to the expedient of 
selecting for the office persons whose private resources 
enabled them to sustain it with dignity. The first 
Frankish and the first Saxon Emperors were chosen 
because they were already the mightiest potentates in 
Europe ; Maximilian because he was the strongest of 
the German princes. The parallel may be carried one 
step further. Just as under Otto and his successors the 
Roman Empire was Teutonized, so now under the 
Hapsburg dynasty, from whose hands the sceptre departed 
only once thenceforth, the Teutonic Empire tends more 
and more to lose itself in an Austrian monarchy. 

Of that monarchy and of the power of the house of Grmuth 
Hapsburg, Maximilian was, hardly less than Rudolf his 
ancestor, the founder f*. Uniting in his person those wide in/uenu 
domains through Germany which had been dispersed 
among the collateral branches of his house, and con- 
trolling by his marriage with Mary of Burgundy the 
richest part of the territories of Charles tlie Bold, he was 
a prince greater than any who had sat on the Teutonic 
throne since the death of Frederick the Second. But it 
was as archduke of Austria, count of Tyrol, duke of 
Styiia and Carinthia, feudal superior of lands in Swabia, 

' the two immedlfttely preceding Emperors, Albert II and 
Fredffktk III (I:43<^l495), IumI l>«en Hapsburgs. It is new* 
tbeleM $ttm Ma^miliap and his grandson Charles the Fifth that the 
sscoidlim^ of that family tnnst be dated* 
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Alsace^ and Switzerland^ that he was great, not as Roman 
Emperor. For just as from him the Austrian monarchy 
begins, so with him the Holy Empire in its old meaning 
ends. That strange system of doctrines, half religious, 
half political, which had supported it for so many ages, 
was growing obsolete, and the theory which had wrought 
such changes on Germany and Europe passed era long 
so completely from remembrance that we can now do no 
more than call up a faint and wavering image of what it 
must once have been. \ 

For it is not only in imperial history that the accesi^on 
oft^ipochoii Maximilian is a landmark. That time— a time of 
change and movement in every part of human life, a time 
when printing had become common, and books were no 
longer confined to the clergy, when drilled troops were 
replacing the feudal militia, when the use of gunpowder 
was changing the face of war—was especially marked by 
one event, to which the history of the world offers no 
T/ifi dis- parallel before or since, the discovery of America. The 
amry of cloud which from the beginning of things had hung thick 
A D. 14934 round the borders of civilization was suddenly 

lifted ef. The feeling of mysterious awe with which men 
had regarded the firm plain of earth and her encircling 
ocean ever since the days of Homer, vanished when 
. astronomers and geographers taught them that she was 
an insignificant globe, which, so far from being the centre 
of the universe, was itself swept round in the motion 
of one of the least of its countless systems. The notions 
that had hitherto prevailed regarding the life of man and 
his relations to nature and the supernatural, were rudely 
shaken by the knowledge that was soon gained of tribes 

* The discovery of the sea route to India, an event of scarcely 
inferior importance, was effected when Bartholomew Diaz rounded 
the Cape of Good Hope in i486 and Vasco de Gama reached the 
,, Malah^ coast in 1493. 
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m every stage of culture and living under every variety of Chap. 
condition, who had developed apart from all the influences 
of the Eastern hemisphere. In a, d. 1453 the capture of 
Constantinople and extinction of the Eastern Empire had 
dealt a fatal blow to the prestige of tradition and an 
immemorial name: in a.d. 1492 there was disclosed 
a world whither the eagles of the all-conquering Rome 
had never winged their flight, and in which the name of 
Christ had never been heard No one could now have 
repeated the arguments of the De Monarchia, 

Another influence, too, widely different, but not The Re^ 
less momentous, was beginning to spread from Italy 
beyond the Alps. Since the barbarian tribes settled in 
the Roman provinces, no change had come to pass 
in Europe at all comparable to that which followed the 
diffusion of the New Learning in the latter half of the 
fifteenth century. Enchanted by the beauty of the ancient 
models of art and poetry, more particularly those of the 
Greeks, men came to regard with aversion or contempt 
all that had been done or produced from the days of 
Trajan to those of Pope Nicholas the Fifth. To them, 
the Latin style of the writers who lived after Tacitus was 
debased ; the architecture of the Middle Ages was bar- 
barous : the scholastic philosophy was an odious jargon. 
Aristotle himself, Greek though he was, Aristotle who 
had been for three centuries more than a prophet or an 
apostle, was hurled from his throne, because his name 
was associated with the dismal quarrels of Thomists and 
Scotists. That spirit, whether we call it analytical or 

** Nevertheless, fantastic attempts were made by some of the 
earlier Spanish ecclesiastics in the New World to connect the native 
traditions with those Christian le^^ends which carried sopie of the 
Apostles into the Far East. There may be seen in Tlascala (in 
Mexico) an ancient picture representin^t. Thomas preaching to the 
natives in the form of the (so-called) ‘ Toltcc’ deity Quetsalcohuatl, 
the Fasthoiod Serpent 
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Chaf. sceptical, or earthly, or simply secular, for it is more or 
less all trf these— the spirit which was the exact antithesis 
of mediaeval mysticism, had swept in and carried men 
away, with all the force of a pent -up torrent. People were 
content to gratify their tastes and their senses, caring little 
for worship, and still less for doctrine : their hop® and 
ideas were no longer such as had made their forefathers 
crusaders or ascetics: their imagination was posrased 
by associations far different from those which had in- 
spired Dante: they did not revolt against the Chuph, 
but they had no enthusiasm for her, and they nad 
enthusiasm for whatever was fresh and graceful and 
intelligible. From the gloomy devotion of the cloister, 
from the rude pleasures of the feudal castle, they turned 
away, too indifferent to be hostile. And so, in the midst 
of the Renaissance, so, under the consciousness that 
former things were passing from the earth, and a new 
order opening, so, with the other beliefs and memories 
of the Middle Age, the shadowy rights of the Roman 
Empire melted away in the fuller modem light Here 
and there a jurist muttered that no neglect could destroy 
its universal supremacy, or a priest declaimed to listless 
hearers on its duty to protect the Holy See ; but to 
Germany it had become an ancient device for holding 
together the discordant members of her body, to its 
possessors an engine for extending the power of the 
house of Hapsburg. 

Empm Henceforth, therefore, we must look upon the Holy 
Roman Empire as lost in the Germanic ; and after a few 
faint attempts to resuscitate old-fashioned claims, nothing 
remains to indicajte its origin save a sounding title and 
a precedence among the states of Europe. It was not 
that the Renaissance exerted any direct political ipfluaice 
either against the Empire or for it Men were too busy 
upon statues and edris and inanuscripts to what 
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befel Popes or Emperors* It acted rather by silently Chat. 
withdrawing the whole system of doctrines upon which 
the Empire had rested, and thus leaving it, since it had 
previously no support but that of opinion, without any 
support at all. 

During Maximilian*s eventful reign several efforts were Attcn^u 
made to construct a new constitution, but it is to German 
rather than to imperial history that they properly belong, nic Cmsti* 
Here, indeed, the history of the Holy Empire might 
close, did not the still unchanged title beckon us on, and 
were it not that the course things took in these later 
centuries may be traced back to causes dating from 
those earlier days when the name of Roman was not 
wholly a mockery. One such event of Maximilian’s time 
proved to have a profound importance for the future. 

Ever since the age of Conrad III and Frederick I, when 
the study of the ancient Roman law was revived in Italy, 
the doctrines of that law had been making way in 
Germany, partly because it was conceived to have been 
enacted for all time by the remote predecessors of the 
Teutonic Emperors, partly because the German students 
who resorted to the universities of Italy— there was no 
university in the Transalpine parts of the Empire till 
Charles IV founded one at Prague in 1347-8 — brought 
back with them the legal ideas and rules they had learnt 
there, and applied these as practitioners or judges at 
home. Thus, except as regards the law of land rights, 
which continued to be German, the maxims of Roman 
law contained in Justinian’s Corpus Juris had come 
to be largely recognized in German courts, though 
largely in the South and West than in Saxony, 
wbete a native law book (the Sachsenspieget) had obtained 
tmph authority. In A.n. 1495 an Imperial Court of 
Juatlee {^Reichskammergericht’) for the Empire was 
: and it is from the declaration then made 
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of the validity of the Corpus luris as law that the fonnal 
acceptance of Roman jurisprudence is usually dated 1. In 
Maximilian’s day Germany included the Netherlands: and 
thus it is that the law of Rome has come to prevail in the 
Dutch East Indies, in Ceylon, and in South Africa. The 
splendid labours of the Dutch jurists in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries and of the German jurists in the 
eighteenth and nineteenth have had much to do with 
the diffusion of this law over the world, for it is not only 
the basis of all the codes of Southern and Western 
Europe, as well as of the law of Scotland, but has power- 
fully influenced the systems of Scandinavia, of Poland, 
of Hungary, and of the Russian Empire. It may indeed 
be said to divide with English law the dominion of the 
civilized world. 

The creation of this Imperial Chamber and the pro- 
clamation of a Public Peace did something to secure the 
preservation of civil order and the better administration 
of justice. But schemes still more important failed 
through the bad constitution of the Diet, and the un- 
conquerable jealousy of the Emperor and the Estates i. 
Maximilian refused to have his prerogative, indefinite 
though weak, restricted by the appointment of the ad- 
ministrative council (‘Reichsregiment ’) which had been 
advocated by the Elector of Mentz, and when the 
Estates extorted it from him, did his best to ensure 
its failure. As a counterpoise he created a sort of Privy 
Council (‘ Hofrath ’) to be dependent on himself and to 
exercise both administrative and judicial powers. Aban- 

^ The establishment of Roman jurisprudence in Germany was not 
an tuimixed blessing, for it increased the prerogative of the ruler, 
raising him above the law; it sanctioned the use of torture in criminal 
proce^ings ; it made the law of highlreason more searching and 
severe. 

^ An account of these attempts at constitutional reform may be 
found in vol. i of the new Cambridgt Modern Bistcry^ chap, ix (by 
Professor Tout). 
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doned for a time and thereafter re-established, this Aulic Chap. 
Council lasted as long as the Empire itself, and was some- 
times an effective instrument in the hands of the Haps- 
burgs, not so much for carrying out their own projects as 
for resisting those of others. In the Diet, which consisted 
of three Colleges, electors, princes, and cities, the lower 
nobility and knights of the Empire were unrepresented, and 
naturally resented every decree that affected their position, 
refusing to pay taxes in voting which they had no voice. 

The interests of the princes and the cities were often 
irreconcilable, while the strength of the crown would not 
have been sufficient to make its adhesion to the latter of 
any effect. The policy of conciliating the commons, 
which Sigismund had tried, succeeding Emperors seldom 
cared to repeat, content to gain their point by raising 
factions among the territorial magnates, and so to stave 
off the unwelcome demand for reform. After many 
earnest attempts to establish a representative system, 
such as might resist the tendency to local independence 
and cure the evils of separate administration, the hope 
so often baffled died away. Forces were too nearly Causes of 
balanced : the sovereign could not extend his personal 
control, nor could the reforming party limit him by a strong jects of ro- 
council of government, for such a measure would haveA''^^* 
equally trenched on the independence of the states. So 
ended the first great effort for German unity, interesting 
from its bearing on the events and aspirations of our 
own day ; interesting, too, as giving the most convincing 
proof of the decline of the imperial office. For the pro- 
jects of reform did not propose to effect their objects by 
restoring to Maximilian the authority his predecessors 
had once enjoyed, but by setting up a body which would 
have resembled far more nearly the senate of a federal 
state than the council of ministers which surround a 
monarch. The existing system developed itself further ; 
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idieved from mrtenuil pressure, tiie isinces beCKttte more 
despotic in their own territories: new bodies of law 
grew up, and new systems of administration were rntro- 
duced : the insurgent peasantry were crushed dowi with 
more confident harshness. Already had leagiaes of 
princes and cities been formed^ (that of the $i^bian 
towns was one of the strongest forces in Germany, 
and often the monarches firmest support) ; now atliapces 
begin to be contracted by some princes with foreign 
powers, and receive a direction of formidable import 
from the rivalry which the pretensions on Naples and 
Milan of Charles the Eighth and Lewis the Twelfth 
of France kindled between their house and the Austrian. 
It was no slight gain to have friends in the heart of the 
enemy’s country, such as French intrigue found in the 
Elector Palatine and the count of Wurtemberg. 

Nevertheless this was also the era of the first conscioujs 
feeling of German nationality, as distinct from imperial. 
Driven in on all hands, with Italy and the Slavonic 
countries and Burgundy hopelessly lost, Teutschland 
learnt to separate itself from Welschland I The Empire 
became the representative of a narrower but more prac- 
ticable national union. It is not a mere coincidence 
that at this dale there appear several notable changes 
of style. ‘ Nationis Teutonicae ’ (Teutscher Nation) is 
added to the simple ‘sacrum imperiura Romanum.’ 

^ Wenzel had encouraged the leagues of the cities, and incurred 
thereby the hatied of the nobles. 

^ The Germans, like our own ancestois, called foreign, e* non* 
Teutonic nations, Welsh; yet apparently not all such nations, but 
only those which they in some way associated with the Roman Em* 
pire, the Cymry of Homan Britain, the Romanized Celts of Gaul, the 
Italhina, the Wallachs of Transylvania and the two lJ>anubian 
principalities which are now the kmgdom of Roumania. It does not 
appear that either the Magyars or any Slavonic people were cidled 
hf any (orm of the name. 

In the lodandic writings of the thirtemth centuty France {Francia 
ooddenthlis) is caHed^valland.* 
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The title of ‘Impetator electus/ which Maximiliitn iriuis* 
obtains leave from Pope Julius the Second to assume 
when the Venetians prevent him from reaching his 
capital, marks the practical severance of Germany from 
Rome. No subsequent Emperor received his crown 
from the ancient capital (Charles the Fifth was indeed 
crowned by the Pope’s hands, but the ceremony took 
place at Bologna, and was therefore of at least question- 
able validity) ; each assumed after his German coronation 
the title of Emperor Elect and employed this in all TLeiHh 
documents issued in his name. But the word * elect ’ 
being omitted when he was addressed by others, partly 
from motives of courtesy, partly because the old rules 
regarding the Roman coronation were forgotten or re- 
membered only by antiquaries, he was never called, even 
when formality was required, anything but Emperor. 

The substantial import of another title now first intro- 
duced is the same. Before Otto the First, the Teutonic 
king had called himself either ^ rex ’ alone, or ^ Francorum 
orientalium rex,’ or * Francorum atque Saxonum rex ’ : 
after a.d. 962, all lesser dignities had, for the purposes 
of titular description, been merged in the * Romanorum 
Imperator To this Maximilian appended ^ Germaniae 
rex,’ or, adding Frederick the Second’s bequest p, ‘ Konig 
in Germanien und Jerusalem.’ It has been thought that 
from a mixture of the title King of Germany, and that of 
Emperor, has been formed the phrase ‘ German Emperor,’ 
or less correctly, ‘Emperor of Germany n,’ But more 

^ Jttlms was well pleased to give it, as he had no desire to see Maxi- 
milian in Italy. 

* See as to the coronation and the title of ‘ Elected Emperor* (Er^ 
wahlter Kaiser) Appendix, Note C. 

• * Romanorum rex* (after Henry 11) tall the coronation at Rome. 

^ But the Emperor was only one of many claimants to this king- 

doln ; th^ multiplied as the prospect of regaining it died away* 

% The terui ‘Emperor of Germany* does not occur, even m 
hooka, till comparatively reeent times. English writers nr 
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Chap. probably these expressions grew up in people^S mouths 
XVIII. as convenient descriptions of the sovereign who was 
Emperor but was practically no longer Roman 
That the Empire was thus sinking into a merely 
German power cannot be doubted. But it was only 
natural that those who lived at the time should not have 
fully discerned the tendency of events. Again and aiain 
did the restless and sanguine Maximilian propose the 
recovery of Burgundy and Italy,— his last scheme, perhaps 
hardly serious, was to adjust the relations of Papacy and 
Empire by becoming Pope himself : nor were successive 
Diets less zealous to check private war, still the scandal 
of Germany, to set right the gear of the imperial chamber, 
to make the imperial officials permanent, and their 
administration uniform throughout the country. But 
while they talked the heavens darkened, and the flood 
came and destroyed them all. 

the seventeenth century always call him * The Emperor,’ pure and 
simple, just as they invariably say * the French king,* not ‘ the king 
of France* (because the English kings still claimed France). But 
the phrase ^Empereur d'Almayne* may be found in very early 
French writers. 

' See Moser, RomUche Kaystr ; Goldast’s and other collections of 
imperial edicts and proclamations. 





CHAPTER XIX 

THE REFORMATION AND ITS EFFECTS 
UPON THE EMPIRE 

The Reformation falls to be mentioned here, notCa XIX. 
as a religious movement, but as the cause of political 
changes, which still further rent the Empire, and struck 
at the root of the theory by which it had been created 
and upheld. Luther completed the work of Hildebrand. 

Hitherto it had seemed not impossible to strengthen the 
German state into a monarchy, compact if not despotic ; 
the very Diet of AVorms, where the monk of Wittenberg 
proclaimed to an astonished Church and Emperor that 
the day of spiritual autocracy was past, had framed and 
presented a fresh scheme for the construction of a central 
council of government. The great religious schism put 
an end to all such hopes, for it became a source of poli- 
tical disunion far more serious and permanent than any 
that had existed before, and it taught the two sections 
into which Germany was henceforth divided to regard 
each other with feelings more bitter than those of hostile 
nations. 

The breach came at the most unfortunate time possible. Aamim 
After an election, more memorable than any preceding, 
an election in which Francis the First of France and 15581. 
Henry the Eighth of England had been his competitors, 
a prince had just ascended the imperial throne who united 
dominions vaster than any Europe had seen since the 
days of his great namesake. Spain and Naples, Flanders, 
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Ck, XIX. and oth6r parts of the Burgundian lands, as well as large 
regions in eastern Germany, obeyed Charles : he drew 
inexhaustible revenues from a new empire beyond the 
Atlantic. Such a power, directed by a mind more reso- 
lute and profound than that of Maximilian his grandfather, 
might have well been able, despite the stringency of his 
coronation engagements and the watchfulness oi the 
electors \ to override their extorted privileges, and make 
himself practically as well as officially the head on the 
nation. Charles the Fifth, though from the coldness of 
his manner c and his Flemish speech never a favourite 
among the Germans, was in point of fact far stronger 
than Maximilian or any other Emperor who had reigned 
for three centuries. In Italy he succeeded, after long 
struggles with the Pope and the French, in rendering 
himself supreme: England he knew how to lead, by 
flattering Henry and cajoling Wolsey : from no state but 
France had he serious opposition to fear. To this 
strength his imperial dignity was indeed a mere orna- 
ment : its sources were the infantry of Spain, the looms 
of Flanders, the barbaric treasures of Mexico and Pern. 
But a control once re-established would soon have been 
legitimated by the rights which the imperial title seemed 
to carry with it ; and as the first Charles had veiled the 
terror of the Frankish sword under the mask of Roman 
election, so might his successor sway a hundred provinces 
with the sole name of Roman Emperor, and transmit to 
his race a dominion as wide and more enduring. 

* The fo-called * Wahlcapltnlation.* 

^ The electors long refused to elect Charles, dreading the power 
which his hereditary dominions gave him, and were at last induced 
to do so only by their overmastering fair of the Turks. 

^ Nearly all the Hapsbotgs seem to have Wanted that sort of 
genial heartiness which, apt as it is to be stided by edueatloa in the 
porple, has nevertheless been possessed by several other roytl lines, 
and hi» often helped them; as for instattee by ixMWe than one prtiiee 
of the houses of nmnewlcka^ Hohenaofleiiu 
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One is tempted to speculate as to what might have Ch. XlX, 
happened had Charles espoused the reforming cause. 

His reverence for the Pope’s person is sufficiently seen in 

the sack of Rome and the captivity of Pope Clement VII ; 

the traditions of his office might have led him to tread in AttUudief 

the steps of the Henrys and the Fredericks, into which 

even the superstitious Lewis the Fourth and the unstable rehgims 

Sigismund had sometimes ventured ; the awakening ^eal of numfnmt. 

the German people, exasperated by the exactions of the 

Romish court, would have strengthened his hands, and 

enabled him, while moderating the excesses of change, to 

fix his throne on the deep foundations of national love. 

It may well be doubted — Englishmen at least have reason 
for the doubt — whether the Reformation would not have 
lost as much as it could have gained by being entangled 
in the meshes of royal patronage. But, setting aside 
Charles’s personal leaning to the old faith, and forget- 
ting that he was king of the most bigoted race in Europe, 
his position as Emperor made him almost perforce the 
Pope’s ally. The Empire had been recalled into being 
by Rome, had vaunted the protection of the Apostolic 
See as its highest earthly privilege, had latterly been 
wont, especially in Hapsburg hands, to lean on the 
Papacy for support. Itself founded entirely on prescrip- 
tion and the traditions of immemorial reverence, how 
could it abandon the cause which the longest prescription 
and the most solemn authority had combined to con- 
secrate? With the German clergy, despite occasional 
quarrels, it had been on better terms than with the lay 
aristocracy ; their heads had been the chief ministers of 
the crown ; the advocacies of their abbeys were the last 
source of imperial revenue to disappear. To turn against 
them now, when furiously assailed by heretics ; to abro* 
gate claims hallowed by antiquity and a hundred laws^ 
would be to pronounce its own sentence, and the 6dl of * 
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the eternal city’s spiritual dominion must involve the fall 
of what still professed to be her temporal Charles would 
have been glad to see some abuses corrected; but u 
broad line of policy was called for, and he cast in his lot 
with the Catholics j 

Of many momentous results only a few need be noticed 
here. The reconstruction of the old imperial syMem 
upon the basis of Hapsburg power, proved in the end 
impossible. Yet for some years it had seemed actually 
accomplished. When the Smalkaldic league had b^n 
dissolved and its leaders captured, the whole country Idy 
prostrate before Charles. He overawed the Diet at Augs- 
burg by his Spanish soldiery : he forced formularies of 
doctrine upon the vanquished Protestants : he set up and 
pulled down whom he would throughout Germany, amid 
the muttered discontent of his own partizans. Then, ai 
in the beginning of the year 1552, he lay at Innsbruck, 
fondly dreaming that his work was done, waiting the 
spring weather to cross to Trent, where the Catholic 
fathers had again met to settle the faith of the world, 
news was suddenly brought that North Germany was in 
arms, and that the revolted Maurice of Saxony had seized 
Donauwerth, and w’as hurrying through the Bavarian 
Alps to surprise his sovereign Charles rose and fled 
south over the snows of the Brenner, then eastwards, 
under the blood-red cliffs of dolomite that wall in the 

^ Padre Tosii, /*rolfgvmem alia Sloiia Universale della Chiesa 
suggests that bigismuuU may have foreseen this danger : 'II grido 
della riforma clericale percuoteva le cime del laicale potere e nm- 
balsava per tutta la gerarchla sociale. Sc V imperadore Sigbinondo 
nel consilio di Costanza non avesse futate queste consequenze nelia 
eresia di Hus e di Girolamo di Praga, forse non avrebbe con tanto 
zelo mandatt alle hamme qoe* novatori. -Kotto da Lutero il vincolo 
di snggezione al Papa ed ai preti in fatti di religione, avvenne che 
anche qnello che sommetteva il vassallo at barone, il barone al 
imperadore, si ailentas8e.*-<-Vol. ii. p. 398. 

* Maurice is reported to have been just as well pleased at Cbiurlears 
escape. ' I Have no cage big enough,* said he, * for such a bkd.* 
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Pusterthal, far away into the silent valleys of Carinthia : Ch. XIX. 
the council of Trent broke up in consternation : Europe 
saw and the Emperor acknowledged that in his fancied 
triumph over the spirit of revolution he had done no 
more than block up for the moment an irresistible torrent. 

When this last effort to produce religious uniformity by 
violence had failed as hopelessly as the previous devices 
of holding discussions of doctrine and calling a general 
council, a sort of armistice was agreed to in 1555, which 
lasted in mutual fear and suspicion for more than sixty 
years. Four years after this disappointment of the hopes 
and projects which had occupied his busy life, Charles, 
weighed down by cares and with the shadow of coming 
death already upon him, resigned the sovereignty of Spain 
and the Indies, of Flanders and Naples, into the hands 
of his son Philip the Second ; while the imperial sceptre 
passed to his brother Ferdinand, who had been some 
time before (1531) chosen King of the Romans. Ferdi- 
nand was content to leave things much as he found 
them, and the amiable Maximilian II, who succeeded him, Maxi- 
though personally well inclined to the Protestants, saw 
himself fettered by his position and his allies, and could Destmc-^ 
do little or nothing to quench the flame of religious and 
political hatred. Germany remained divided into two state- 
omnipresent factions, and so further than ever from har- system. 
monious action, or a tightening of the long-loosened bond 
of allegiance to the imperial crown. The states of each 
creed being now gathered into two antagonistic leagues, 
there could no longer be a recognized centre of authority 
for judicial or administrative purposes. Least of all could 
a centre be sought in the Emperor, the leader of the papal 
party, the suspected foe of every Protestant. Too closely 
watched to do anything of his own authority, too much 
coinnutted tb one party to be accepted as a mediator by 
the other, he was driven to attain his own objects by fallmg 
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Ch, XIX* in with the schemes and furthering the selfish ends of his 
adherents, by becoming the accomplice or the tool of the 
Jesuits. The Lutheran princes addressed themselves to 
reduce a power of which they had still an over-sensitive 
dread, and found when they exacted from each succ^sive 
sovereign engagements more stringent than his prefleces- 
soris, that in this, and this alone, their Catholic brethren 
were not unwilling to join them. Thus obliged to Wrip 
himself one by one of the ancient privileges of his crown, 
the Emperor came to have little influence on the gov^ 
ment except that which his intrigues might exercise. 
Nay, it became almost impossible to maintain a govern- 
ment at all. For when the Reformers found themselves 
outvoted at the Diet, they declared that in matters of 
religion a majority ought not to bind a minority. As the 
measures were few which did not admit of being reduced 
to this category, for whatever benefited the Emperor for 
any other Catholic prince injured the Protestants, nothing 
could be done save by the assent of two bitterly hostile 
factions. Thus scarce anything was done ; and even the 
courts of justice were stopped by the disputes that at- 
tended the appointment of every judge or assessor. 

Ailiatue In the foreign politics of Germany another result 
the Pro- followed. Inferior in military force and organization, 
the Protestant princes at first provided for their safety 

Prance, by forming leagues among themselves. The device was 
an old one, and had been employed by the monarch him- 
self before now, in despair at the effete and cumbrous 
forms of the imperial system* Soon they began to look 
beyond the Vosges, and found that France, burning here- 
tics at home, was only too happy to smile on free opinions 
elsewhere. The alliance was easily struck ; Hairy the 
Second assumed in 1552 the title of * Protector of tbe 
G^cmmic liberties/ and a pretext for mterfaretice was 
never wanting in future. 
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These were some of the visible political consequences Csr. XDC* 
of the great religious schism of the sixteenth century. 

But beyond and above them there was a change 
momentous than any of its immediate results. There is *«■' 
perhaps no event in history which has been represented-^^^^J^ 
in so great a variety of lights as the Reformation. It has Empire, 
been called a rew^lt of the laity against the clergy, or of 
the Teutonic races against the Italians, or of the king- 
doms of Europe against the universal monarchy of the 
Popes. Some have seen in it only a burst of long- 
repressed anger at the luxury of the prelates and the 
manifold abuses of the ecclesiastical system ; others a 
renewal of the youth of the church by a return to primi- 
tive forms of doctrine. All these indeed to some extent 
it was; but it was also something more profound, and 
fraught with mightier consequences than any of them. It 
was in its essence the assertion of the principle of indivi- 
duality — that is to say, of true spiritual freedom. Hitherto 
the personal consciousness had been a faint and broken 
reflection of the universal ; obedience had been held the 
first of religious duties ; truth had been conceived as a 
something external and positive, which the priesthood 
who were its stewards were to communicate to the passive 
layman, and in the formal and unquestioning acceptance 
of which, even if not fully comprehended as truth, there 
lay a saving virtue. The great principles which mediaeval 
Christianity still cherished w-ere obscured by the limited, 
rigid, almost sensuous forms which had been forced on 
them in times of ignorance and barbarism. That which 
was in its nature abstract, had been able to survive only 
by taking a concrete expression. The universal con* 
sdonsn^ss became the Visible Church : the Visible 
Church hardened into a government and degenerated 
into a hierarchy. Holiness of heart and life was sought 
hf outward works, by penances and pilgrim?^, by pfts 
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Ch. XIX, 


to the poor and to the clergy, wherein there might dwell 
little enough of a charitable mind. The presence of 
divine truth among men was symbolized under one aspect 
by the existence on earth of an infallible Vicar of God, 
the Pope ; under another, by the reception of the present 
Deity in the sacrifice of the mass; in a third, Iw the 
doctrine that the priest’s power to remit sins and ad- 
minister the sacraments depended upon a transmiUion 
of miraculous gifts unbroken from the time of the Apos- 
tles. All this system of doctrine, which might, but fo^the 
position of the church as a worldly and therefore obstruc- 
tive powder, have gradually expanded, renewed, and purified 
itself during the four centuries that had elapsed since its 
completion^, and thus remained in harmony with the 
growing intelligence of mankind, was suddenly rent in 
pieces by the convulsion of the Reformation, and presently 
flung away by those among the peoples of Europe which 
have thenceforth been usually, if not always, the foremost 
in thought and action. The leaders of the new move- 
ment sought to supersede that which w^as external and 
concrete by that which was inward and spiritual. They 
proclaimed that the individual spirit, while it continued 
to mirror itself in the world-spirit, had nevertheless an 
independent existence as a centre of self-issuing force, 
and was to be in all things active rather than passive. 
Truth was no longer to be truth to the soul until it should 
have been by the soul recognized, and in some measure 
even created ; but when so recognized and felt, it was, 
under the form of faith, to transcend outward works and 
to transform the dogmas of the understanding ; it was to 
become the living principle within each man’s breast, 
infinite itself, and expr^sing itself infinitely through his 

* The completion can hardly be deemed final natil the eleventh 
century, in which transubstantiatioa was definitely established aa a 
dogma. 
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thoughts and acts. He who as a spiritual being was Ch. XIX. 
no longer to be guided by the priest, but brought 
into direct relation with the Divinity, needed not, as 
heretofore, to be enrolled a member of a visible congre- 
gation of his fellows, that he might live a pure and useful 
life among them. Thus among the peoples that accepted 
the Reformation the Visible Church as well as the priest. Effect ef 
hood lost that paramount importance which had hitherto 
belonged to it, and sank from being the depositary of all on the 
religious tradition, the source and centre of religious life, doctrines 
the arbiter of eternal happiness or misery, into a mere 
association of Christian men, for the expression of mutual Chunk, 
sympathy and the better attainment of certain common 
ends. Like those other doctrines which were now assailed 
by the German, Swiss and British Reformers, this mediaeval 
view of the nature of the Visible Church had been 
naturally, and so, it may be said, necessarily developed 
between the third and the twelfth century, and must 
therefore have represented the thoughts and satisfied 
the wants of those times. By the Visible Church the 
flickering lamp of knowledge and literary culture, as well 
as of religion, had been fed and tended through the long 
night of the Dark Ages. But the form which the Chri.s- 
tian Church had taken, though clothed with external 
splendour and hallowed by immemorial traditions, had 
now been interpenetrated and overgrown by abuses and 
corruptions which seemed to have so become a part of 
its being as to make it capable of no further healthy 
development, and unable to satisfy minds which in grow- 
ing stronger had grown more conscious of their strength. 

Before the awakened zeal of the northern nations it stood 
a cold and lifeless system, whose organization as a hier- 
archy checked the free activity of thought, whose bestowal 
of worldly power and wealth on spiritual pastors drew 
them away from their proper duties, and which by main- 
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Cm. XIX. taining alcMigsi^e of the civil tnagi$tmcy a co-ordiniite 
and rival government, maintained also that view of th^ 
separation of the spiritual element in man from the secular, 
which had been so complete and so pernicious during 
the Middle Ages, which debases life, and severs religion 
from morality. 

To dwell upon this fundamental change in thA con- 
of Visible Church is not foreign to the present 
subject. The Holy Empire is but another name fdr the 
Visible Church. It has been shewn already how mediaeval 
theory constructed the civil on the model of the ecciesi- 
astical society ; how the Roman Empire was the shadow 
of the Popedom — designed to rule men’s bodies as the 
pontiff ruled their souls. Both alike claimed obedience 
on the ground that Truth is One, and that where there 
is One faith there must be One governments. And, 
therefore, since it was this very principle of Forijnal 
Unity that the Reformation overthrew, it became a revolt 
against the principle of authority in all its forms; it 
erected the standard of civil as well as of religious liberty, 
since both of them are needed, though needed in a 
different measure, for the worthy development of the 
individual spirit. I'he Empire had never been con- 
spicuously the antagonist of popular freedom, and was, 
even under Charles the Fifth, far less formidable to the 
commonalty than were the territorial princes of Germany. 
But submission, and submission on the ground of in- 
defeasible transmitted right, upon the ground of Catholic 
traditions and the duty of the Christian magistrate to 
suffer heresy and schism as little as the parallel sins 
of treason and rebellion, had b^n its constant claim and 
watchword. Since the ^ys of Julius Caesar it had passed 
through many phases, and in so far as it was a Cex- 
manic monarchy, it had recognised the rij^tta tf! the 
s See the eaoied hi tkdk \ p* pBs 
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vassals and had admitted the delegates of the cities to Ch. XIX. 
a place in the mtional assembly. But these principles 
of the mediaeval monarchy, half feudal, half drawn from 
Teutonic antiquity, principles themselves now decaying, 
bad little to do with the religious conceptions and the 
Roman traditions on which the theory of the Empire 
rested. In that theory there w^as no place for popular 
rights. And hence the indirect tendency of the Reforma- 
tion to narrow the province of government and exalt the 
privileges of the subject was as plainly adverse to what 
one may call the Imperial Idea as the Protestant claim 
of the right of private judgment was to the pretensions of 
the Papacy and the priesthood. 

The remark must not be omitted in passing, how much ItnmdkU 
less than might have been expected the religious move- 
ment did at first actually effect in the way of promoting mait0nm 
either political progress or freedom of conscience. 
habits of centuries were not to be unlearnt in a few years, gious 
and it was natural that ideas struggling into existence 
and activity should work erringly and imperfectly for a 
time. By a few inflammable minds liberty was carried 
into antinomianism, and produced the wildest excesses of 
life and doctrine. Several fantastic sects arose, refusing 
to conform to the ordinary rules without which human 
society could not subsist But these commotions neither 
spread widely nor lasted long. Far more pervading and 
mom remarkable was the other error, if that can be called 
an error which was the almost unavoidable result of the 
circumstances of the time. The principles which had 
led the Protestants to sever themselves from the Roman 
Church, should have taught them to bear with the 
opinions of others, and warned them from the attempt to 
omnect agr^tnient in doctrine or manner of worship with 
the indispensable forms of secular government Still to 

tiwy to have enforced that agreement by civil ^ , 
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Ch, XIX* penalties ; for faith, upon their own shewing, had no 
value save when it was freely given. A church which 
does not claim to be infallible is bound to allow that some 
part of the truth may possibly be with its adversaries. 
A church which permits or encourages human reason 
to apply itself to revelation has no right first to argue 
with people and then to punish them if they are not con- 
vinced. But whether it was that men only half saw what 
they had done, or that finding it hard enough to unrivet 
priestly fetters, they welcomed all the aid a temporal 
prince could give, the actual consequence was that 
religion, or rather theological creeds, began to be involved 
with politics more closely than had ever been the case 
before. Through the greater part of Christendom wars 
of religion raged for a century or more, and down to our 
own days feelings of religious antipathy continued to 
affect the relations of the Powers of Europe. In almost 
every country the form of doctrine which triumphed 
associated itself with the state, and maintained the des- 
potic system of the Middle Ages, while it forsook the 
grounds on which that system had been based. It was 
thus that there arose National Churches, which were to 
be to the several Protestant countries of Europe that 
which the Church Catholic had been to the world at 
laige ; churches, that is to say, each of which was to be 
co-extensive with its respective state, was to enjoy landed 
wealth and exclusive political privilege, and was to be 
armed with coercive powers against recusants. It was 
not altogether easy to find a set of theoretical principles 
on which such churches might be made to rest, for they 
could not, like the old church, point to the historical 
tmnsmission of their doctrines ; they could not claim to 
have in any one man or body of men an infallible organ of 
divine truth ; they could not even fall back upon general 
councils, or the argument, whatever it may be wcuth, 
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* Sea$rus iudkcLt orbis terrarum.^ But in practice these Cm, XIX. 
difficulties were soon got over, for the dominant party in 
each state, if it did not claim to be infallible, was at any 
rate quite sure that it was right, and could attribute the 
resistance of other sects to nothing but moral obliquity. 

The will of the sovereign, as in England, or the will 
of the majority, as in Holland, the Scandinavian coun- 
tries and Scotland, imposed upon each country a peculiar 
form of worship, and kept up the practices of mediaeval 
intolerance without their justification. Persecution, which 
might be at least palliated in an infallible Catholic and 
Apostolic Church, was peculiarly odious when practised 
by those who were not catholic, who were no more 
apostolic than their neighbours, and who had just revolted 
from the most ancient and venerable authority in the 
name of rights which they now denied to others. If 
union with the visible church by participation in a 
material sacrament be necessary to eternal life, perse- 
cution may be held a duty, a kindness to perishing souls. 

But if the kingdom of heaven be in every sense a king 
dom of the spirit, if saving faith be possible out of one 
visible body and under a diversity of external forms, 
if the sense of the written revelation of God be ascertain- 
able by the exercise of human reason, guided by the 
Divine breath which bloweth where it listeth, persecution 
becomes at once a crime and a folly. Therefore the 
intolerance of Protestant rulers, though the forms it took 
were less cruel than those practised by the Roman 
Catholics, was also far less defensible ; for it had seldom 
anything better to allege on its behalf than motives of 
political expediency, or, more often, the headstrong 
passion of a ruler or a faction to silence the expressions 
of any opinions but their own. To enlarge upon this 
theme, did «pace permit it, would not be to digress from 
the proper subject of this narrative. For the Empire, as 
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C«u XIX. has been said more than once already, was fax less m 
institulion than a theory or doctrine. And hence it 
is not too much to say, that the ideas which have but 
recently ceased to prevail in Western Europe regarding 
the duty of the magistrate to compel uniformity injdoo 
trine and worship by the civil arm, may all be traced to 
the relation which theory established between the Rotaan 
Church and the Roman Empire; to the conception, 
in fact, of an Empire Church itself, \ 

Two of the ways in which the Reformation affected the 
described, its immediate political 
the results, and its far more profound doctrinal importance, 
^ regarding the nature of freedom 

eftheEm- Ihe province of government. A third, though 

parently almost superficial, cannot be omitted. Its name 
and its traditions, little as they retained of their former 
magic power, were still such as to excite the antipathy 
the German reformers. The form which the doctrine of 
the supreme importance of one faith and one body of the 
faithful had taken was the dominion of the ancient 
capital of the world through her spiritual head, the 
Roman bishop, and her temporal head, the Emperor. 
As the names of Roman and Christian had been once 
convertible, so long afterwards were those of Roman and 
Catholic. The Reformation, separating into its parts 
what had hitherto been one conception, attacked Roman* 
ism if not Catholicity, and formed religious communities 
which, while continuing to call themselves Christian, re* 
pudiated the form with which Christianity had been so 
long identified in the West As the Empire was founded 
upon the assumption that the linuts of Church and State 
ate exactly co-extensive, a change which withdrew half 
of its subjects from the one body while thc^ lematiied 
tnembets of the other, transformed it utterly, d^itrcqNsd 
^ the meaning imd value of its dd smngem^ 
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the Emperor into a strange and incongniotis position. Ch. XIX* 
To his Protestant subjects he was merely the titular head 
of the nation^ to the Catholics he was also the Defender 
and Advocate of their church. Thus from being chief of 
the whole state he became the chief of a party within it, 
the Corpus Catholicorum, as opposed to the Corpus 
Evangelicorum ; he lost what had been hitherto his most 
sacred claim to the obedience of the subject ; the awakened 
feeling of German nationality was driven into hostility to 
an institution whose title and history seemed to bind it 
to the centre of foreign tyranny. After exulting for seven 
centuries in the heritage of Roman rule, half of the nation 
cherished again the feeling with which their ancestors 
had resisted J ulius Caesar and Germanicus. T wo mutually 
repugnant systems could not exist side by side without 
striving to destroy one another. The instincts of theo- 
logical sympathy overcame the duties of political alle- 
giance, and men who were subjects both of the Emperor 
and of their local prince, gave most of their loyalty to 
him who professed their doctrines and protected their 
worship. For in North Germany princes as well as 
people were mostly Lutheran: in the southern and 
especially the south-eastern lands, where the magnates 
held to the old faith, Protestants were scarcely to be 
found except in the free cities and a few remote valleys 
among the mountains. The same causes which injured 
the Emperor's position in Germany swept away the last 
semblance of his authority through other countries. In 
the religious conflict which rent the Christian world for 
a i::!entury or more after Charles V, the Protestants pf 
England and France, of Holland and Sweden, thought 
of him as the ally of Spain, of the Vatican, of the Jesuits ; 
and he of whom it had been believed a century before 
thiit by nothing but his existence was the comii^ of 
on earth delayed* was in the eyes of the 
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northern divines either Antichrist himself or Antichrists 
foremost champion. The earthquake that opened a 
chasm in Germany was felt through Europe j its states 
and peoples marshalled themselves under two hostile 
banners, and with the Empire’s expiring power vanished 
that united Christendom it had been created to lead. 
f Some of the effects thus sketched began to shew 
themselves soon after that famous Diet of Worms, worn 
Luther’s appearance at which, in a.d. 1521,1 we may 
date the beginning of the Reformation. But just as \he 
end of the religious conflict in England can hardly be 
placed earlier than the Revolution in 1688, nor in France 
than the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes in 1685, 
so it was not till after more than a century of doubtful 
strife that the new order of things was fully and finally 
established in Germany^. The arrangements made at 
Augsburg in 1530, like most treaties on the basis of UH 
possidetis, were no better than a hollow truce, satisfying 
no one, and consciously made to be broken. The church 
lands which Protestants had seized, and Jesuit confessors 
urged the Catholic princes to reclaim, furnished an un- 
ceasing ground of quarrel. Neither party yet knew the 
strength of its antagonists sufficiently to abstain from in- 
sulting or persecuting their modes of worship, and the 
smouldering hate of half a century was kindled by the 
troubles of Bohemia into the Thirty Years’ W’ar. 

The imperial sceptre held for thirty-six years by the in- 
dolent and vacillating Rudolf II (1576-1612), the corrupt 
and reckless policy of whose ministers had done much to 
exasperate the already suspicious minds of the Protestants^ 
had now passed, after the shod reign of his brother 

^ Each German prince claimed, and usually securedi the right of 
citablishing uithin his territones the creed he adopted, according 
to the maxim: 'Cuius regio eiut religio.’ Lutheimas and the 
Calvinists applied this princ^le against each other. 
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Matthias, into the firmer grasp of Ferdinand the Second Ch, XIX. 
Jealous, bigoted, implacable, skilful in forming and con- ^^rdinand 
cealing his plans, resolute to obstinacy in carrying them 
out in action, the house of Hapsburg could have had no 
abler and no more unpopular leader in their second 
attempt to turn the Germanic Empire into an Austrian 
military monarchy. They seemed for a time as near to 
,the accomplishment of the project as Charles the Fifth 
had been. Leagued with Spain, backed by the Catholics rians of 
of Germany, served by the genius of Wallenstein, 
Ferdinand proposed nothing less than the extension of 
the Empire to its old limits, and the recovery of his 
crown’s full prerogative over all its vassals. Denmark and 
Holland were to be attacked by sea and land : Italy to 
be reconquered with the help of Spain ; Maximilian of 
Bavaria and Wallenstein to be rewarded with principalities 
in Pomerania and Mecklenburg. The latter general was 
all but master of Northern Germany when the successful 
resistance of Stralsund turned the wavering balance of 
the war. Soon after (a.d, 1630), Gustavus Adolphus Gustavus 
crossed the Baltic, and saved Europe from an impending 
reign of the Jesuits. Ferdinand’s high-handed pro- 
ceedings had already alarmed even the Catholic princes. 

Of his own authority he had put the Elector Palatine 
and other magnates to the ban of the Empire : he had 
transferred an electoral vote to Bavaria; had treated 
the districts overrun by his generals as spoil of war, 
to be portioned out at his pleasure; had unsettled all 
possession by requiring the restitution of church pro- 
perty occupied since a.d. 1555. The Protestants were 
helpless ; the Catholics, though they complained of the 
flagrant illegality of such conduct, did not dare to oppose 
it ; the rescue of Germany was the work of the Swedish 
king. In four campaigns he destroyed the armies and 
» UmhUM, brnther of Rudolf 11 , leigned from 161 a till 1619* 
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Ch. XIX. the prMigeof the Emperor ; devastated bis lands, emptied 
bis treasury, and left him at last so enfeebled that no 
subsequent successes could make him again formidable* 
Such, nevertheless, was the selfishness and apathy of the 
Protestant princes, divided by the mutual jealous)| of the 
Lutheran and the Calvinist party — some, like thelSaxon 
J^r^tumd Elector, inglorious descendant of the famous Maurice, 
S by the crafty Austrian ; others afraid to stir lest 

’a reverse should expose them unprotected to his\ ven- 
geance — that but for the interference of France the i^ssue 
of the long-protracted contest would have gone agmnst 
A.0* i<J34. them, although Wallenstein had now fallen by the hand 
of assassins suborned by Ferdinand 11 . It was the 
leading principle of Richelieu’s policy to depress the 
house of Hapsburg and keep Germany disunited : hence 
he encouraged Protestantism abroad while trampling it 
The p 4 ac 4 down at home. Like Cavour two centuries later, he idid 
not live to see the triumph his skill had won. That 
^ ’ triumph was sealed in a.d. 1648, on the utter exhaustion 
of all the combatants, and the treaties of Munster and 
Osnabriick were thenceforward the basis of the Germanic 
constitution. 



CHAPTER XX 


. THE PEACE OF WESTPHALIA; LAST STAGE 
IN THE DECLINE OF THE EMPIRE 

The Peace of Westphalia is the first, and, with theCHA».XX. 
possible exception of the Treaties of Vienna in 1815, 
the roost important of those attempts to reconstruct by 
diplomacy the European states-system which have played 
so large a part in modern history. It is important, 
however, less as marking the introduction of new princi- 
ples, than as winding up the struggle which had convulsed 
Garoany since the revolt of Luther, sealing its results, 
and closing definitely the period of the Reformation. 

Although the causes of disunion which the religious 
movement called into being had now been at work for 
more than a hundred years, their effects were not fully 
seen till it became necessary to establish a system which 
should represent the altered relations to one another of 
the German states. It may thus be said of this famous 
peace, as of the other so^alled ‘ fundamental law of the 
EfiJpire,* the Golden Bull, that it did no more than 
legalize a condition of things already in existence, but 
which by bemg legalized acquired new importance. To 
alt parties alike the result of the Thirty Years* War was 
thoroughly unsatisfactory— to the Protestants, who had 
lost Bohemia, and were still obhged to hold an inferiqt 
pteoe in the Sectoral college and in the Diet : to the ' 
f'twcwi to permit the exercise of 
Mjod wotship, and leave the church lands in the grasp 

p 
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Chap. XX. of sacrilegious spoilers : to the princes, who could not 
throw off the burden of imperial supremacy : to the 
Emperor, who could turn that supremacy to no practical 
account. No other conclusion was possible to a contest 
in which every one had been vanquished and nh one 
victorious ; which had ceased because while the rqpons 
for war continued the means of war had failed. Never- 
, theless, the substantial advantage remained with\the 
German princes, for they gained the formal recognition 
of that territorial independence whose origin may \ be 
placed as far back as the days of Frederick the Second, 
and the maturity of which had been hastened by the 
events of the last preceding century. It was, indeed, not 
only recognized but justified as rightful and necessary. 
For while the political situation, to use a current phrase, 
had changed within the last two hundred years, the eyes 
with which men regarded it had changed still more. 
Never by their fiercest enemies in earlier times, not once 
by Popes or Lombard republics in the heat of their 
strife with the Franconian and Swabian Caesars, had 
the Emperors been reproached as mere German kings, 
or their claim to be the lawful heirs of Rome denied. 
The Protestant jurists of the seventeenth century were 
the first persons who ventured to scoff at the pretended 
lordship of the world, and declare their Empire to be 
nothing more than a German monarchy, in dealing with 
which no superstitious reverence need prevent its subjects 
from making the best terms they could for themselves, 
and controlling a sovereign whose religious predilections 
bound him to their ecclesiastical enemies. 

Theina^ it is instructive to turn suddenly from Dante or 
Peter de Andlau to a book published shortly before A.D. 
1648, under the name of Hippolytus a Lapide^ and 

^ ^ Dt Raii$m SuUm inimfirU rnsir^ 
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notice the matter-of-fact way, and bitterly contemptuous Chaf.XX. 
spirit in which, disregarding the traditional glories of the 
Empire, he comments on its actual condition and pros- 
pects, Hippolytus, the pseudonym which the jurist 
Chemnitz assumed, urges with violence almost super- 
fluous that the Germanic constitution must be treated 
entirely as a native growth ; that the so-called ‘ lex regia* 
and the whole system of Justinianean absolutism which 
the Emperors had used so dexterously, were in their 
applications to Germany not merely incongruous but 
positively absurd. With eminent learning, Chemnitz ex- 
amines the early history of the Empire, draws from the 
unceasing contests of the monarch with the nobility the 
unexpected moral that the power of the former has been 
always dangerous, and is now more dangerous than ever, 
and then launches out into a long invective against the 
policy of the Hapsburgs, an invective which the ambition 
and harshness of the late Emperor (Ferdinand II) made 
only too plausible. The one real remedy for the evils 
that menace Germany he states concisely — ‘domus 
Austriacae extirpatio * : but, failing this, he would have 
the Emperor’s prerogative restricted in every way, and 
provide means for resisting or dethroning him. It was 
by these views, which seem to have made a profound 
impression in Germany, that the states, or rather France 
and Sweden acting on their behalf, were guided in the 
negotiations of Osnabriick and Munster. By extorting 
a full recognition of the sovereignty of all the princes, 

Catholics and Protestants alike, in their respective terri- 


tories, they bound the Emperor from any direct inter- 
ference with the administration, either in particular . 
districts or throughout the Empire. All affairs of public 


importance including the rights of making war or peace, 
of levying contributions, raising troops, building fortresses, 
pasiina or interpreting laws, were henceforth to be left a.». 1648* 
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in the hands of the Diet The Aulic Coundli 
which had been sometimes the engine of imperial oppre$* 
SHm, and always of imperial intrigue, was so restricted as to 
be comparatively harmless for the future. The 
of the Emperor were confined to the rights of granting 
titles and confirming tolls. In matters of religion, an 
exact though not perfectly reciprocal equality was ^tab- 
lished between the two chief ecclesiastical bodies,! and 
the right of * Itio in partes/ that is to say, of deciding 
questions in which religion was involved by amicable 
negotiations between the Protestant and Catholic states, 
instead of by a majority of votes in the Diet, was defi- 
nitely conceded. Both Lutherans and Calvinists were 
declared free from all jurisdiction of the Pope or any 
Catholic prelate. Thus the last link which bound Ger- 
many as a whole to Rome was snapped, the last of the 
principles by virtue of which the Empire had existed 4m 
abandoned. For the Empire now contained and recog- 
nized as its members persons >^ho formed a visible body 
at open war with the Holy Roman Church ; and its con- 
stitution admitted schismatics to a full share in all those 
» civil rigjhts which, according to the doctrines of the early 
Middle Age, could be enjoyed by no one who was out of 
the communion of the Otholic Church. The Peace of 
Westphalia was therefore an abrogation of the sove- 
reignty of Rome, and of the theory of Church and State 
with which the name of Rome was associated. And m 
this light was it regarded by Pope Innocent the Tenth, 
who commanded his legate to protest against it, and sub- 
sequently declared it void by the bull * Ze/d dmm 

^ Eveo then tbe Komaii pcmtlEi had lapsed intp that teolditigi 
mile tone (to uhhke the fiery brevity of Hildebnafi, or the ttm 
pechleo of Innocent III) which fora mg time thereafter ehameter* 
leeil thehr pahhc atteraacea Pope Itmocml the Tmth 
the fHmvfdme of the ueaty, Mpso li»e nalU, firlla, ^ 
hdttstih ilanuiatti feprohiae* lamhi, et efieM 
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Hie transfetence of power within the Empire from its C«ai**K:x* 
head to its members, was a small matter compared with 
the losses which the Empire suffered as a whole. The 
real gainers by the treaties of Westphalia were those who 
had borne the brunt of the battle against Ferdinand the 
Second and his son. To France were ceded Brisac, Loss of 
the Austrian part of Alsace, and the lands of the three 
bishoprics in Lorraine — Metz, Toul, and Verdun, which 
her armies had seized in a.d. 1552 ; to Sweden, northern 
Pomerania, Bremen, and Verden. There was, however, 
this difference between the position of the two, that 
whereas Sweden became a member of the German Diet 
for what she received (as the king of Holland was, until 
i866, a member for Dutch Luxemburg, and as the 
king of Denmark, up till the accession of Christian IX 
in 1863, was for Holstein), the acquisitions of France 
were delivered over to her in full sovereignty, and for 
ever (as it then seemed) severed from the Germanic 
bbdy* And as it was by their aid that the liberties 
of the Protestants had been won, these two states 
obtained at the same time what was more valuable 
than territorial accessions — the right of interfering at 
imperial elections, and generally whenever the provisions 
of the treaties of Osnabruck and Munster, which they 
had guaranteed, might be supposed to be endangered. 
l*he bounds of the Empire were further narrowed by the 
final separation of two countries, once integral parts of 
Germany, and up to this time legally members of her 
body* The United Provinces of Holland and the Swis^ 
Cohfoderation were, in a.i). 1648, declared independent 
The Peace of Westphalia is m era in the history of the 


pm, et pcrpctuo fote,’ In spite of which they tank 

Wll imty he fowid in voh xrii of the MmiUtripm 
ftwiadiilllov. eoth, jum 
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Chap. XX. Holy Empire not less clearly marked than the coronation 
of Otto the Great, or the death of Frederick the Second. 
Germany As from the days of Maximilian I it had borne a mixed 
after Ike or transitional character, well expressed by the ipme 
Feaee^ Romano-Germanic, so henceforth it is in everything but 
title purely and solely a German Empire. Properly, 
indeed, it was no longer an Empire at all, rat a 
Federation, and that of the loosest sort. For it haa no 
common treasury, no efficient common tribunals c,\no 
means of coercing a refractory member ^ ; its states wWe 
of different religions, were governed according to different 
forms, w^ere administered judicially and financially with- 
out any regard to each other. The traveller by rail in 
Central Germany used, up till 1866, to be amused to find, 
every hour or two, by the change in the soldiers* uniforms, 
and in the colour of the stripes on the railway fences, th^t 
he had passed out of one and into another of its mimatui*e 
kingdoms. Much more surprised and embarrassed w^ould 
he have been a century earlier, when, instead of the 
Number pf present twenty-two, there were three hundred petty prin- 
petiy inde-^ cipalities between the Alps and the Baltic, each ivith its 
states: ef court (in which the ceremonious pomp 

fectspfsuchoi Versailles was faintly reproduced), its little army, its 
separate coinage, its tolls and custom-houses on the 
frontier, its crowd of meddlesome and pedantic officials, 
presided over by a prime minister who was often the un- 

^ The Imperial Chamber (Kammergericht), institnted in a.d. 1495, 
continued, with frequent and long interruptions, to sit while the 
Empire lasted. But its slowness and formality passed that of any 
other legal body the world has yet seen, and it had no power to 
enforce its sentences. Till 1689 it sat at Speyer, whence the saying 
^Sfdrae htes spirant et non exspirant* ; in that year the French laid 
Speyer in ashes, and the Chamber vias in 1693 ei^tablished at Wets^ 
lar, where Goethe (who had gone thither as a law student) saw it 
4 nwdUiig over its work in 1773. The house of Charlotte the hereene 
of the jSrmas of Werther is still shewn in this sleepy littlh city* 

^ The ^ matricula ’ specifying the quota of each state to the itnpeikl 
amy conld not be nny lonj^ employed* 
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worthy favourite of his prince and sometimes the pensioner Chap XX 
of a foreign court. This vicious system, which paralyzed 
the trade, the literature, and the political thought of 
Germany, had been forming itself for some time, but did 
not become fully established until the Peace of Westphalia, 
by finally emancipating the princes from imperial control, 
had left them masters in their own territories. The 
impoverishment of the inferior nobility and the decline 
of the commercial cities caused by a war that had lasted 
a whole generation, removed every counterpoise to the 
power of the electors and princes, and made absolutism 
supreme just where absolutism is least defensible, its 
states too small to have any public opinion, stales in 
which everything depends on the monarch, and the 
monarch depends on his favourites. After a. d. 1648 
the provincial estates or parliaments became obsolete 
in most of these principalities, and powerless in the rest. 

Germany was forced to drink to its very dregs the cup of 
feudalism, feudalism from which all the sentiment that 
once ennobled it had departed. 

It is instructive to comf)are the results of the system of Feudalism 
feudality in the three chief countries of modern Europe, 

In France, the feudal head absorbed all the powers of Germany* 
the state, and left to the aristocracy only a few privileges, 
odious indeed, but politically worthless. In England, 
the mediaeval system expanded into a constitutional 
monarchy, w^here the landholding oligarchy was still 
strong, but the commons had won the full recognition of 
equal civil rights. In Germany, everything was taken 
from the sovereign, and nothing given to the people ; the 
representatives of those who had been fief-holders of 
the first and second rank before the Great Interregnum 
wart now , independent potentates ; and what had been 
ooce a monar^y was now an aristocratic federation. 

The Dfet, originally an assembly of the whole people, 
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Ciup.XN* And tbAtoafter of the feudal tenants-in-duel/ meeting 
&(»a time to time like our eaily English ParUamenti, 
became ha a.d. 1654 a pennanent body, at which die 
dectoro, princes, and cities were represented by thdr 
envoys. In other words, it was not so mudi a natmnal 
Parliament as an international congress of diplomati^ 
Ctmw if Where the sacrifice of imperial, or rather federal, rights 
rights was so complete, we may wonder thatime 
idwhMwc &rce of an Empire should have been retained at ^IL 
A mere German Empire would probably have perisheu, 
but the Teutonic people could not bring itself to abandon 
the venerable heritage of Rome. Moreover, the Germans 
were of all European peoples the most slow-moving and 
long-suffering ; and as, if the Empire had fallen, some- 
thing must have been erected in its place, they preferred 
to work on with the clumsy machine so long as it woul|l 
work at all. Properly speaking, it has no history after 
dus ; and the history of the particular states of Germany 
which takes its place is one of the dreariest chapters in 
the annals of mankind. It would be hard to find, from 
the Peace of Westphalia to the French Revolution, a single 
grand character or a single noble enterprise; a single 
sacrifice made to great public interests, a single instance 
in wdiich the welfare of the people was preferred to die 
sdfish passions of their princes. One ruler there was 
indeed of consummate powers, the ruler who by bufidmg 
np a strong and well-administered state became the true 
founder of that greatness which has enabled the Prussian 
kingdom to revive the Germanic Empire and to bear its 
weight But the policy of Frederick II was dirougbrntt 
a purely Prussian, rather than a German policy, mi 
dim^ he did much fat his sul^et^ he ^ ttotibing 
or by them, and gave no t^ppfOrtuniiy fiMr lib 
deveiopement amoqg them of sdif-gowemmeiN of df db 
sgnibi of GcRiuub; natioi»%. Itm kbisN^ of 
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the sevenlhenth and eighteenth centuries will always XX, 
be lead with interest ; but free and progressive countries 
have a history of peace not less rich and varied than 
that of war ; and when we ask for an account of the 
political life of Germany in the eighteenth century, we 
hear nothing but the scandals of buzzing courts, and the 
wrangling of diplomatists at never ending congresses. 

Useless and helpless as the Empire had become, it was 
not without its importance to the neighbouring countries, 
with whose fortunes it had been linked by the Peace of 
Westphalia. It was the pivot on which the political 
system of Europe was to revolve : the scales, so to speak, The 
which marked the equipoise of power that had become 
the grand object of the policy of all states. This modem of p&ttftr. 
travesty of the plan by which the theorists of the four- 
teenth century had proposed to keep the world at peace, 
used means less noble and attained its end no better than 
theirs had done. No one will deny that it was and is 
desirable to prevent a universal monarchy in Europe. 

But it may be asked whether a system can be considered 
successful which allowed Frederick of Prussia to seize 
Silesia, which did not check the aggressions of Russia 
and France upon their neighbours, which was for ever 
bartering and exchanging lands in every part of Europe 
without thought of the inhabitants, which permitted 
and was never able to redress such a calamity as the 
partitionment of Poland. And if it be said that bad 
as things have been under this system, they would have 
been worse without it, it is hard to refrain from asking 
whether any evils could have been greater than those 
which the people of Europe have suffered through 
constant wars with each other, and through the with- 
#ewa|^ even in time of peace, of so large a part of 
iMr ipnpiiMon from useful labour to be wasted in 
MfirAfttic standiniT armies. 
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Chap. XX. The result of the extended relations in which Germany 
Pmttm 0/ now found herself to Europe, with two foreign kings 
^inEurt^, never wanting an occasion, one of them never the wish, 
to interfere, was that a spark from her set the Continent 
ablaze, while flames kindled elsewhere were sure to roread 
hither. Matters grew worse as her princes inherits or 
created so many thrones abroad. The Duke of HoWein 
acquired Denmark, the Elector of Saxony Poland,! the 
Elector of Hanover England, the Archduke of Austria 
Hungary and Bohemia, while the Elector (originally 
Maigrave) of Brandenburg assumed, on the strength of 
non-imperial territories to the north-eastward which had 
come into his hands, the style and title of King of Prussia®. 
Thus the Empire seemed again about to embrace Europe; 
but in a sense far different from that which those words 
would have expressed under Charles and Otto. Its history 
for a century and a half is a dismal list of losses and dis- 
graces. The chief external danger was from French 
influence, for a time supreme, always menacing. For 
though Lewis XIV, on whom, in a. d. 1658, half the electoral 
college wished to confer the imperial crown, was before 
the end of his life an object of intense hatred, officially 
entitled ' Hereditary enemy of the Holy Empire V France 
had nevertheless a strong party among the princes at 
her beck. The Rhenish and Bavarian electors were her 
favourite tools. The ^ riunions^ begun in a.d. 1680, a 
pleasant euphemism for robbery in time of peace, added 
Strasburg and other places in Alsace, Lorraine, and 
Franche Comte to the monarchy of Lewis, and brought 
him nearer the heart of the Empire ; his ambition and 
cruelty were witnessed to by repeated wars, and by the 
devastation of the Rhine countries ; the ultimate though 

* A member of the Paktiimte kmily succeeded to the Ciowa of 
Sweden in 1654. 

< Efifmnd is hHiigm P 4 khs. 
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short-lived triumph of his policy was attained when Chap. XX 
Marshal Belleisle dictated the election of Charles VII in 
A.D, 1742. In the Turkish wars, when the princes left 
Vienna to be saved by the Polish king Sobieski, the 
Empire^s weakness appeared in pitiable light. There Weakness 
was, indeed, a complete loss of hope and interest in the 
old system. The princes had been so long accustomed Germany, 
to consider themselves the natural foes of a central 
government, that a request made by it was sure to be dis- 
regarded ; they aped in their petty courts the pomp and 
etiquette of Vienna or Paris, grumbling that they should 
be required to garrison the great frontier fortresses which 
alone protected them from an encroaching neighbour. 

The Free Cities had never recovered from the famines 
and sieges of the I'hirty Years’ War : Hanseatic greatness 
had waned, and the southern towns had sunk into languid 
oligarchies. All the vigour of the people in a somewhat 
stagnant age either found its sphere in rising states like 
the Prussia of Frederick the Great, or turned away from 
politics altogether into other channels. The Diet had 
become contemptible from the slowness with which it 
moved, and its tedious squabbles on matters the most 
frivolous. Many sittings were consumed in the discussion 
of a question regarding the time of keeping Easter, more 
ridiculous than that which had distracted the Western 
churches in the seventh century, the Protestants refusing 
^ to reckon by the reformed calendar because it was the 
work of a Pope. Collective action through the old organs 
was confessed impossible, when the common object of 
defence against France was sought by forming a league 
under the Emperor’s presidency, and when at European 
Congresses the Empire was not represented at alU. No 
change could come from the Emperor, whom the capitu- 

* Only the ^voys of the teveial states were present at Utrecht in 
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Ciuv.l^X, UUaon of A. 0. 1658 deposed ipso facto if be violated its 
I»<ovisiptis. As Oohm said, to k^p him from dding 
baim, he was kept from doing an^hing. 
iMpoUI, Yet little was lost by his inactivity, for what 

hoped from his action ? From the elect 1 of 
Albert the Second, a.d. 1437, to the death of Charke the 
ChofittVJ, Sixth, A.D. 1740, the sceptre had remained in the t»nds 
4 of one family. So far from being fit subjects for undis* 

tinguishing invective, the Hapsburg Emperors may be 
( contrasted favourably with the contemporary dynasties of 

France, Spain, or England. Their policy, viewed as a 
whole from the days of Rudolf I downwards, had been 
neither conspicuously tyrannical, nor faltering, nor dis- 
honest. But it had been almost always a selfish family 
policy. Entrusted with an office which might, if there 
be any power in those memories of the past to which tl^e 
champions of hereditary monarchy were wont to appeal, 
have stirred their^ sluggish souls with some enthusiasm 
for the heroes on whose throne they sat, some wish to 
advance the glory and the happiness of Germany, they 
had cared for nothing, sought nothing, used the Empire 
as an instrument for nothing but the attainment of their 
own personal or dynastic ends. Placed on the eastern 
v«:ge of Germany, the Hapsburgs had added to their 
ancient lands in Austria proper, Styria and Tyrol, non^ 
German tenitories far more extensive, and had ^u$ 
become the chiefs of a separate and independent state. 
They endeavoured to reconcile its interests with the 
interests of the Empire, so long as it seemed possible to 
lecover part ofthe old imperial prerogative But when siidi 
herpes were dashed by the d^eatfit of the Thirty Yeai$* 
War, they hesitated no longer between an elective 
end tbo rule of thesr hereditary domimons, and 0^^ 
pmted themselves thmicefoilh in Enio|peiuik|mHf^ IbbtilS 
dbe represmitatires of bht as hefids ^ 
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Atmtrian laonarchy. There would have been nothing Cuak XX. 
0^ipabte in this bad they not at the same time continued 
to entangle Germany in wars with which she had no 
cioncorn : to waste her strength in tedious combats with 
the Turks^ or plunge her into a new struggle with France, 
not to defend her frontiers or recover the lands she had 
lost, but that some scion of the house of Hapsburg might 
reign in Spain or Italy. Watching the whole course of 
their foreign policy, marking how in a. d. 1736 they had 
bartered away Lorraine for Tuscany, a German for a non- 
German territory, and seeing how at home they opposed 
every scheme of reform which could in the least degree 
trench upon their own prerogative, how they strove to 
obstruct the imperial chamber lest it should interfere with 
their own Aulic council, men were driven to separate the 
body of the Empire from the imperial office and its pos- 
sessors^, and when plans for reinvigorating the one 
failed, to leave the others to their fate* Still the old line Carnes ef 
clung to the crown with that Hapsburg gripe which has ^ 

almost passed into a proverb. Odious as Austria was, the 
no one could despise her, or fancy it easy to shake her 
commanding position in Europe. Her alliances were 
fortunate : her designs were steadily pursued : her dis- 
membered territories always returned to her. Though 
the imperial throne continued strictly elective, it was im- 
pdmtble not to be influenced by long prescription. Pro- 
jects were repeatedly formed to set the Hapsburgs aside 
by Meeting a prince of some other lines or by passing 
a law that there should never be more than two, or four, 

* Wa hmm anfortwiately no term* to correspond to the dhliiiction 
lapMied hf the German * Reich * and ^ Kaiserthnm.* 

’ $0 the Elector of Saxony proposed m 153a that, Albert H, 

III, and Maximilian having been all of one kanee, 
mmeeseor should be chosen from some other* Moser, 

See the various ^i^tempta of Fraaoe in Meeer* 
engagements (Wahlcapitulation) of ewnry Kmyejm 
hmm bbk'imt th attempt to vmt the throne hereditary in hlsfam% 
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Chap. XX. successive Emperors of the same house. France ever 
and anon renewed her warnings to the electors, that their 
freedom was passing from them, and the sceptre becoming 
hereditary in one haughty family i. But it was felt that 
a change would be difficult and disagreeable, and that the 
heavy expense and scanty revenues of the Empire required 
to be supported by larger patrimonial domains than post 
German princes possessed. The heads of states \ like 
Prussia and Hanover, states whose size and wealth would 
have made them suitable candidates, were Protestants, 
and thus practically excluded both by the connexion of the 
imperial office with the Church, and by the majority of 
Roman Catholics in the electoral college who, however 
jealous they might be of Austria, were led by habit and by 
sympathy to rally round her in moments of peril. The 
one occasion on which these considerations were dis- 
regarded shewed their force. On the extinction of the 
male line of Hapsburg in the person of Charles the 
Sixth, the intrigues of the French envoy, Marshal Belle- 
CJkar/€s isle, procured the election of the Elector Charles Albert 
P//, 1 74a- of Bavaria, who stood first among the Catholic princes. 

His reign was a succession of misfortunes and ignominies. 
Fraruis /, Driven from Munich by the Austrians, the head of the 
1745-1765. Holy Empire lived in Frankfort on the bounty of France, 

^ In 1658 France offered to subsidize the Elector of Bavaria if he 
would become Emperor. 

* Whether an Evangelical was eligible for the office of Emperor 
was a question often debated, but never actually raised by the candi- 
dature of any but a Roman Catholic prince. The * exacta aequalitas ’ 
conceded by the Peace of Westphalia might appear to include so 
important a privilege. But it xna»t be remembered that the peculiar 
idation In which the Emperor stood to the Holy Roman Church was 
ooe~whtch no one out of the communion of that Church could hold, 
and that the coronaticm oaths could not have been taken by, nor 
the coronation ceremonies (among which was a sort of ordination) 
performed upon a Protestant, 

The Emperor Sigtsmnnd is said to have official as a deacon at 
a solemn mass at the opening of the Cotmcil of Comimm, mi 
dmnted the GospeU , 
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cursed by the country on which his ambition had brought Chap.XX. 
the miseries of a protracted war I The choice in 1745 
of Duke Francis of Lorraine, husband of the archduchess 
of Austria and queen of Hungary, Maria Theresa, was 
meant to restore the crown to the only power capable 
of wearing it with dignity : in Joseph the Second, her 
son, it again rested on the brow of a scion of the 
ancient line In the w’ar of the Austrian succession, 
which followed the death of Charles the Sixth, the Em- 
pire as a body took no part ; in the Seven Years’ War its 
whole might broke in vain against one resolute member. 

Under Frederick the Great Prussia approved herself at Seven 
least a match for France and Austria leagued against her, 
and the semblance of unity which the predominance of a 1763.*^^ 
single power had hitherto given to the Empire w^as replaced 
by the avowed rivalry of two military monarchies. The Joseph //, 
Emperor Joseph the Second, a sort of philosopher-king, 
than whom few have more narrowly missed greatness, 

^ ^The bold Bavarian, in a luckless hour, 

Tries the dread summits of Caesarean power; 

With unexpected legions bursts away, 

And sees defenceless realms receive his sway. . . , 

The baffled prince in honour’s flattering bloom 
Of hasty greatness finds the fatal doom; 

"His foes* derision and his subjects’ blame, 

And steals to death from anguish and from shame.* 

Johnson, Vanity of Human Wishes, 

** The following nine reasons for the long continuance of the 
Empire in the House of llapsburg are given by Pfeffinger ( 
illustraius), writing early in the eighteenth century : — 

1. The great power of Austria. 

2. Her wealth, now that the Empire was so poor. 

5. The majority of Catholics among the electors. 

4. Her fortunate matrimonial alliances. 

5. Her moderation. 

6. The memory of benefits conferred by her. 

7. The example of evils that had followed a departure from the 

blood of former Caesars. 

8* The fear of the confusion that would ensue if she were 
deprived of the crown. 

^ Her own eagerness to have it 
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Chai*.XX« mad^ a desperate effort to set things strivmg to 
restore the disordered finances, to purge and vivify the 
Imperial Cfjatnber. Nay, he renounced the intolerant 
policy of his ancestors, quarrelled with the Popeft and 
presumed to visit Rome, whose streets heard once more 
the shout that had been silent for three centuries, \Long 
live our Emperor 1 You are in your own house ; \ You 
are the master 0 / But his indiscreet haste was met by 
a sullen resistance, and he died disappointed in plans for 
which the time was not yet ripe, leaving no result savewe 
league of princes which Frederick the Great had formed 
ilt to oppose his designs on Bavaria. His successor, Leopold 
Second, abandoned the projected reforms, and a calm, 
the calm before the hurricane, settled down again upon 
/^ne, Germany. The existence of the Empire was almost for- 
gotten by its subjects ; there was nothing to remind th^m 
of it but a feudal investiture nowand then at Vienna (real 
feudal rights were obsolete, as Joseph II found when he 
tried to enforce them); a concourse of solemn old 
lawyers at Wetzlar puzzling over interminable suits v, and 
some thirty diplomatists at Regensburg, the relics of that 
ThtDku Imperial Diet where once a hero-king, a Frederick or 
a Henry, enthroned amid mitred prelates and steel-clad 
barons, had issued laws for every tribe from the Mediter* 
lanean to the Baltic The solemn triflings of this so^ 

• Tile Pope Qn<lertook a journey to Vienna to mollify Joseph, and 
met with a sufficiently cold reception. When he saw the famous 
ttiaistef Katmitz and gave him his hand to kiss, KauniU took it and 
^ook it. 

* Joseph was the first Emperor since Charles the Bald who had kept 
his Chnstmas at Rome. 

^ Shortly before the Empire ended, there were more than slaty 
fhcmsand lawsuits waiting to be heard. 

s Itt 1764 the revenue of the Emperor (fltom the Emphw) 
esfimated at ib, 8S4 florins and 3a krenteers. Some one raMxhs 
that one day’h journey, in Germany, take a traveller thro^ 
die territories of a free city, a iOvei*el(m ahbo^ a village helong% 
to an imperial ltiri|^ and the domirnmia of a laadgravOi 4 43 Mb 
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called * Diet of Deputation ' — which Frederick the Great C«. XX. 
compared to dogs in a yard baying the moon — have 
probably never been equalled elsewhere L Questions of 
precedence and title, questions whether the envoys of 
princes should have chairs of red cloth like those of the 
electors, or only of the less honourable green, whether 
they should be served on gold or on silver, how many 
hawthorn boughs should be hung up before the door of 
each on May day ; these, and such as these, it was their 
chief employment not to settle but to discuss. The 
pedantic formalism of old Germany passed that of 
Spaniards or Turks ; it had now crushed under a moun- 
tain of rubbish whatever meaning or force its old institu- 
tions had contained. It is the penalty of greatness that 
its form should outlive its substance ; that gilding and 
trappings should remain when that which they were 
meant to deck and clothe has departed. So our sloth or 
our timidity, not seeing the mischief which a soulless 
sham can do, maintains in being what once was good 
long after it has become helpless and hopeless : so now 
at the close of the eighteenth century, strings of sounding 
titles were all that was left of the Empire which Charles 
had founded, and Frederick had adorned, and Dante 
had sung. 

The German mind, just beginning to put forth the/w/iusjj® 
first blossoms of its noblest literary epoch, turned away 
in disgust from the spectacle of ceremonious imbecility 
more than Byzantine. National feeling seemed gone 
from princes and people alike. Not to speak of cynical 
monarchs like Frederick the Great and Joseph II, even 
Less^, who did more than any one else to create the 

4 jpiin^se* sadi a king, so small, so numerous, and so diverse were the 

t ^said etf the Diet, ^ £s ist ein Schattenblld, eine Versammiuklg 
ail feyidatea die laelir mit Forroallen als mit Sachaa tkih 
aad^ Wie Hofhwnde, den Hmid aabdUea. 
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Ch.XX. Germwi literary spirit, says, ‘Of the love of country 
I have no conception : it appears to me at best a heroic 
weakness* which I am right glad to be without’ There 
were nevertheless persons who saw how fatal sflch a 
system was, lying like a nightmare on the people’s soul. 
Speaking of the Union of Princes (Furstenbund) fopned 
by Frederick of Prussia to preserve the existing\con* 
dition of things, Johannes von Muller writes » : ‘ If the 
German Union serves for nothing better than to mainpiin 
the status quo^ it is against the eternal order of God, 
by which neither the physical nor the moral world 
remains for a moment in the status quo, but all is life and 
motion and progress. To exist without law or justice, 
without security from arbitrary imposts, doubtful whether 
we can preserve from day to day our children, our honour, 
our liberties, our rights, our lives, helpless before superior 
force, without a beneficial connection between our states, 
without a national spirit at all, this is the status quo 
of our nation. And it was this that the 'Union was 
meant to maintain. If it be this and nothing more, then 
bethink you how when Israel saw that Rehoboam would 
not hearken, the people gave answer to the king and 
spake, “ What portion have we in David, or what inherit- 
ance in the son of Jesse ? to your tents, 0 Israel ; David, 
see to thine own house.” See then to your own houses, 
ye princes.’ 

Nevertheless, though the Empire stood like a corpse 
brought forth from some Egyptian sepulchre, ready to 
crumble at a touch, there seemed no reason why it should 
not stand so for centuries more. Fate was kind, and 
slew it in the light. 

* DeutseJUamh Erwurhtttgm vm F^rtteniund*. 
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FALL OF THE EMPIRE 

Goethe has described the uneasiness with which, in Ch. XXI. 
the days of his childhood, the burghers of his native 
Frankfort saw the walls of the Roman Hall covered with * 79 *“*®®*' 
the portraits of Emperor after Emperor, till space was 
left for few, at last for one*. In a.d. 1792 Francis the 
Second mounted the throne of Augustus, and the last 
place was filled. Three years before there had arisen on 
the western horizon a little cloud, no bigger than a man’s 
hand, and now the heaven was black with storms of ruin. 

There was a prophecy \ dating from the first days of the 
Empire’s decline, that when all things were falling to 
pieces, and wickedness rife in the world, a second 
Frankish Charles should rise as Emperor to purge and 
heal, to bring back peace and purify religion. If this 
was not the mission of the avatar who had risen to be 
First Consul and thereafter Emperor among the West 
Franks, he was at least anxious to tread in the steps and 
revive the glories of the hero whose throne he professed 
to have again erected. We may smile at the historical 
paialiel with which the Bonapartist courtiers flattered 
their lord in a. d. 1804, the parallel between the heir of 
a long line of fierce Teutonic chieftains, whose vigorous 

• WehrhtU mid Dieitung, bk. 1. The Romer Saal b Btill one of 
the righti td Frankfort. The portrait*, however, which one now 
Met in lt( seen to be all or nearly all of them modem; and few 
have any merit a* wprka of art. 

* Cirmiea, ap. Sduudium, TrattetH*m. 
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Ch. XXL geatm $<^i«ed what it could of the mcmkish leartiiug 
<rf the eighth oentury, and the son of the Corsksm lawyer, 
with all the tmlliance of a Frenchman and all the re$olnte 
profundity of an Italian, reared in, yet only half beUeving, 
the ideas of the Encyclopaedists, swept up into me seat 
of absolute power by the whirlwind of a revojtition. 
Alcuin and Talleyrand are not more unlike than are their 
masters. But though in the characters and tem^r of 
the men there is little resemblance, though their Embires 
agree in this only, and hardly even m this, that both were 
founded on conquest, there is nevertheless a sort of grand 
historical similarity between their positions. Both were 
the leaders of fiery and warlike nations, the one still 
untamed as the creatures of their native woods, the other 
drunk with revolutionary fury. Both aspired to found, 
and seemed for a time to have succeeded in founding, 
universal monarchies. Both were gifted with a strong 
and susceptible imagination, which if it sometimes over-* 
bore their judgment, was yet one of the truest and highest 
elements of their greatness. As the one looked back to 
the kings under the Jewish theocracy and the Emperors 
of Christian Rome, so the other thought to model himself 
after Julius Caesar and Charlemagne. For, useful as was 
the fancied precedent of the title and career of the great 
Carolingian to a chief determined to be king, yet unabie 
to be king after the fashion of the Bourbons, and seductive 
as was such a connection to the imaginative vanity of the 
French people, it was no studied purpose or simula^g 
art that led Napoleon to remind his subjects so fr^uentt^f 
rrf* the hero he claimed to represent No one Wi4s 
the records of his life can doubt that he believe^ as fully 
w h® believed anything, that the same destiny whit^ had 
/Jbr W uiade Frsmoe the centre of the modem wo^ had also 

appointed Mm sit <«ithe ttiitmeaiidmtiy 
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ms the Caesftts had mied it from Rome®, Imaginative Cm* XXt 
minds are apt to be swept away by the dreams they have 
diemselves created* Napoleon began by invoking the 
memories of Charlemagne to serve his purposes: the 
memories of Charlemagne ended by dominating him* 

It was in this belief that he went to the ancient capital of 
the Frankish Emperors to receive there the Austrian 
recognition of his imperial title : that he talked of ' re- 
vendicating’ Catalonia and Aragon, because they had 
formed a part of the Carolingian realm, though they had 
never obeyed any descendant of Hugh Capet • that he 
undertook a journey to Nimwegen, where he had ordered NapoUm^ 
the ancient palace to be restored, and inscribed on its ' 

walls his name below that of Charles : that he summoned 
Pius VII to attend his coronation, as Pope Stephen had 
come ten centuries before to instal Pipin in the throne of 
the last Merovingian. The same desire to be regarded 
as lawful Emperor of the West shewed itself in his 
assumption of the Lombard crown at Milan; in the 
words of the decree by which he annexed Rome to 
the Empire, ‘revoking the donations which my prede- 
cessors, the French Emperors, have made<i ' ; in the title 
‘ King of Rome,’ which he bestowed on his ill-fated son, 
in imitation of the German ‘King of the Romans V 
So too he called himself ‘ Emperor of the French,’ net 
^ of France ’ ; and as he had brought within his dominions 
not <mly parts of north-western Germany but also Rome 
and <be Piq^al states, ‘ the Empire ’ had plainly become 
much inore than French. It was, like the Carolingian 
realn^^ not a national monarchy, though one which rested 


» Note XIV at end* 

f pa coaciiler ces grands Inierlts [of political order and 
llaiil aatterlty of Hbt Pope] qu'en annnlattt les cUmatKms d«s 
I fanaiil, ms pidddeessetus, et ea rdnnissant las dtats 

Note C, 
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XXI. on the dominance of a nation We are even told that 
it was at one time his intention to eject the Hapsburgs, 
and be chosen Roman Emperor in their stead. Had 
this been done, the analogy would have been complete 
between the position which the French ruler held to 
the house of Austria now, and that in which Charles and 
Otto had stood to the distant Caesars of the Eaa, It 
was curious to see the spiritual head of the Catholic cmurch 
turning SLway from his ancient ally to the reviving power 
of France — France, where the Goddess of Reason 'had 
been honoured with festivals eight years before — just as 
his predecessor had sought the help of the first Caro- 
lingians against his Lombard enemies The difference 
was indeed great between the feelings wherewith Pius the 
Seventh addressed his ‘ very dear son iii Christ,’ and those 
that had pervaded the intercourse of Pope Hadrian »the 
First with the son of Pipin ; just as the contrast is strange 
between the principles that shaped Napoleon’s policy 
and the vision of a theocracy that had floated before the 
mind of Charles. Neither comparison is much to the 
advantage of the modern ; but Pius might be pardoned 
for catching at any help in his distress, and Napoleon 
found that the protectorship of the church strengthened 
his position in France, and gave him dignity in the eyes 
of Christendom 

^ He did not annex Spain and Naples to * the Empire,* but kept 
them as separate kingdoms under his brothers (the latter ultimately 
under Mnrat). There were political reasons for this course, but it is 
at least an interesting coinciaence that neither country had belong;ed 
to the Carolingtan Empire* 

^ Pope Pius VII wrote to the Pir^t Consul, * Carissime in Chrfsto 
Fiji noster . . . « tarn perspect.'i sunt itobis tuac voluntatis sttidia erga 
nos, ut qmtUscunque ope aliqua in itbus nostris indigemus, earn a 
te fidenter petere non dubitare debeamns.* 

^ Let us place side by side the letters of Hadrian to Charles in the 
CarolinHs^ and the following preamble to the Concordat pi 
A.f). I8ai, between the First Consul and the Pope (which I quote 
from the Bullmium and snaik the changes of a 

thousand years* 
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A swift succession of triumphs had left only one thing Ch. XXL 
still preventing the full recognition of the Corsican warrior 
as sovereign of Western Europe, and that one was the 
existence of the old Romano-Germanic Empire. Napo- TheFrench 
leon had not long assumed his new title when he began f 
to mark a distinction between ‘ la France * and ‘ I’Empire 
fran^ais.* France had, since a.d. 1792, advanced to the 
Rhine, and, by the annexation of Piedmont, bad over- 
stepped the Alps ; the French Empire included, besides 
the kingdom of Italy, a mass of dependent states, Naples, 

Holland, Switzerland, and many German principalities, 
the allies of France in the same sense in which the ‘ socii 
populi Romani * were allies of Rome. When the last 
of Pittas coalitions had been destroyed at Austerlitz, and a.d. 1805. 
Austria had made her submission by the peace of Pres- 
burg, the conqueror felt that his hour was come. He had 
now overcome two Emperors, those of Austria and 
Russia, claiming to represent the old and the new Rome 
respectively, and had in eighteen months created more 
kings than had the occupants of the Romano-Germanic 
throne in as many centuries. It was time, he thought, to 
sweep aw'ay obsolete pretensions, and claim the sole 
inheritance of that Western Empire, of which the titles 
and ceremonies of his court presented a grotesque imita- 
tion*. The task was an easy one after what had been 
already accomplished. Previous wars and treaties had wany. 

‘ Gabemiiim reipublicae [GalUcae] recognoscit religionem Catholi* 
cam Apostohcam Romanam cam esse religionem quam longe maxima 
pars civinm GalUcae reipublicae profitetur. 

^Summus pontifex pari modo recognoscit eandem religionem 
maximam utilitatem maximumquc decus percepisse et hoc quoque 
tempore pracstolari ex catholico cultu in Gallia constitute, necnuii 
ex pe^ulia i eius professione quam faciunt reipublicae consules. 

* He had arch -chancellors, arch-treasurers, and so forth. 

Legion of Honour, which was thought important enough to ^ 
mentlooed in the coronation oath, was m^t to be something 
the mediaeval orders of knighthood, whose connection with the 
has already been mentioned. 
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Ch. XXI. so redistributed the territories and changed the consti^ 
tution of the Germanic Empire that it cOuld hardly 
be said to exist in anything but name. In French history 
Napoleon appears as the restorer of peace, the rebuilder 
of the shattered edifice of social order, the author of a 
code and an administrative system which the Bovbcms 
who dethroned him were glad to preserve. Abro^ he 
was the true child of the Revolution, and conquered only 
to destroy. It was his mission — a mission more t^ne- 
ficent in its result than in its intention or its means i— to 
break up in Germany and Italy the pernicious system 
of petty principalities, to reawaken the spirit of the 
people, to sweep away the relics of an outworn feudalism, 
and leave the ground clear for the growth of newer and 
better forms of political life. Since a. d. 1797, when 
Austria at Campo Formio perfidiously exchanged {the 
Netherlands for the territories of Venice, territories which 
she had no more right to receive than the French Republic 
had to give, the work of destruction had gone on apace. 
All the German princes west of the Rhine had been 
dispossessed, and their territories incorporated with 
France, while the rest of the country had been revolu- 
tionized by the arrangements of the peace of Luneville 
and the * Indemnities,’ dictated by the French to the 
Diet in February 1803. New kingdoms were erected^ 
electorates created and extinguished, the lesser princes 
mediatized, the free cities occupied by troops and be- 
stowed on some neighbouring potentate. More than any 
other change, the secularization of the dominions of the 
prince-bishops and abbots proclaimed the &11 of the Old 
i^nstitution, whose principles Ead required the existe]^ 

I fislitiss towsrUs Gfimsay my be Omt 

be once used, * 11 hm ddpeyser }’ A|lenii|;iie,' 

Agiuatin a letter to bU bmtbar Loebi, be * V<m mtm hnM 

(flu* ef Oerauua a seeceieiy 
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of a spiritual alongside of the temporal aristocracy. The Ch* XXI, 
Smperor Francis, foreboding the events that were 
at hand, partly in order to meet Napoleon’s assumption 
.<rf the imperial name by depriving that name of its special 
meaning and sanctity, began in a.d. 1805 to style himself 
* Hereditary Emperor of Austria,* while not yet abandon- 
ing his former title K The next act of the drama was 
one in which we may more readily pardon the ambition 
of a foreign conqueror than the selfishness of the German 
princes, who broke every tie of ancient friendship and 
duty to grovel at his throne. By the Act of the Con- The Cmfi 
federation of the Rhine signed at Paris, July 17, 1806, ^ 

Bavaria, Wiirtemberg, Baden, and several other states, ^ 
sixteen in all, withdrew from the body and repudiated the 
laws of the Empire, while on August ist the French 
envoy at Regensburg announced to the Diet that his 
master, who had consented to become Protector of the 
Confederate princes, no longer recognized the existence 
of the Empire, Francis the Second resolved at once AMkatim 
to anticipate this new Odoacer, and by a declaration, 
dated August 6th, 1806, resigned the imperial dignity. 

The instrument announces that finding it impossible, 
in the altered state of things, to fulfil the obligations 


^ Thatladocmaents issued by the Emperor during these two years 
he Is styled * Homan Emperor Elect, Herratary Emperor of Austria * 
(mwl&hfter Kbmiseber Kaiser, Erbkaiser von Oesterreich). 

i *X1ris Act of Confederattott of the Rhine (Hheinbnnd) is printed 
in Koch*S TtuiUs (continued by Schdll), vol. viii, and Meyer’s 
Intis CmUstUraHmis Gemwmeae, vol. i. It has every 
ntl^;»e|uaA0e of being a tiunslation from the French, and was no 
doujbierriginally drawn up in that language. Kapoleon is called in 
one place ‘ Det luUnliohe Monarch, dessen Absienten sich stets mit 
den wihieh Intexnssen Beutschlands iibereinstitnmend geseigt haben,’ 
(fhe laid Monarch, whose views have shewn themselves always in 
WlA tlj# true interests of Germany.) The phrase * 

4oes n# occur { we hear only of the • German Emwe, 
of smtet* (Staatskarper)i and so fotth. This Con- 

wimdvenmally by every G 

f FntmiK SMotal Mesten, and Brunswick, 
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Ch, XXL imposed by the engagements taken at his election he 
• considers as dissolved the bonds which attached him to 
the Germanic body, releases from their allegiance the 
States of which it consisted, and retires to the government 
of his hereditary dominions under the title of * tmperor 
of Austria Throughout, the term * German Empire * 
{Deutsches ReicK) is employed. But it was the crown 
of Augustus, of Constantine, of Charles, of Otto, ol Maxi- 
milian, that Francis of Hapsburg laid down, andW new 
era in the world^s history was marked by the fall\of its 
End cf the most venerable institution. One thousand and six years 
Ewptre. Pope had crowned the Frankish king in 

St. Peter’s, eighteen hundred and fifty-eight years after 
Caesar had conquered at Pharsalia, the Holy Roman 
Empire came to its end. 

There was a time when this event would have been 
thought a sign that the last days of the world w0re at 
hand. But in the whirl of change that had bewildered 
men since a. d. 1789, it passed almost unnoticed. No 
one could yet fancy how things would end, or what sort 
of a new order would at last shape itself out of chaos. 
When Napoleon’s universal monarchy had dissolved, and 
the old landmarks shewed themselves again above the 
receding waters, it was commonly supposed that the Em- 
pire would be re-established on its former footing ». Such 
was indeed the wish of many states, and among them of 
Great Britain, whose sovereign was in respect of Hanover 

Hisioire des TraiUs^ vol. viii. The original may be found in 
Meyer’s Corpus luris Con/oederatioms Gernutmcaet vol. i. p. 70. It 
IS a document in no way remarkable, except from the ludicrous re- 
^ semblance which its language suggests to the circular in which a 
tradesman, announcing the dissolution of an old partnership, solicits, 
and hopes that by close attention to business he may merit, a con- 
tinuance of his cnstomcfs* patronage to his business, whkh will 
bencefofdi be carried on under the name of, dec., dee* 

» Koch (SchdU), Ristoin des TmUs^ vol td. pp, ^57 s<|q. i 
Hiusser, JOtstMe GmhkhtOf vol. iv. 
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a member of the Germanic body*. Though a simple Ch. XXL 
revival of the old Romano-Germanic Empire was plainly 
out of the question, it still appeared to them that Germany 
would be best off under the presidency of a single hea^ 
entrusted with the ancient office of maintaining peace 
among the members of the confederation. But the new 
kingdoms, Bavaria especially, were unwilling to admit a 
superior ; Prussia, elated at the glory she had won in 
the war of independence, would have disputed the aown 
with Austria ; Austria herself cared little to resume an 
office shorn of much of its dignity, with duties to perform 
and no resources to enable her to discharge them. Use 
was therefore made of an expression in the Peace of 
Paris which spoke of uniting the German states by a 
federal bond f, and the Congress of Vienna was decided ^ 
by the wishes of Austria and the difficulty of bringing the { 
various monarchs to agree to anything else, to establish a 1815. 
league of states. Thus was brought into existence the 
Germanic Confederation— an institution confessed almost C*r- 

from its birth to be a temporary expedient, an unsatis-^^ ”*j ^ 9 ^' 
factory compromise between the reality of local sovereignty a a 181 j- 
and the semblance of national union, which, after an 
ignoble and often-threatened life of half a century, fell un- 
regretted upon the fields of Koniggratz and Langensalza. 

* Great Britain had refused In 1806 to recognize the dissolution of 
the £m]Hie. And it may indeed be maintained that in point of law 
the Empire was never extinguished at all, but lived on as a sort of 
disemlmied spirit For it is clear that, technically speaking, the 
abdication ofasovereign destroys onlyhisown rights, and does not dis- 
solve the state over which he presides. Perhaps the Elector of Saxony 
might, legally, as imperial Vicar during an interregnum, have snm<> 
meoed the electoral college to meet and choose a new Emperor. 

* * Ln dtats d’Allemagne seir'nt inddpavlans et unU ^ on lien 
hlddflttif. — JVfrfinrv iu TredUs, vol. xi. p. 257. 



CHAPTER XXII I 

SUMMARY AND REFLECTIONS , 

XXIL After what has been already said in examinini each 
of the phases through which the Holy Empire ps^ssed, 
only a few concluding pages are needed to describe its 
character and to sum up the results of its }ong<continued 
life. A general character can hardly help being either 
mmmary. yJ^g^g qj misleading, for the aspects which the Empire 
took are as many and as various as the ages and con* 
ditions of society during which it continued to exist 
Among the peoples around the Mediterranean, whosi^ na- 
tional feelmg had died out, whose national foiths were 
extinct or had turned to superstition, whose thought and 
art had lost their force and freshness, there arose a 
gigantic milinury power, the power first of a city, then of 
an administrative system culminating in an irresponsible 
monarch, which pressing with equal weight on all its 
subjects, gave them a new imperial nationality, and 
beoune to them a religion as well as a government. 
When this system, weakened by internal decay, was at 
length beginning to dissolve, the tribes of the North 
cune down, too rude to maintain the elaborate institu- 
tions they found subtisting, too few and scatteted to 
introduce their own simpler institutions, and in the wititer- 
confiinon that fotloa^ the idea of a dviHxed omnasam- 
wealth would have penshd, had not tite assoditioti ef a 
yotBtf aikt vigorous fitith with the name 
of 11^ fmrmed tiie ibimdatitm fbr i 
weak, but mowliv ckiie and diUBabtss T he n thO stMiog 
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hltlid of the first Frankish Emperor raised the fallen Cw- XXH. 
image and bade the nations bow down to it once more. 

Under him it was for some brief space a sort of military 
theocracy j under his German successors the first of 
feudal kingdoms, the centre of European chivalry. As 
feudalism wanes, the imperial office, as well as the im- 
perial idea, was again transformed, and after promising 
for a time to become an hereditary Hapsburg monarchy, 
it sank at last into the presidency, not more dignified 
than powerless, of an international league. 

To the modem world, penetrated by a critical and Perp^im^ 

practical spirit, a perpetuation under conditions so diverse 

t • name at 

of the same name and the same pretensions appears at Rome. 

first sight absurd, a phantom too vain to impress the 
most superstitious mind. Closer examination corrects 
such a notion. No power was ever based on foundations 
more sure and deep than those which Rome laid during 
three centuries of conquest and four of undisturbed 
dominion. If her empire had been an hereditary or 
local kingdom, it might have fallen with the extinction of 
the royal line, the overthrow of the tribe, the destruction 
of the city, to which it was attached. But it was not so 
limited. It was imperishable because it was universal \ 
and when its power had ceased, it was remembered with 
awe and love by the races whose separate existence it 
had destroyed, ^ause it had spared the weak while it 
smoto down the strong ,• because it had granted equal 
K%hts to all, and closed against none of its subjects the 
path of honourable ambition. \Vhen the military power 
of the conquering city had departed, her sway over the 
wo^ of thought began. By her the Greek theory of 
a oommonwerith of mankind had been reduced to 
|#etiOe \ magic of her name remained, and she held 

a ifillf way the imagination which the passing of century 

She had gathered up arid 
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embodied in her literature and institutions all the ideas 
and all the practical results of ancient thought* Embrac* 
ing and organizing and propagatmg the new religion, she 
made it seem her own. Her language, her theology, her 
laws, her architecture made their way where the eagles of 
war had never winged their flight, and with the spread of 
civilization have found new homes on the Gariros and 
the Mississippi. \ 

Nor is such a claim of government prolonged Wnder 
changed conditions by any means a singular phenoml^non* 
Titles sum up the political history of nations, and are as 
often causes as effects : if significant to-day, how much 
more so in ages of ignorance w^hen tradition was stronger 
than reason. Even in our time various pretensions have 
been put forward to represent the Empire of Rome, all 
of them without historical foundation, none of them with- 
out practical import. Austria clings to a name #iich 
seems to perpetuate the primacy held by Charles the 
Fifth in Europe, and was wont, while she held Lom- 
bardy, to justify her position there by invoking the feudal 
rights of the Franconian and Swabian sovereigns. With 
no more legal right than a prince of Reuss or a grand 
duke of Mecklenburg might pretend to, she continued 
after the disappearance of the old Empire to use its arms 
and devices, and being almost the youngest of European 
monarchies, she became respected as the oldest and 
most conservative. Bonapartean France, as the self- 
appointed heir of the Carolingians, grasped for a time 
the sceptre of the West, and under the ruler who fell in 
1870 aspired to hold the balance of European politics, 
and be recognized as the leader and patron of the so- 
called * Latin races ’ on both sides of the Atlantic \ Pro- 

* Tlus WAS put forward ia Lottk Napoltou'i lettar to Gaiwrsl 
Forey, explalaing the object of that unlucky expedidoa to Meit^o 
which helped (0 uudenniue his thrace. 
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fessing the cr^d of Constantinople, Russia claims the Ch. XXII. 
crown of the Astern Caesars, and looks forward to the 
day when the capital which prophecy has promised for 
a thousand years will echo to the tramp of her armies. 

The doctrine of Panslavism, under an imperial head of 
the Orthodox Eastern Church has become a formidable 
engine of aggression in the hands of a mighty despotism 
and a growing race, naturally drawn to expand its frontiers 
toward the South. Another testimony to the enduring Greece 
influence of old political combinations is supplied by the 
eagerness with which modern Hellas embraced the notion 
of gathering the peoples of South-Eastern Europe and 
Asia Minor that profess the Orthodox creed into a revived 
Empire of the East, with its capital on the Bosphorus. The Turks, 
Nay, the intruding Ottoman hirnself, different in faith 
as well as in blood, long ago declared himself the repre- 
sentative of the Eastern Caesars, whose dominion he 
extinguished. Sultan Suleiman the Magnificent assumed 
the name of Emperor, and refused it to Charles the Fifth ; 
his successors were once preceded through the streets of 
Constantinople by twelve officers, bearing straws aloft, a 
faint semblance of the consular fasces that had escorted 
a Quinctius or a Fabius through the Roman forum. Yet 
in no one of these cases was there that apparent 
legality of title which the shouts of the people and the 
benediction of the pontiff conveyed to Charles and Otto K 

^ Many other instances might be adduced : consider for instance 
the perpetuation of the office of consul at Rome and Constantinoole 
for at least five centimes after it had ceased to carry power ; consider 
the retention long after all claims to France had been abandoned of the 
title * King of Great Britain, Trance, and Ireland * (its ultimate 
relinqittsbinent distressed many persons) ; consider the retention to-day 
in Great Britain of the title * Defender of the Faith ^ (when it had 
been dropped from a new coin public opinion compelled the renewal 
of IIS consider the refusal of the Count of Chambord, heir to 
the ^Tone of France* to accept the crown wh«i it was virtually 
within to unless he was pcnnitted to use the white flag of 
Hmiiy tv iSetetd of the tricolor. 
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Cn, XXII. Tliese eumples, however, are miniH' paialleto: the 
PctrttlM «f complement and illustration of the histoiy of the Empire 
ihtPafMf. jg to be found in that of the Holy See. The Papacy, 
whose spiritual power was itself the offspring of Remote's 
temporal dominion, evoked the phantom of hei* par^t, 
used it, obeyed it, rebelled and overthrew it, in in old age 
once more drew it to her bosom, till in its downfall she 
heard the knell of the old order and saw the end of her 
own temporal power approaching. \ 

Both Papacy and Empire rose in an age whpn the 
human spirit was prostrated before authority and tradition, 
when the exercise of private judgment was impossible to 
most and sinful to all Those who believed the miracles 
recorded in the Acta Sanctorum^ and did not question 
the Pseudo-Isidorian decretals, might well recognize as 
ordained of God the twofold authority of Rome, founded, 
as it seemed to be, on so many texts of Scriptuip, and 
confirmed by ffve centuries of undisputed possession. 

Both sanctioned and satisfied the passion of the Middle 
Ages for Unity. Ferocity, violence, disorder, were the 
conspicuous evils of \that time : hence all the asiurarions 
of the good were for something which, breaking the force 
of passion and increasing the force of sympathy, should 
teach the stubborn wills to sacrifice themselves in the 
view of a common purpose. To those men, mcHreover, 
unable to rise above the sensuous, seeing with eyes unlike 
ours both the connection and the difference of the 8{»ritual 
arid the secular elements in life, the idea of the VtsiMe 
Church was full of awful meaning. Solitary thought Ris 
hdpless, and strove to lose itself in the t^sgrqiate, since 
' it could not create for itsfiif that which was univmal 
The schism that severed a man from the co^iyegstidiR of 
the faithful on earth was hardly less dreads 
heresy which excluded him hom the ecmipaiiy of die 
hless^ in heaven He who not s|i|kehded 
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in the tmk% of the churoh militant had no right to Cn^XXOt. 
awell the rejoicing anthems of the church triumphant. 

Here^ as in so many other cases^ the continued use of 
tmditional language prevents men from seeing how 
great is the difference between their own times and those 
in which the phrases they repeat were first used, and 
used in full sincerity. Whether the world is better 
or worse for the change which has passed upon its 
feelings in these matters is another question : all that is 
necessary to note here is that the change is a profound 
and pervading one. Obedience^ almost the first of 
mediaeval virtues, is now often spoken of as if it were fit 
only for slaves or fools. Instead of praising, men are 
wont to condemn the submission of the individual will, 
the surrender of the individual belief, to the will or the 
belief of the community. Some persons declare variety 
of opinion to be a positive good. The great mass have 
little longing for a perfect unity of faith. They have no 
horror of schism. They cannot understand the fascina- 
tion which the idea of one all-embracing, all-pervading 
church exercised upon their mediaeval forefathers. A life 
in the church, for the church, through the church ; a life 
which she blessed in mass at morning and sent to peace- 
ful rest by the vesper hymn ; a life which she supported 
by the constantly recurring stimulus of the sacraments, 
lelkvuig it by confession, purifying it by penance, admo- 
t&istuug it by the presentation of visible objects for con- 
tlMiplation and worship— this was the life which they of 
tlMs Middle Ages conceived of as the rightful life for man ; 
it Was the actual life of many, the idea! of all. The un- 
$<s4tl world was so unceasingly pointed to, and its de- 
tpesidteietf on the seen so intensely felt, that the barrier 
Iwlwim tjws two seemed to disappear. The church was 
^ to heav ^ ; it was heaven antidr 

In one 
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Cit. XXIL sentence from a singular mediaeval document may be 
found a key to much which seems strangest to us in the 
feelings of the Middle Ages : ‘ The church is dearer to 
God than heaven. For the church does not exist for the 
sake of heaven, but conversely, heaven for sake 
of the church 

Again, both Empire and Papacy rested on opinion 
rather than on material force, and when the Struggle 
which began in the eleventh century came, the Empire 
succumbed, because its rivaUs hold over the souls of men 
was firmer, more direct, enforced by penalties more ter- 
rible than the death of the body. The ecclesiastical host 
which Alexander III and Innocent IV led was animated 
by a loftier spirit and more wholly devoted to a single aim 
than the knights and nobles who followed the banner of 
the Swabian Caesars. Its allegiance was undivided ; it 
comprehended the principles for which it fought. [They 
trembled at even while they resisted the spiritual power. 
Pap(;tcy Both sprang from what might seem to be the accident 

/wv ^^ame. The power of the great Latin patriarchate was 

pared as a Form : the ghost, it has been said, of the older Empire, 
fy^s^fa growth by circumstances, but really vital 

Hosffe/ because capable of wonderful adaptation to the character 
and wants of the time. So too, though far less perfectly, 
was the Empire, Its Form was the tradition of the uni- 
versal rule of Rome; met the needs of successive 
centuries by civilizing barbarous peoples, by maintaining 
unity in confusion and disorganization, by controlling 
brute violence through the sanctions of a higher power, 
by being made the keystone' of a gigantic feudal arch, by 
booming in its old age the centre of a European States- 
system. And its history, as it shews the power of 

« ^Ipsa enim eccleaia chador Deo ent quam coelum. Noaeotm 
pmpter coelnm eccle^, sed e coqverso propter ecclesiatti coelm/ 
From the tract eittliled *A Letter of the four Univemties to the 
Emperor Wcueel and Pope Urban VI,* quoted in chapter VII, p« 104. 
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ancient names and forms* shews also how hopeless is the Ch. XXII. 
attempt to preserve in life a system which arose out of 
ideas and under conditions that have passed away, how 
unreal such a perpetuation may be, and how it may 
deceive men, by preserving the shadow while it loses 
the substance. This perpetuation itself, what is it but 
the expression of the belief of mankind, a belief inces- 
santly corrected yet never weakened, that their old insti- 
tutions can continue to subsist unchanged, that what 
has served their fathers will do well enough for them, 
that it is possible to make a system once for all perfect 
and abide in it for ever thereafter? Of all political in- 
stincts this is perhaps the strongest ; often useful, often 
abused, but never more natural or more fitting than when 
it led men who felt skill and knowledge slipping from 
their grasp to seek to save what they could from the 
wreck of an older and higher civilization. It was thus 
that both Papacy and Empire were maintained by genera- 
tions who had no type of greatness and wisdom save 
that which they associated with the name of Rome. 

Though it never could have existed save as a prolonga- 
tion, though it was and remained through the Middle 
Ages an anachronism, the Empire of the tenth century 
had changed profoundly from the Empire of the second. 

Much more was the Papacy, though it too hankered after 
the forms and titles of antiquity, a truly new creation. 

And in the same proportion as it was new, and repre- 
sented the spirit not of a past age but of its own, was it 
a power stronger and more enduring than the Empire. 

More enduring, because more lately born, and so in fuller 
harmony with the ruling spirit and cogent needs of the time, 
stronger, because at the head of the great ecclesiastical 
body, in and through which, rather than through secular 
Ufe, the intelligence and political activity of the Middle 
Ages soi^^ht their expression. The famous simile of 
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Cr. XXH. Gr^oty tiae Sev^di is dtat which best describe* thsi 
Empire and the Popedom. They were indeed the 'ttro 
lights in the firmament of the militant church,’ the l^hts 
ariilch iUumined and ruled the worid all through the 
Middle Ages. And as moonlight is to sunlight so was 
the Empire to the Papacy. The rays of the one wbre 
borrowed, feeble, often interrupted: the oth« shone 
with an unquenchable brilliance that was all her own. 

/Mwkat If we analyze the Papacy and the Empire, wfe shall 

MMtm find that each is old, and each is new. The reiqtuk is 
i*' A sense of all institutions, but it applies in a special 
sense to these two. The Papacy was new in the doc- 
trines and the spirit which it drew from Scripture and 
Christian tradition. It was old in the form of its govern- 
ment, for this was modelled on the heithen autocracy, 
old also in the application of compulsive power to 
matters of opinion and belief, than which nothing bould 
be more opposed to the teachings of Christ. Hie 
Empire was new in so far as it was a German kingdom, 
built up on feudal principles ; new also in all ftiat it hsd 
imbibed from Christianity— in the sense of its religious 
mission, and of faith as a bond to unite mankind in one 
world-embracing state. It was old not only in its name but 
in the effort to base its universal dominion upon the impte* 
scriptible rights of Rome, and in the autocratic character 
which its adoption of the ancient Roman law as its owp 
had made it, at least in outward semblance, assumfc 
This distinction between its component elements may 
hdp to supply an answer to the question which the 
student of its history often puts to himself-— * Was it 
' Rmnan in anything but naoie? and was that name any- 
thing better than a piece of fantastic aotiquwiairi|th?’ 
A comparisoh m^t be drawn between ^ Antocdae* of 
die aectmd cottuty and the Ottos of ^ 

, dtotild Mmw npthi^ but unhkMiess. What dM 
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in the second century every student of the ancient Ch* XXJl 
classics knows* In the tenth it was a feudal monarchy, 
noting on a strong territorial oligarchy. Its chiefs were 
barbarians, the sons of those who had destroyed Varus 
and baffled Germanicus, sometimes unable even to use 
the tongue of Rome. Its powers, nominally wide, were 
limited by custom and the strength of the great vassals. 

It could scarcely be said to have a governmental organiza- 
tion, whether judicial or administrative. It was conse- 
crated to the defence, nay, it existed by virtue of the 
religion, which Trajan and Marcus had persecuted. 
Nevertheless, however strongly the contrast be stated 
points of resemblance will remain. The Roman idea of 
universal denationalization survived as an idea, and drew 
with it that of a certain equality among all free subjects. 

The world^s highest dignity was for many centuries the 
only civil office to w^hich any free-born Christian was 
legally eligible. So too there survived the Roman con- 
ception of Law, written, settled, scientific law, as the 
foundation of social order, as the regulator of the relations 
of members of the community, as the form through 
which the state must act. 

St may be added that there was among the Teutonic 
Empefors, when one compares them as a whole either 
with die East Roman monarchs or with the Muslim 
dynimties, a loftiness of spirit and a sense of duty to the 
r^m they ruled which recalls the old Roman type. 
Tiaj^and Marcus might have found their true successors 
amcmg the woods of Germany rather than in the palaces 
of Constantinople, where every office and name and 
ceslom had floated down from the court of Theodosius 
in a $bm!n of unbroken legitimacy. The ceremonies <rf 
^ Seventh’s coronation would have been strange 
iwlaad to Chios Julius Caesar Octavianus Augustus } yet 
tUm mm than the purple buskins of Byaan* 
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Ch. XXn. tium : they had more Roman dignity and force than the 
fantastic forms with which a Palaeologus was installed ! 
Of the Germanic Empire in later centuries the same 
cannot be said. It had lived on, when honour and nature 
bade it die: it had become what the empWe of the 
Moguls had then become, and that of the Ottomans 
still later became, a curious relic of antiquity, on which 
the philosopher might muse, but from which the vigour 
of life and all power for good had long since departed. 
Institutions, however, should, like men, be judged by 
their prime. 

ymperta/- The word ^ Imperialism ^ has within our own time been 
% 7 fLin varying senses and has evoked diverse feelings of 

French^ attraction and repulsion. From the time when the first 

^^diaeval Emperor in France until 

the fall of Louis Napoleon in 1870, it was used to denote 
a system intended to imitate that which Julius (paesar 
and his subtle nephew erected upon the ruins of the 
republican constitution of Rome. The sacrifice of the 
individual to the mass, the concentration of all legislative 
and judicial powers in the person of the sovereign, the 
centralization of the administrative system, the mainten- 
ance of order by a large military force, the substitution 
of the influence of public opinion for the control of 
representative assemblies, were commonly taken, whether 
rightly or wrongly, to characterize that system ; and the 
glory which surrounded the name of Rome, the peace 
and order which the sway of the Roman Caesars had, in 
its best days, secured for the world, were used to recom- 
mend Napoleonic rule in France and to justify French 
predominance in Europe. That system has passed away, 
Bstmtial those memories are no longer invoked. Neither with 
t^dpUs Bonapartean imperialism nor with other more recent 

doctrines on which the 
mediaeval Empire rested anything in common There 
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was, nevertheless, a thing which may be called mediaeval Ck. XXlL 
imperialism, a theory of the nature of the state and the 
best form of government, of which, since it has been 
already described*^, it is enough to say here, that from 
three leading principles all its properties may be derived. 

The first and not the most essential was the existence of 
the state as a monarchy. The second was the exact 
coincidence of the Holy State’s limits, and the perfect 
harmony of its workings with the limits and the work- 
ings of Holy Church. The third was its univer- 
sality. These three were vital. Forms of political organi- 
zation, the presence or absence of constitutional checks, 
the degree of liberty enjoyed by the subject, the rights 
conceded to local authorities, all these were matters of 
secondary importance. But although there brooded over 
all the shadow of an autocracy, it was an autocracy not 
of the sword but of law, itself subject to that Law 
of Nature which mediaeval thinkers recognized as 
the expression of the will of a righteous God ; an 
autocracy not chilling and blighting, but one which, in 
Germany at least, looked with favour on municipal free- 
dom, and everywhere did its best for learning, for 
religion, for intelligence; an autocracy not hereditary, 
but one which maintained in theory the principle that 
he should rule who \ras found the fittest. To praise or 
to decry the Empire as a despotic power is to misunder- 
stand it altogether. We need not, because an un- 
bounded prerogative was useful in ages of turbulence, 
advocate it now ; nor need we, with Sismondi, blame 
the Frankish conqueror because he granted no ‘con- 
stitutional charter ’ to all the nations that obeyed him. 

Like the Papacy, the Empire expressed the political 
ideas of a time, and not of all time : like the temporal 
powar of the Papacy, it decayed when those ideas 
^ See chapter* VII and XV, ante^ 
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Cr. jcXlL<i;^Miged$ when men became m(»e <apable of ra^onid 
liberty, vium thought grew stronger, and the s|tiiitiMk] 
nature shook itself more hree fiem the bonds of satse. 

J^bttna The influence of the Empire upon Germany may in 
aspects appear altogether unfortunate 1 br many 

dtrmauy. generations the flower of Teutonic chivalry ac ssed the 
Alps to perish by the sword of the Lombardi m the 
deadlier fevers of Rome. Italy terribly aveimed the 
wronp she suffered. Those who destroyed the rational 
existence of another people forfeited their owm The 
German kingdom, crushed beneath the weight of the 
Roman Empire, could never recover strength enough to 
form a compact and united monarchy, such as arose 
elsewhere in Europe. The race whom their neighbours 
had feared and obeyed till the middle of the thirteenth 
century saw themselves, down even to our own day, 
the prey of intestine feuds and their country the jbattle- 
fleld of Europe. Spoiled and insulted by a neighbour 
restlessly active and long superior in the arts tff success, 
they were for a time accustomed to r^ard France as the 
downtrodden Slavonic tribes regarded them. The want 
of national union and political liberty from which Ger- 
many used to suffer ne^ not be attributed to the differ- 
ences of her races ; for, conspicuous as that differentce 
was in the days of Otto the Great, it was less coniqricuous 
dian in France, where intruding Franks, G<Mhs, Bur- 
guyidians, and Northmen were mingled with primitive 
Celts and Basques ; less conspcuous than in Spain, or 
Italy, or Britain. Rather was it due to that ded^ 
of the central government which was induced by its 
^ strife with the Popedom, hy its endless Italian wars, by 
the pasnon for umversal ^minion which madte It the 
assailant all the neighbouring countries. The alMMlce 
er themsoknem of the embanaUed monarch wabMi hi» 
feudal vasfals to estabSrii pet^ de^potiites, dchiii#4[ 
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the nation firom united political action, and greatly retard^ Cis» XXIL 
ing the emancipation of the commons. Thus, while the 
pincea became shamelessly selfish, justifying their resist- 
ance to the throne as the defence of their own liberty — 
a liberty which included the oppression of their sub- 
jects-— and ready on the least occasion to throw them- 
selves into the arms of France, the body of the people 
were deprived of all political training, and found the 
lack of such experience impede their efforts down to our 
own time. 

For such misfortunes, howwer, as the Empire entailed 
upon the nation there was not wanting some compensa- 
tion. The inheritance of the Roman Empire made the 
Germans the ruling race of Europe, and the brilliance of 
that glorious dawn could never fade entirely from their 
name Even in those later days when they lived as 
a peaceful people, acquiescent in paternal government, 
and given to the quiet enjoyments of art, music, and 
meditation, they delighted themselves with memories of 
the time when their conquering chivalry was the terror 
of the Gaul and the Slave, the Lombard and the Saracen. 

The national life received a keen stimulus from the sense 
of exaltation which victory brought, and from the inter- 
course tyith countries where the old civilization had not 
wholly perished. It was this connection with Italy that 
raised fee German lands out of barbarism, and did for 
them the work which Roman conquest had performed in 
Gaul, Spain, and Britain. From the Empire flowed the 
richness of their mediaeval life and literature ; it first 
awdee in them a consciousness of national existence ; its 
history inspired and served as material to their poetry ; 
to mmjf indent patriots the splendours of the past became 
fee beaW of the future. There was a bright side even 
to feet political disunion, which lasted down till the 
dip Jn achieving their national tuiity they beeaiim 
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Ch* XXIL at the same time a mighty military power. When they 
complained that they were not a nation, and sighed for 
the harmony of feeling and singleness of aim which their 
great rival seemed to display, the example of a wonderful 
ancient people which never achieved political unity 
might have brought them some comfort. To the variety 
of conditions and aptitudes which the existenoe of so 
many small governments helped to produce may be 
partly attributed the breadth of development in German 
thought and literature, by virtue of which, in thp first 
half of the nineteenth century, it transcended the French 
hardly less than the Greek surpassed the Roman. Paris 
no doubt was great, but a country may lose as well as 
gain by the predominance of a single city; and Ger- 
many had in those days no cause to lament that she alone 
among modern states had never possessed a capital. 

In the years before 1866 when Austria and Prussia 
were disputing the headship of Germany, the merits 
of the old Empire were the subject of a brisk con- 
troversy among several German professors of history «. 
Austria The spokesmen of the Austrian or Roman Catholic party, 
Vkeiiof ^ which was then not less powerful in some of the 
Empire, niinor German States than in Vienna, claimed for the 
Hapsburg monarchy the honour of being the I^itimate 
representative of the mediaeval Empire, and declared 
that only by again accepting Hapsburg leadership could 
Germany win back the glory and the strength that once 
were hers^. The North German liberals ironically ap- 
plauded the comparison. ‘Yes,’ they replied, ‘your 

* I have retained (in substance) this and the next following 
paragraph, written before 1 866, becaasc few people, outside Germany, 
realize to-day the part which the old topite played in the political 
controversies of Germany when Austria was still a German power^ 

* See especially Von Sybel, DU ieutsche NatUn und das 

reich 5 and the answers of Fickcr and Voa Wydcnbrugk ; also Hdder, 
Kmserthum und Papsttfmm^ and Wait^ Kaiser tm A'm'f 

dem Grassen Hs Maximilian* 
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Austrian Empire, as it calls itself, is the true daughter of Ch. XXIL 
the old despotism : not less tyrannical, not less aggressive, 
not less retrograde ; like its progenitor, the friend of 
priests, the enemy of free thought, the trampler upon the 
national feeling of the peoples that obey it. It is you 
whose selfish and anti-national policy blasts the hope of 
German unity now, as Otto and Frederick blasted it long 
ago by their schemes of foreign conquest. The dream 
of Empire has been our bane from first to last.^ 

To an impartial eye, neither of these contending 
schools seemed entitled to press history into the service 
of partizan politics. Austria might indeed in those days, 
when she was ruling over a disaffected Venetia, a dis- 
affected Hungary, a disaffected Galicia, seem to be only 
too faithfully reproducing the policy of the Saxon and 
Swabian Caesars. Yet the differences were manifest. 

If they oppressed the Italian cities they did it in the 
defence of rights which the Italians themselves admitted. 

If they lusted after a dominion over the races on their 
borders, that dominion was to them a means of spreading 
civilization and religion in savage countries, not of pam- 
pering upon their revenues an alien court and aristocracy. 

They strove to maintain a strong government at home, 
but they did it when a strong government was the first of 
political blessings. They gathered and maintained vast 
armies ; but those armies were composed of knights and 
barons who lived for war alone, not of peasants torn away 
from useful labour and condemned to the cruel task of 
perpetuating their own bondage by crushing the aspira- 
tions of another nationality. If Otto and Frederick 
erred in pursuing the glittering lure of universal dominion, 
they were the victims of a belief which all the world 
shared^ and they erred in the twilight of a half-barbarous 
age, not in the noonday blaze of modern civilization. 

The enthusiasm for mediaeval faith and simplicity which 
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Cr. xxn. was so ferrid in the first half of the nineteenth centoiY 
has ran Us Course, and is not likeljr soon to revive. He 
who reads the history of the Middle Ages will not deny 
that its heroes, even the grandest of them, were in some 
reflects little better than savages. But when [he ap- 
proaches more recent times, and sees how, duni^ the 
last three hundred years, kings have dealt with th«r sub- 
jects and with each other, he will forget the ferocity 
of the Middle Ages, in disgust at the heartlessne^ the 
perfidy, the injustice ail the more odious because it 
sometimes wears the mask of l^ality, which disgraces 
the annals of the military monarchies of Europe. And 
as the Holy Empire of the twelfth and thirteenth cen- 
turies cannot fairly be represented as having set a pre- 
cedent for the later misdeeds of Austria, so neither did 
its traditions furnish a sufficient basis for the claim^ she 
then made to the leadership of the German nation. 'The 
day of imperial greatness was already past when Rudolf 
the first Hapsburg reached the throne ; while during the 
later part of the Austrian period, from Ferdinand II to 
Francis II, the Holy Empire was to Germany a mere 
dog and incumbrance, which the imhappy nation bote 
because she knew not how to rid herself of it 
We are not yet far enough removed from the Emjnre 
esdmate all its influence on European progre^ jtist 
as he must travel far from the foot of a motmtdn who 
would take in at a glance its peaks and slopes and 
t$M. buttresses, appreciate the nobility of its lines, and p«r- 
oetve its relation to the valleys and ranges that fill the 
landscape on either side of U. But as the revival ot fr>e 
Unperial name under Charles and Otto was mainly due to 
the continuihg power of the Roman Law and the Roman 
Ouitdi, we may tdce note of the relation adiich it bote 
to fihetotira great frctorsmtoodetndvSia^^ Froto^ 
came nearly eveiydd^ to poUdeat and uidliit- 
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Uons of the Middle Ages that was not feudal : and C«. XX”- 
feudalism itself was modified by the notions which the 
femiMre embodied The conception of royalty which 
grew up in the thirteenth century and held its ground till 
recent times, and in particular the singular doctrine of 
the ‘divine right’ of a sovereign, belonged originally 
and properly to the Emperor, and was extended from his 
office to that of other monarchs. So the existence of the 
Empire greatly contributed to the prevalence of Roman 
law as a practical system through Europe, down to our 
own days. For while in Southern France and Central Injtwne* 
Italy, where the subject population greatly outnumbered 
their conquerors, the old system might have in any casey*,.^^^, 
survived, it may be conjectured that in other parts oidmu. 
the European continent there would have grown up (as 
happened in England) bodies of local customary law 
lacking that symmetry and scientific quality which charac- 
terize the law of Rome. The fact that there was still a 
Roman Emperor, and that the study of the law promul- 
gated by his remote predecessors was renewed under his 
auspices in countries recognizing his supremacy, gave 
a life and reality to the ancient texts they could never 
have possessed, but for the notion that since the German 
mcmardt was the Intimate successor of Justinian, the 
Cmpus luris must be binding on all his subjects. This 
strange idea was received with a faith so unhesitating 
that even the aristocracy, who naturally disliked a system 
whidi the Emperors and the cities favoured, must admit 
its validity, and by the middle of the sixteenth c^tuiy 
Roman ,!aw prevailed through Germanys. What it is 
cmnnde^ how great are the services which German 
writers hnve rendered and continue to render to rite study 
hf sdastific jurisprudence this result will appear 

, * IC«iiWM^>or coune by tlw csnon law, and not tqwaediiif 
to land. 
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CH*XXILfrom insignificant. But another of still wider import 
followed. When by the Peace of Westphalia a crowd of 
petty principalities were recognized as practically inde- 
pendent states, the need of a body of rules to regulate 
their relations and intercourse became pressingj Such 
a code (if one may call it by that name) Grotius Wnd his 
successors compiled out of the principles whicn they 
found in the Roman law, then the private law of the Ger- 
manic countries, thus laying the foundation whereon the 
system of international jurisprudence has been built up 
during the last three centuries. That system could hardly 
have arisen in any country where the law of Rome had 
not been the fountain of legal ideas and the groundwork of 
positive enactments. In Germany, too, was it first carried 
out in practice, and with a success which is perhaps the 
best title of the later Empire to the grateful remembrance 
of mankind. Under its protecting shade small prince- 
doms and free cities lived, down to Napoleon^s day, 
unmolested beside states like Saxony and Bavaria ; each 
member of the Germanic body feeling that the rights of 
the weakest of his brethren were also his own. 

The most important chapter in the history of the 
Empire is that which describes its relation to the Church 
and the Apostolic See. Of the ecclesiastical power it was 
Ju/ufrnef/dXXemaXAy the champion and the enemy. In the ninth 
and tenth centuries the Emperors extended the dominion 
history iff of Peter’s chair : in the tenth and eleventh they rescued 
theChmek. ^^yss of guilt and shame to be the instrument 

of their own downfall. The struggle which began under 
Gregory the Seventh, although it belonged to the^political 
rather than to the religious sphere, awoke in the Teutonic 
nations a suspicion of the Papal court, and a disposition 
to resist its pretensions. That struggle ended, with the 
death of the last Hohenstaufetl, in the victory of the 
prie$thood---a victory whose abuse by the arrogant 
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and rapacious pontiffs of the fourteenth and fifteenth Ch, XXIL 
centuries made it more ruinous than a defeat The 
anger which had long smouldered in the breasts of 
the northern peoples burst out in the sixteenth with 
a violence which alarmed those whom it had hitherto 
supported, and made the Emperors once more the allies of 
the Popedom, and the partners of its declining fortunes. 

But the nature of that alliance and of the hostility which 

had preceded it must not be misunderstood. It x^hatunof 

a natural, but not the less a serious error to suppose, as 

some modern wnters have done, that the pretensions of between the 

the Empire and the Popedom were mutually exclusive ; 

that each claimed all the rights, spiritual and secular, 

of a universal monarch. So far was this from being the 

case, that we find mediaeval writers and statesmen, even 

Emperors and Popes themselves, expressly recognizing a 

divinely appointed duality of government — two potentates, 

each supreme in the sphere of his own activity, Peter in 

things eternal, Caesar in things temporal. The relative 

position of the two does indeed in course of time undergo 

a signal alteration. In the age of Charles, the barbarous 

age of modern Europe, when men were and could not but 

be governed chiefly by physical force, the Emperor was 

practically, if not theoretically, the grander figure. Four 

centuries later, in the era of Pope Innocent III, when 

the power of ideas had grown stronger in the world, 

and was able to resist, or to bend to its service, the arms 

and the wealth of men, we see the balance inclined the 

other way. Spiritual authority is conceived of as being 

of a nature so high and holy that it is entitled to inspire 

and guide the civil administration. But there was not 

yet a purpose to supplant that administration or to 

degrade its head. The great struggle of the eleventh and 

two foUowing centuries does not aim at the annihilation of 

one or other power, but turns upon the character of their 
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Okt. XXII, caonftctioa. Hildebmnd, the typical tqiresentatiye of the 
Fopedomt lequires the obedience of the Emperor cm dte 
ground of his own personal responsibility for the souls of 
their common subjects : he demands, not that the fimctions 
at tempmal government shall be directly comnntted to 
himself, but that they shall be exercised in coisonnity 
with the will of God, whereof he is the exponent The 
imperialist party, since they could not deny the smritual 
supremacy of the Pope, nor the transcendent impoi^ce 
of eternal salvation, could do no more than proten that 
the Emperor, being also divinely appointed, was directly 
answerable to God, and remind the Pope that his king* 
dom was not of this world. There was in truth no way 
out of the difficulty, for it was caused by the attempt to 
sever things which, distinguishable in thought, hardly 
admit of severance in practice, life in the soul and life 
in the world, life for the future and life in the pr^ent 
Then the Papacy, embittered by strife and intoxicated 
by victory, began to advance pretensions so extrava^nt 
as to provoke reaction. Frederick II claimed eccle- 
siastical authority : Lewis IV deposed a reignmg Pope 
and crowned a friar as his successor. Each power h^ 
grievously wounded the other ; the decline of both had 
begun, for each was losing its hold upon opinbn. Yet 
for a while neither combatant had pushed bis theory tc 
exttemities, since he felt that his adversary’s title rested 
on the same foundations as his own. The strife whidi 
hml been keenest at rite time when the world bdieved 
fervently in tx^h powers, suddenly ffied away ; and an 
alUance came when fehh had forsaken the one ai^ gtown 
cold towards the other. From the Reformation oBvmtds 
Eho^ and Popedcmi no longm' against 

AmuMIv ^ was dud whidi may be called tb« inner 

tnotnentoittinife 
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of men than were its outward dealings with the Roman Ca. xxa 
Churdi upon the various phases Of her fortunes. In thO tw 
Middle Ages, men conceived of the communion of the 
saints as the formal unity of an oiganized body of worship- Empire. 
pers, and found the concrete realization of that conception 
in th«ff universal religious state, which was in one aspect 
the Church, in another, the Empire. Into the nu^nip g 
and worth of the conception, into the nature of the con- 
nection which subsists or ought to subsist between the 
Church and the State, this is not the place to inquire. 

That the form which that connection took in the Middle 
Ages was always imperfect and became eventually rigid 
and unprogressive was sufficiently proved by the event. 

But by it the European peoples were saved from the isola- 
tion, and narrowness, and jealous exclusiveness which had 
checked the growth of the earlier civilizations of the 
world, and which we see now lying like a weight upon 
the kingdoms of the East ; by it they were brought into 
that mutual knowledge and co-operation which is the 
condition if it be not the source of all true culture and 
progresa For as by the Roman Empire of old the 
nations were first forced to own a common sway, so by 
the Empire of the Middle Ages was preserved the feeling 
of a brotherhood of mankind, a commonwealth of the 
whole world, vdiose sublime unity transcended every minor 
disrincdon. 

As despotic monarchs claiming the world for their prfucipia 
realm, dre Teutonic Emperors strove from the first against 
three principles, over all of which their forerunners otpfnf. 
the elder Rome had triumphed — those of Nationality, 
Anstoomcy, and Popular Freedom. Their early stru^leS 
trere the first of these principles, and ended vdth 

Its in the emancipsdion, one after anodier, 

Poland, Hungary, Denmark, ^ugmudy 
IMI iMIr. The second, in the form of fendtdisia, 
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Ch* XXII. mamced even when seeming to exalt and obey them, 
and succeeded, during and after the Great Interregnum, 
in destroying their effective strength in Germany. Aggres- 
sion and inheritance turned the numerous ind^ndent 
principalities thus formed out of the greater filefs, into 
a few military monarchies, resting neither on reciprocal 
loyalty, like feudal kingdoms, nor on religious emty and 
tradition, like the Empire, but on material force, more or 
less disguised by legal forms. That the hostility\to the 
Empire of the impulse towards free self-government was 
accidental rather than necessary is seen by this, that the 
very same monarchs who sought to crush the Lombard 
and Tuscan cities favoured the growth of the free towns 
of Germany and sometimes favoured the free rural 
communities of what afterwards became Switzerland. 
The theoretical autocracy of Caesar could in practice 
reconcile itself with civic or cantonal autonomy just as 
easily as it did with the rights of the feudal vassal in the 
days when the vassal was content to keep his place. 
Nevertheless the principles whereon the Holy Empire 
rested, were in so far incompatible with freedom of judg- 
ment, of speech, and of action, that when the German 
and Swiss Reformers asserted the rights of the individual 
in the sphere of religion, they weakened the Empire by 
denying the necessity of external unity in matters spiritual 
The extension of such doctrines to the secular world 
would have in like manner struck at the doctrine of im- 
perial absolutism had it not found a nearer and deadlier 
foe in the actual tyranny of the princes. It is more than 
a coincidence, that as the proclamation of the liberty of 
thought had shaken, so the proclamation of liberty of 
action made by the revolutionary movement, whose 
beginning the world saw and only half understood in 
1789, should have indirectly become the cause which 
ove^^rew the Holy Empire 
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Its fall in the midst of the great convulsion that changed C». XXII. 
the face of Europe marks an era in history, an era whose 
character the events of the sixty years that followed went 
on unfolding : an era of the destruction of old forms and 
systems and the building up of new. The latest instances 
are the most memorable. Under our eyes, the work 
which Theodorich and Lewis the Second, Guido and 
Ardoin and the second Frederick essayed in vain, was 
achieved by the steadfast will of the Italian people. The 
fairest province of the Empire, for which Franconian and 
Swabian battled so long, became at last a single monarchy 
under the Burgundian count, whom Sigismund created 
imperial vicar in Italy, and who, now that he holds the 
ancient capital, may call himself ‘king of the Romans^ more 
truly than did ever Greek or Frank or Saxon or Austrian 
since Constantine forsook the Tiber for the Bosphorus. 

No longer the prey of the stranger, Italy could forget the 
past, and sympathize, as indeed, since the fortunate 
alliance of 1866, she began to sympathize, with the 
efforts after national unity of her ancient enemy — efforts 
confronted by so many obstacles that for many years 
they seemed all but hopeless. On the new shapes that 
may emerge before the reconstruction of Europe is com- 
plete it would be idle to speculate. Yet one prediction 
may be ventured. No universal monarchy is likely to arise. 

More frequent intercourse, more rapid communications, 
the expansion of trade and the progress of thought, though 
they have effaced some prejudices and given nations a 
fuller knowledge of one another, have not lessened the 
strength of national feeling. The racial or commercial 
antagonisms of democracies are as fertile in menaces 
to peace as were ever the dynastic interests of princes. 

No one who reads the history of the last three hundred 
years, no one, above all, who studies attentively the 
career Napoleon, can believe it possible for any state, 
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Ch. XXIL however great her energy and material resources, to 
repeat in modem Europe the psurt of ancient Rome t to 
gather into one vast political body races whose national 
individuality has grown more and more marked in each 
successive age. Nevertheless, it is in great me«ure due’ 
to Rome and to the Roman Empire of the Middle Ages 
that the bonds of national union are on the whole both 
stronger and nobler than they were ever before. The 
greatest historian of republican Rome, after summing up 
the results to the world of his hero’s career, closes his 
treatise with these words: ‘There was in the world as 
Caesar found it the rich and noble heritage of past cen* 
turies, and an endless abundance of splendour and glory, 
but little soul, still less taste, and, least of all, joy in 
and through life. Truly it was an old world, and even 
the patriotic genius of Caesar could not make it young 
again. The blush of dawn returns not until the night 
has fully descended. Yet with him there came to the 
much-tormented races of the Mediterranean a tranquil 
evening after a sultry day : and when, after long historical 
night, the new day broke once more upon the peoples, 
and fresh nations in free self-guided movement began their 
course towards niew and higher aims, many were found 
among them in whom the seed of Caesar had sprung up, 
many who owed him, and who owe him still, their national 
individuality >>.’ If this be the glory of Julius, the first 
great founder of the Empire, so is it also the glory Of 
Charles, the second founder, and of more than one 
amongst his Teutonic successors. The work of the 
mediaeval Empire was self-destructive ; and it fostered, 
while seeming to oppose, tffe nationali^ that were dea 
dned to replace it It tamed the barbarous races the 
-North, and forced them widiin the lude of dviliaathm. 
It preserved the memory of andeat order and midtoto. 
a llcmnkwn, Sfynittkf 1% mf ^ 
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In times of violence and oppression, it set before its sub- Ce* XXII 
jects the duty of rational obedience to an authority whose 
watchwords were peace and religion. It kept alive, in 
the face of national prejudices, the notion of a great 
European commonwealth. And by doing all this, it was 
in effect abolishing the need for an all-absorbing auto- 
cratic power like itself : it was making men capable of 
using national independence aright : it was enabling them 
to rise to the conception of a spontaneous activity, and of 
a freedom which is above law but not against it, to which 
national independence itself, if it is to be a blessing, 
ought to be a means. 

In the beginning of the fourteenth century the thoughts 
and hopes of the purest and most earnest minds were 
directed to the ideal of a Universal Christian State, by 
which imiversal peace should be secured ; a lofty ideal, 
and one never to be forgotten by mankind. In the 
centuries that followed, other aims, other ideals inspired 
the men who led the movement of the world, and five 
hundred years after Dante’s time noble lives were being 
consecrated to the deliverance of every people from alien 
rule, and the establishment of each as a free self-govern- 
ing community. This too was a high ideal, and a precious 
one, for it meant the extinction of many tyrannies and 
the drying up of many springs of race hatred. No 
wonder that the principle of nationalities was then 
advocated with honest devotion as the perfect form of 
political development. Yet finality cannot be claimed 
for this ideal, any more than for those that went before. 

If all other hist^ did not bid us beware the habit of 
tating the problems and the conditions of our own age 
for those of all time, the warning which the history of the 
Btttpilfe giims might alone be warning enough. From the 
dsj>f of JMftgustm down to those of Charles the Fifth 
the irhOfo dtUiaed world believed m its eaistend^ as 
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C». XXII a part of the eternal fitness of things, and Christian 
theologians were not behind heathen poets in declaring 
that when it perished the world would perish with it 
Yet the Empire vanished, and the world remained, and 
hardly noted the change. ( 

DijUmliics The highest themes which can occupy the mind are, 
l^m%e Dante has said, those w^hich most transcend the re- 
1/ sources of human language. So in parting front a great 
thesuhjtct, subject the feeling arises that w^ords fail to convey the 
ideas it suggests, and that however much may have been 
said, much must remain unsaid, because incapable of 
expression. Here one is baffled partly by the magnitude 
of the subject, for it is a vast one, which needs to 
be studied as a whole, as an institution which through 
forty generations of men preserves its name and its 
claims while its relations to the world around it are 
constantly changing. But another difficulty lies still 
deeper. It lies in grasping the essence and spirit of 
the Holy Empire as it appeared to the saints and 
poets of the Middle Ages, and in realizing all that it 
meant to them. Formulas help us little ; it is rather 
through imagination than by logic or analysis that we 
may succeed in apprehending the true significance of 
this strange creation of reverent tradition and mystical 
faith which filled the sky and scarcely touched the earth. 
A like difficulty meets us when we think of that other 
still more wonderful child of Rome and of tradition, the 
Papacy. The Protestants of the seventeenth century, 
who saw in it nothing but a gigantic upas-tree of fraud 
and superstition, planted and reared by the enemy of 
mankind, were hardly further from entering into the 
mystery of its being than the complacent philosophers 
of the eighteenth century, who explained in neat phrases 
the process of its growth, analyzed it as a clever piece of 
mechanism, enumeratir^ and measuring the interests it 
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appealed to. As there is a sense in which the Papacy is Ch. XXII 
above explanation, because it appeals to emotion, not to 
reason, to faith, and not to sight, so of the Empire also 
may this be said, not that it is impossible to discover the 
beliefs which created and sustained it, but that the power 
and fascination of those beliefs cannot be adequately 
apprehended by men whose minds have been diftv^rently 
trained, and whose imaginations are fired by different 
ideals. Something we should know of it if we knew 
what were the thoughts of Julius Caesar when he laid the 
foundations on which Augustus built ; of Charles the 
Great, when he reared anew the majestic pile ; of Henry 
the Third, when he consecrated the strength of his crown 
to the purification of the Church ; of Frederick ^ the 
Wonder of the World,* when he strove to avert the surely 
coming ruin. Something more succeeding generations 
will know, who may judge the Middle Ages more fairly 
than we, still influenced by a reaction against all that 
is mediaeval, can hope to do, and to whom it will be 
given to see and understand new forms of political life, 
whose nature we cannot conjecture. Seeing more than 
we do, they will also see some things less distinctly. 

The Empire which to us still looms largely on the 
horizon of the past, will to them sink lower and lower as 
they journey onwards into the future. But its impor- 
tance in universal history it can never lose. For into 
it all the life of the ancient world was gathered : out of it 
all the life of the modem world arose. 
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THE PROGRESS OF GERMANY TOWJ^S 
NATIONAL UNITY \ 

Ik a. d. 1806 the Holy Empire died and was buried 
and to all appearance soon forgotten. No outworn shape 
of the past could have seemed less likely to be ever 
recalled to life, for the forces which had so long assafled 
and had at last destroyed it were stronger than ever, and 
threatened with extinction even that feeble shadow which, 
under the name of the Germanic Confederation, affected 
in some fashion to represent the unity of the German 
nation Fifty years passed away ; new questions* ajrose ; 
Europe ranged itself into new parties; men’s mmds 
b^an to be swayed by new feelings. Time drove fast 
onwards, and the Holy Roman Empire seemed left so 
&r behind among the mists of the past, that it was hard 
to believe that living men had seen it and borne part in 
its government. Then suddenly there arises from these 
cold ashes a new, vigorous, self-confident German Em- 
pire, a State which, although most different, as well in its 
inner character as in its form and legal aspect, from its 
venerable predecessor, is nevertheless in a real sense fdtat 
predecessor's representative. An account of (his new 
oreation of <nir own days, perhaps the most strilring and 
fertile epoch in European annals, is thentfote a 
if iu>t a necesstury, pendidkt to the history ef the dder 
Emi^ ; it is, in fact, the lamst act iff a Icrig ditama, 
whkh gives a new and mote cheeriM meimiiig to iH that 
bail gone h>efioM|i f cor not or# (he net Ejinipite 
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hold th»t central place among Crnitinental States which 
ttte old Empire once filled ; it is, in a moral and in- 
teHectoal sense, the ofispring of the old Empire, and, 
but for the pre-existence of the other, could never have 
itself come into being. 

It hat been shewn in the earlier chapters of this treatise, 
how from the days of the Emperor Henry III, when the 
Holy Empire reached the maximum of its power, every 
succeeding change tended to sap its vitality, loosen 
its cohesion, diminish its material resources, weaken 
its hold on the love and faith of its subjects. The 
first crisis was marked by the death of Frederick II, 
when Italy was lost beyond hope of recovery ; the second 
by the Reformation, and particularly by the Treaty of 
A. D. iSSS ; the third by the Peace of Westphalia, when 
Germany was legally reconstituted as a sort of federation 
of mutually suspicious and unfriendly states ; the fourth, 
one may perhaps say, by the Seven Years’ War, when one 
vigorous member successfully resisted the whole force of 
Austria and some minor German powers, backed by 
die armies of France and Russia. It is easy for us now 
to see, that as after the first of these crises the Empire 
had no longer any chance of making good its claim to be 
a wwld-mmiarchy, co-extensive with Christianity, so after 
the second its prospects as a national State, claiming to 
unite all Germany under a single effective administration, 
were practically hopeless. The Germans, however, as 
was itatUiul, did not see this until in 1648 the admission 

the substantial independence of the princes had turned 
the imperial dignity into a mask under which the hsursh 
feabncfi rf the Hapsburg sovereigns tried in vain to con- 
ceal tibemselves. Over the sentiment of the people fts 
name atim retained some power, for it was associated vddi 
ibd their eaiiier history^ with heroic meuKWi^ 

spr^ with daims of world-supiemar^ which 
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they could not bring themselves to forget But it was no 
longer a rallying-point for national feeling, a centre to 
which the country looked for inspiration and guidance. 
There was indeed but little national feeling in the Germany 
of that age, little political hope or ardour, little interest in 
the welfare of the State as a whole, for there was (nothing 
to stir men’s feelings as Germans or citizens, no struggles 
for great common objects against foreign powers, no play 
of political life at home, no assemblies, no free press, 
rto local self-government. But, even if a national feeling 
had been a\\ake, it would hardly have attache^ itself 
to the old Empire, which was not only cumbrous and 
antiquated, but seemed strange and in a way un-German, 
just because it was more than German ; and which found 
the support of Rome now almost as injurious as her 
enmity had been in times gone by, since the friendship of 
Rome meant the hatred and jealousy of the Protestants. 
It can hardly be said that the Empire was so utterly^dead 
but that it might have been vivified by a really great man, 
just as such an one might perhaps make the English or 
the Spanish monarchy a power even to-day. But had 
this come to pass, it would have been because the genius 
gave life to the office, not, as of old, because the office 
inspired its holder. And it was not so to be. The 
imperial throne did not find a man of the first order to 
fill it; and continued to stand rather because nobody 
appeared to overthrow it, than because any good reason 
remained for it in the changed order of things. 

The denationalization of Germany had indeed gone 
beyond politics. As after the establishment of foreign 
rule in Italy, Italian art and letters had become frigid and 
affected, so with that extinction of any free or united public 
life in Germany which followed the Thirty Years’ War, 
the blossoms of literature which had put themselves forth 
in the age of the Reformation .were nipped and witheted 
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away. In Lewis the Fourteenth’s time, French influence Chap. 
became dominant in Germany, no less in poetry and criti- XKIIL 
cism, than in matters of dress, furniture, and etiquette ; 
and the ambition of German men of letters was to put 
off what they were hardly ashamed to call their native 
barbarism, and imitate the sparkling elegance of their 
Western neighbours and enemies. French w^as the 
fashionable language ; French ideas and modes of thought 
were no less supreme than Greek ideas had been at Rome 
in the last half century of the Republic ; French men of 
letters and science were imported, as apostles of en- 
lightenment, by the best of the German princes, just 
as Germans have in later times been drawn into Russia 
by the Tsars. 

Just when this reign of foreign taste was most undis- 
puted, just when the political life and national sentiment 
of Germany seemed bound in a frozen sleep, a change 
began ; and it began, like many other great changes, 
from an unpromising quarter and in an unconscious way. 

From the time of the Swabian emperors, the Margrave The Mar* 
of Brandenburg was one of the most considerable princes 
of the Empire, and before the reign of Rudolf the First he hur^and 
had become definitely recognized as an Elector with the 
office of Archchamberlain. His dominions consisted 
the Mark proper, or Old Mark, to which were added the 
New and the Middle Mark, a flat, sandy territory of 
heaths and woods lying along the Elbe and the Havel, 
which had been conquered from the Wends in the days 
of Henry the Fowler, and gradually filled by a Teutonic 
population, together with a more or less vague authority, 
or claim of authority, over the Slavonic tribes to the north 
and east. In a. i>. 141 i this territory was delivered over to 
Frederick, sixth Burggrave of Num^rg^ by the Emperor 

• Burggrave was the title of the Count, representing the Emperor, 
who held the castle which guarded the dty. 
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Chap, Sigtoiiad, phom he had served bidtfulfy, and to ivhqto 
he had advanced moneys, which the iatter in this way 
repaid, giving Branden^ig as a sort of pledge which 
was not likely to be redeemed^: and in 1415 S^ismand 
formally conferred the Mark and the electoral dignity 
upon Frederick and his heirs, still, however, Kserdrig 
(but on the occasion of the formal investiture W 1417 
omitting this reservation) the right of redeeming his 
grant by the payment of 400,000 Hungarian gold Widen, 
and retaining to himself and his male heirs the reversion 
in the Electorate, expectant on the extinction Of Freoprick’s 
line, an event which has not yet happened. This Burg- 
grave Frederick was the lineal descendant of a certain 
Conrad of Hohenzollem (first Burggrave in the days 
of Frederick Barbarossa), scion of an old Swabian family 
whose ancestral castle stands in the high limestone 
plateau of the Rauhe Alp, not very far from Hdien- 
stanfen and from Altorf, the original seat of the Welfit ; 
and this Conrad is the twenty-fifth lineal ancestor of the 
present Emperor William the Second. From the time 
tjf Elector Frederick the house of Hohenzollem held 
Brandenburg, adding to it by slow degrees various other 
scattered territories, with claims, which for a time cOuld 
not be made good, to other territories, and in particular 
acquiring, in t6o5 and r6t8, the district known as East 
Iriissia, lyii^ along toe Baltic beyond the Vistula, as the 
heritage (ri Albert tile last Grandmaster of the Teutonic 
knii^tp*^ The Hohmizolla’ns embraced Protestantism, 

V Itndi as dwkiog of DeBBMdc and Norway gave tin Odneync 
Shetiand itiei to the kins of Sooth»d (a. d. 1469) as a iwriyt 
Awtitepiyaaeotof tbedmnyof Utodanghter, apayueot w^h~ 

not 3f<rt (Ml 

* The Oeoby it Beat Pnmia'Waa caballed by the tteaty of 
KraMnriatus, wider Foliahttaeta^ ThealeetanaflNedan. 
bi>m,l£»mm tiase of Joadbim If oamids^ ptsateed ftn» 
die oo-uiveitoeieofh, but did »ol t# thetadwd MVettMoem 1 
tiMh ki^ tm rdoj, aev (W hip 
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And laving played (in the parson of the Elector CHAt? 
j lillUiain) a rather contemp^ble part in the Thirty 

Years’ War, produced a really distinguished prince in 
Frederick the Great Elector, vrho reigned in the latter 
half of the seventeenth century. He freed East Prussia 
from the supremacy of Poland, consolidated his strag- 
gling dominions into a well-ordered state, and gave to his 
subjects, by the lustre of his military successes, a sort of 
incipient consciousness of national existence. 

In 1700 his son Frederick, having secured or purchased Enttim 
the approval of the Emperor Leopold, but not without a 
furious protest from Pope Clement XI, whose prophetic Pntssia. 
spirit dreaded and denounced in Hildebrandme fashion 
the admission of a heretic to the most sacred of secular 
offices, called himself King of Prussia, taking his title 
from the above-named Duchy of East Prussia, and 
crowning himself at Konigsberg, its ancient capital, on 
January r8, 1701. This region was not a part of the 
Holy Empire, and its original inhabitants, the Old 
Prussians*^, were not Germans at aI 4 but a Lithuanian 
pec^l^ who had remained pagans and barbarians till 
they were half conquered, half exterminated by the Teu- 
tonic knights in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, 
and dteir country Germanised by a constant immigration 
from dm Vilest It is a curious freak of history, not 
onhite that which has extended the British name to the 
Teutmdc and Gaelic inhabitants of the largest European 
idlmidt that has transferred the name of this declining 
race to dte greatest of modem German states, 
tlii$ assumption of royalty, the work of a jmnce who 
oomtribiuNid nothing else to the greatness of his house, 
mw A tmSSm of far greater consequence than might have 


ef Fohuid remalaed until itleued at die {weceof W^hMu 
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at first appeared. At that time no other member of the 
Empire (except the Emperor himself, who was king of 
Bohemia, and the Elector of Saxony, who had in 1697 
been chosen king of Poland) wore a crown, and the new 
dignity was soon felt to have raised its owner into a 
higher European position, for it made him the lellow of 
the sovereigns of France, England, Denmark, Sweden, 
and brought him into what soon became a rivalryWith his 
titular superior the Emperor. Had Austria been wise, 
she would have rejected a bribe far larger than ibat by 
which her compliance was purchased, would even have 
dispensed with the goodwill of Brandenburg in the 
struggle of the Spanish Succession, rather than have 
yielded to this young antagonist a moral advantage of 
such moment. For the time, however, little change 
seemed to have been made. Frederick the First was 
feeble and peaceful : the eccentric Frederick William I, 
who followed him, had a dutiful reverence for his Emperor, 
and prized his regiment of giants too highly to care to 
risk them in war. He was, moreover, thrifty to the verge 
of parsimony ; and his energy, which \ras considerable, 
found scope for its exercise in a careful oversight of the 
revenue and civil service of the country which largely 
contributed to the successes of his son. 

The greatness of the Prussian monarchy begins with 
Frederick II, the most remarkable man who had suc- 
ceeded to a throne since Charles V. The military 
talents by which Europe knows him best, are a less 
worthy title to the admiration of posterity, than -the 
ardour he shewed for good administration, for the pros- 
perity and happiness of his people. Along with the in- 
stinctive desire of a powerfiil and active mind to have 
everything done in the best way, he had a complete 
superiority to prejudice and tradition, a love of justice, 
and a genuine sympaUty, not indeed for potirical liberty, 
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but for cultivation and enlightenment. It was at bottom C hap. 
this, fully as much as the glories of his campaigns, that 
made him, in spite of his cold heart and scornful manner, 
a favourite with his own people and an object of curiosity, 
even of pride, throughout Germany. Upon that country 
the moral effect of his reign was great. It stirred the 
national spirit to see a German prince defend his naturally 
weak kingdom against the allied might of Austria, France, 
and Russia, and come out of the terrible struggle with un- 
daunted confidence and undiminished territories. While 
the other states of the Empire were languishing under an 
old-fashioned and wasteful misgovernment, Prussia set 
the example of an .administration which, while rigidly 
frugal, strove to develope the resources of the country, 
of a highly-disciplined army, of a codified law, of a re- 
formed system of procedure, of a capital to which men of 
literary and scientific eminence were gathered from all 
quarters. While bigotry and feudalism reigned on the 
I^nube, Frederick made Berlin the centre of light for 
North Germany ; and in this way effected as much for his 
kingdom as he had done by the seizure of wealthy Silesia, 
giving it a representative position, a claim on German 
interest and sympathy which there had been little in its 
earlier history, or in that of his own house, to awaken. 

But in all this it would be a mistake to attribute to the 
great king a conception of what it became afterwards the 
fashion to call * Prussia's German Mission,' the conscious 
foresight of a (Jerman patriot anxious to pave the way for 
the unity of the nation. There is little in Frederick's 
words or acts to shew such a feeling ; what he planned 
and cared for was the strength and wellbeing of his own 
Prussian State®. And when at the end of his life he 

• The idea was started during the Seven Years’ War of uniting 
Oertnany iMider Prussian supremacy, deposing Francis I, and getting 
Frederkat himself chosen Em^ror; and his favourite minister 
Wintevlelidt was, in 1757, sangnme enough to believe this couM be 
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t^cde & tsad in the politics of the Empire, vy twmuig Mf< 
Leaj^ of Princes to oppose the nmbitiotw dedgns o 
JosepAi It, his purpose was simptjr to maintain the sMt. 
^M^'^that status quo whose dangers were so tmriHjr db 
by the events of the next twenty yeaisf. Tim 
League is memorable, not as being in any senseja pcojOc 
eX refmm, but as the first instance in whicn Prussii 
appears heading a party among the German '- 

ht»tility to Austria : it is the beginning of thm ^ 

as the Germans call it, which at last reached n pmm 
where nothing but a life and death strug^ coold'dedde 
between the rival powers. 

Pmtsitm What glory Prussia had gained under Frederick 11 she 
foHty^the seemed determined to lose under his unworthy successor. 

Nothing, except indeed the behaviour of the minor 
SmAfOson German princes, could have been weaker, meaner, less 
patriotic than her conduct in the struggle with p'rance 
which began in 1792 s. In 1791 she had alHed herself 
adth Austria, but their relations, as mij^t have been 
expected, soon ceased to be cordial. Frederick William 11 
be^ to negotiate with the French Republic, in fhe 
hope of getting something for himself out dm oon» 
furion, and in 1795 concluded with France die sqMUttte 
Peace of Basel, by iriiich a line of demarcation was drawn 
between North and South Germany, the former bdng 
declared neufcml. When in 1806 the Confedemdooof the 
Rhine had berni formed under Napoleon’s protetaoratb and 

(SeeSchsiMt, /VWMMMnliniftnl* Pttihk, p. ss,) Pipdtikic 
h Mud to Mve, while Crowa l*riiiee, fonued the ptwi ot 
hlsrie thwsa, wliOM turned he aAerwwrds to fitUy eaiaeA 
.. ThhLeifas, whtdi Fteomde ia«4i#d ^ 

ttmmmmt upon the S me l lcs M fe Letgoe of the dsWeadi ■oMtuy, 
amwend i* MspoH tqr dwteg wevm^ 
iih ^ ^ ffirifi unnii It 

f Rw Iw dw wlude hhtoty Mthb imM iMaft 4^^ 
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Holy Empire extinguished, Pm$sk^ which by a con- Cha% 
vention (February 45, 1806) had obtained possession 
Hmiover^ part, it need hardly be said, of the dominions of 
hAr late ally, the English king George III, endeavoured 
to unite the Northern States in a league, at whose head 
should stand her king, with the title and prerogative of 
Emperor, the Direktonum being composed of himself 
and the rulers of Saxony and Hessen-Cassel. Talleyrand, 
however, found it easy to baffle this scheme, on which he 
had at first pretended to smile — it is memorable as the 
first appearance of the conception of a North-German 
Confederation — and soon afterwards the defeats of Jena 
and Auerstadt, followed by that of Friedland, left Prussia 
at Napoleon’s mercy, if mercy he had any. By the Peace a d i8o 6^ 
of Tilsit she submitted, losing her lands west of the Elbe, 
and in all more than half of her temtones, recognizing 
the Confederation of the Rhine, and abandoning all claim 
to interfere in German politics. Meanwhile Saxony, the 
kingdom of Westphalia which Napoleon had just created, 
and the other purely German members of the old Em- 
pire, joined the Rhenish Confederation, that is to say, 
enrolled themselves the vassals of the Parisian crown. 

French domination was offensive everywhere, but nowhere 
so (rffertsive as in Prussia, the feebleness of whose Court 
seems to have emboldened Napoleon to treat her with an 
insolent scorn he never thought of shewing to the more 
tenacious, though not more patriotic Hapsburgs. Hence, TU 
toOf whw the uprising came, and the swelling wave of 
popular enthusiasm tossed back the French beyond the 
Elbe, th^ Weser, the Rhine itself, it was the much-suffering 
Prussian people that was foremost in the fight j it was 
heroes of the sword and pen, many of them not 
PtusaianI by births but drawn to Prussia as the cmtie of 
jldipiei, that yiron the adtnaration an 4 gtalHaide 
lof • flMated Fath«rland| wMe the Frendh, 
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Chat* been wont to treat the North Germans with a stra!|ngely 
XXllL misplated contempt, felt for them, after the campaigns 
of Leipzig and Waterloo, a hatred not less bitter than 
that they bore to England herself. 

This great deliverance was far more the wofk of the 
people than of King or Court ; but as was natural, it 
induced a burst of loyalty which strengthened ^d glori- 
fied the Prussian monarchy in the eyes of Germany, 
and gave it an opportunity of placing itseln at the 
head of the nation. For the national feeling which had 
smouldered for two centuries or more, had now risen 
into a strong and brilliant flame ; and it was on Prussia, 
more than on any other state, that its light was shed 1*. 
Austria’s merits as well as her faults did not permit her to 
be popular ; Bavaria and Wurtemberg had been aggran- 
dized by Napoleon ; Saxony had adhered to him through- 
out ; Prussia had suffered most grievously and triujtnphed 
most signally. Now would have been the time for her to 
answer to the great cry that went up for freedom and 
unity, to secure by firm action the rights of the people 
in a consolidated German state. 

But the hour came without the man. Frederick 
William III was well intentioned indeed, but feeble and 
narrow-minded ; and his court had not yet recovered 
from its horror at the principles of 1789 and the acts 
of 1793* As the want of representative institutions and 
of the habit of combination for political purposes gave 
the desire for unity no means of expressing itself prac- 
Owf ^*^**y» remained an aspiration, a sentiment, nothing 
^ms ^ *nore. Thus, when the Congress of Vienna met to re- 
Vunm* constitute Europe and Germany, the princes were masters 

•* Sybd {BigrUndung des BfuHcim well observei that 

of Oermia aationaUty was laigety re*create<l bv a gmop 
of aaen, some of them not Pniieiaiia, on grotmd east of ibe Elbe 
which was not orlginaliy German but 
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of the situation ; and they used their advantage with Cuap. 
characteristic selfishness. The proclamation of Kalisch 
issued by the sovereigns of Prussia and Russia, when 
they leagued themselves against Napoleon (March 25th, 

1813), announced the object of the two powers to be 
* to aid the German peoples in recovering freedom and 
independence, and to afford to them effective protection 
and defence in re-establishing a venerable Empire.’ The 
reconstitution of the country, it was added, was to be 
effected solely by the united action of the princes and 
peoples, and was to proceed ‘ from the ancient and native 
spirit of the German nation; that Germany, the more 
perfectly this work was executed in its principles and 
compass, might so much the more appear again among 
the peoples of Europe in renovated youth, strength, and 
unity. ^ But at the Congress nothing was heard, and 
indeed nothing would have been listened to, of the 
kindt When it opened, Hardenberg the Prussian 
minister presented a scheme which, although it recog- 
nized in the princes an independence in some respects 
considerable, and already conceded to them by the 
treaties securing their adhesion against France, pro- 
posed to treat Germany as being for many purposes 
a united state, under institutions whose tendency would 
have been to make her less and less of a mere league. 
Austria however, under the chilling influence of Metter- 
nich, himself perhaps prompted by the darker spirit 
of Frederick von Gentz, received these proposals with 
dull disfavour : the minor potentates, headed by Bavaria 
and Wiirtemberg, entered energetic protests against any- 
thing which could infringe on their sovereignty, pro- 

‘ F<»r the of VienoA students may refer to L. Hiumer’s 

GmJktSUe; for the snbseqtient history of the Conledetatioa 
to H. ^chaise, Einitiiun^in dm deutsch^ K. Klilpfel, 

EinAgitsiesfrtimnjgm seU ISIS. 
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tests so sweeping that even Austria was obSge^ te 
rmtnd them that under the old Empire cmtsin ryhtt 
were asstwed to German subjects, wiule the envojr 
Hanover exclaimed against the ‘Sultanism’ of thest 
members of the late Confederation of the Rhine A’ 
last, after a long period of confusion and un>^ . .-.-itjr, in 
which projects for the restoration of the ‘anc “** vener- 
able Empire’ were frequently put forward, and ported 
among others by Stein, a counter-scheme, pt„™undsd 
by Metternich, when he found that he could notlsecure 
tte complete independence of the German princ^ was 
moulded into the Act of Foundation of the Germanic 
Confederation. The work was hastily done, undo* the 
pressure of alarm at Napoleon’s return from Elba, and 
{wofessed to be only an outline, which was to be subse- 
quently improved and filled m. The diplomatists were 


exhausted by a long course of bickenng and ii^tngue 
upon this and other questions , many were dissatisfied, 
but everyone saw that his opponent’s powmr of hindering 
was greater than hts own power of forcing a proposition 
through, and as it was clear that something must be 
done, people brought themselves to a sort of acqui- 


escence, which, though it professed to be only tem- 
porary, could not misily be recalled, and made it harder 
to teopen the discussion. So the prcqposed completion, 
as was natural in a matter of so muc^ ddiici^ and 


difiSculty, never took place; and the revised dralfl 
Estai&a- fbe Act of Ccmfedetation, adopted on |une xodi, X815, 
if *** a week before Waterloo, was in all its jnaitt fiatoccs the 
cohstitution whidi lasted down till 1866. Pntnia yidided 
tiMt. • with unaconuntable readbe88--unaci»Mntab]a except on 
the hypotiwsis that her nunurters, Handmibeigafid W^Sam 
vm Kutahoidh d«sq»ited at stutii a tixae and aaap(% 
•atih pe^ of effecting anythst^atitiaihct^ {noints 
00 whkii ilM) IumI Id hoofiatid i aflti 
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objcctioti to the carfyiog out of Metternich’s views4 Het Chaf^ 
Uttg was a faithftil member of the Holy Alliance j her 
government adhered to the principles associated with 
diat compact, and was content in internal questions to 
follow humbly in the wake of Austria. While the Re- 
action was triumphing in the rest of Europe, Particularism J 
triumj^ed at Vienna, and the interests of the German 
people were forgotten or ignored. 

The Federal Constitution, while recognizing fully the 
sovereignty of the princes in their own territories, had 
made only the feeblest provisions for the concession of 
popular rights and the establishment of representative 
institutions in the several states. Almost the only ex- 
pression which it allowed to be given to the idea of 
national unity was in the creation of a central federal 
body* the Diet, wherein only the princes and not their 
subjects were represented, which was empo>\ered to act 
in foreign affairs, and which could be made by the great 
princes the means of repressing any liberal movements 
on the part of an individual member. But this did not 
satisfy Mettamich. The excitement produced by the 
War of Liberation did not at once subside : the ideas of 
freedom, national unity, national greatness, which it had 
called forth, had obtained a dominion over the minds of 
the German youth ; and were eloquently preached by 
some of the noblest spirits among its teachers K These 
ideas however, innocent as they would now appear, and 
well founded as was the jealousy of Russian influence 
which prompted their expression, were watched with fear 
imdauispicfon by the narrow minds of the Prussian king 

^ is the name by which the Geraiaas ’denote the 

policy or ifhoHog, wbkh jnamtaineo the iadepeiideiioe of the eevenU 
who were membera of the Gemanic body. 

movemeat for Oemoh U»!|ty fttm 00- 
ho toad in H. voa Sybel^a 
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xxlli ^ minister of Francis of Austria. In 1819, there* 

fore, Mettemich brought together, as if by accident, the 
ministers of ten leading German courts at Karlsbad in 
Bohemia, and procured their assent to a scries of mea- 
sures extinguishing the freedom of the press, retraining 
university teaching, forbidding societies and political 
meetings, and erecting a sort of inquisition at Mpntz for 
the discovery and punishment of democratic amtators. 
These measures were soon after adopted by the Federal 
Diet at Frankfort, and followed by conferences ofWinis- 
ters at Vienna, out of which grew the instrument known 
as the Vienna Final Act (Schlussakt) of 1820, whereby 
the constitution of the Confederation was modified in 
a reafctionary and anti-national spirit. Such securities 
as existed for the rights of the subject in the several 
states w^ere diminished, while the Diet saw its powers 
enlarged whenever they could be employed for th^ sup- 
pression of free institutions, and received a frightfully 
wide police jurisdiction through the territories of the 
minor princes. 

CmiUhn This Karlsbad Conference struck the keynote of the 
policy of the Federal Diet during the three and thirty 

C<mfe(kra dreary years that lie between 1815 and the brief though 
bright awakening of 1848^ If the selfishness of rulers 
were not the commonest moral of history, there would 
be something extraordinary as well as offensive in the 
horror of change and reform which was now exhibited 
by these veiy princes who had, with Napoleon’s help or 
connivance, carried out by the mediatization of their 
weaker neighbours a revolution far more sweeping, and 
in point of law less defensible, than any which the patri- 
otic reformers now propose. These potentates, especi- 
ally those of Northern Germany, were for the most part 


^ Sse Asgidi, Am laxs. 
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possessed by the same reactionary feelings as their two Cha?. 
great neighbours ; their rule was harsh and repressive, 
conceding little or nothing to the demands of their sub- 
jects, and prepared, especially after their alarms had been 
renewed by the revolution of 1830 in France, to check 
the most harmless expressions of the aspiration for 
national unity. Such unity now appeared further off 
than ever. While the old Empire lasted, princes and 
peoples owned one common head in the Emperor, and 
lived under a constitution which had descended, however 
modified, from the days when the nation formed a single 
powerful state. Now, by the mediatization of the lesser 
principalities, the extinction of the Knights of the Empire 
\lieichriHtrschaft), the absorption of all the free cities 
save four, the class which had formed a link between 
the princes and the mass of the nation had been re- 
moved \ the sovereigns had, in becoming fewer, become 
more isolated and more independent ; they were members 
rather of the European than of the German common- 
wealth, Those moral effects of the War of Liberation, 
from which so much had at first been hoped, now 
seemed to have been lost utterly and for ever. 

Meanwhile the German liberals laboured under the The party 
immense difficulty of having no legitimate and constitu- 
tional mode of agitation, no lever, so to speak, by which Germany. 
they could move the mass of their countrymen. They 
were mere speakers and writers, because there was no- 
thing else for them to do; dreamers and theorists, as 
unthinking people in more fortunate countries called 7/^^- 
them, because the field of practical politics was closed to 
them. In only a few of the states did representative 
assembltoi exist; and these were too small and too 
limited in their powers to be able to stimulate the poU-' 
tical intetests of their constituents. Prussia herself had 
no parliament of the whole monarchy until 1847 ; up 
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to linit ytivt tiiere had been onty toco! £amta-S^tM^ 
ee^tes or diets for the several provinces. 

The Hbeial party had two dajects to struggle fotv-4ie 
establishment or extension of free insdtutions in dm 
several states, and the attainment of national unity. As 
respects the first of these, it may be remarked ithat tlw 
mere passion for freedom in the abstract has nemr ipto- 
dpced a great popular movement. Long habit has 
made Englishmen, Swiss, and Americans think IHberty 
essential to national happiness ; yet liberty has in aenerai 
been desired rather as a means than as an end : and 
there must always exist, in order to rouse a nation to 
disaffection or insurrection, either such a withdrawal of 
rights previously enjoyed as wounds its pride and its con. 
servative feeling, or else the infliction by the governing 
power of positive evils which affect the subject in his 
daily life, his religion, his social and domestic relations. 
Now in Germany, and particularly in the Prussuui State, 
such liberties had not been known since primitive times ; 
and there were few serious practical grievances to be 
complained of. From the time of Frederick the Great 
Prussia had been well and honestly administered. 
Conscience was free, trade and industry were growing, 
taxatiwi was not heavy, the i^ess censorship did not 
aniuqr the ordinary dtizen, and the other resOtunts upon 
personal freedmn were only those to whkh the subjects 
of all toe Continental monarchies had been accustomed, 
'ihie halnt of submtssioa ims strorrg ; and theie ettimed 
over most of Germany a good deal of loyalty, uitieasohiiM 
petbi^ but not toe^ore toe less powerfoi towatds toe 
lenf^descended r(^;ning hoiises. In sevmal of the petty 
Btsles tireire was indeed setious ntiagovetoRmt, etid an 
wAltnuy b^viottt <to toe aovendgn't part wlti^ ini^t 
h«it pnmilixsi ijevdk. 
nded' ^ toe onMoittoj^ tidnioito df a 
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teni^bl^ prince j and in Hanover King Ernest Augustus Cu*r< 
on his accessioa in 1837 abolished by a stroke of the 30011 . 
pen the constitution which had been granted by his 
pnedecessor William But these states were too small 
for a vigorous political life j the nobility depended on the 
Court and were disposed to side with it ; the power of the 
Confederation hung like a thundercloud on the horizon, 
ready to burst wherever Austria chose to guide it. It was 
thesi^ore hard for the liberals to excite their countrymen to 
any energetic and concerted action , and when the govern- 
ments thought lit to repress their attempts at agitation, this 
could be harshly done with little fear of the consequences. 

In labouring for the creation of one united German Auakt- 
state out of the multitude of petty principalities, the 
party of prc^ess found themselves at a still greater dis- Zmty. 
advantage. There was indeed a desire for it, but only 
a sentimental desire ; an idea which worked powerfully 
upon imt^iUative minds, but had little hold on the world 
of fact and reality, little charm for the steady-going 
burgher and the peasant whose vision was bounded by 
his own valley. Practical benefits might no doubt have 
be^ expected from its realization, such as the establish- 
ment of a common code of laws, the better execution of 
great public works, the protection of the nation from the 
aggressions of France and Russia ; but these were objects 
whose importance it was hard to bnng home to the 
avetaga citizen in peaceful times. The seven milUons 
df Ckmahs who owned allegiance to Austria presented 
a constant difficulty. They were nearly all Roman 
CatimUca. They had in the course of centuries drifted 
away thdir brethren to the north and west They 
had ocwnpiHiativ'tiy little sympathy witii liberal ideas in. 
IKiii^ they had stood outside the main caiwaa* of 

Bdtata) Hiskww fassst 
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CHi German literary developement Yet they were of Teutonic 

stock, and in any scheme for the national union of all 
Germany room must be found for them. And where was 
the movement towards German unity to begin ? Not in 
the Federal Diet, of all places, for it consisted of the 
envoys of princes who would have been the! first to 
suffer. Not in the local legislatures*, for theyWd no 
power to deal effectively with such questions, ana would 
speedily have been silenced had they atten^pted by dis- 
cussion to influence the policy of their masters, ut was 
therefore only through the carefully guarded press, and 
occasionally in social or literary gatherings, that appeals 
to the nation could be made, or the semblance of an agi- 
tation kept up. There was no point to start from : it was 
all aspiration and nothing more ; and so this movement, 
to which so many of the noblest hearts and intellects of 
Germany devoted themselves (though the two greatest 
stood aloof), made during many years little apparent 
progress. A Customs Union (Zollverein) was indeed 
created, a.d. 1833^35, w^hich eventually came to include 
all the German States except Austria, and a tie thereby 
established whose material advantages were soon felt, but 
this was done by the individual action of Prussia and the 
several States which one after another entered into her 
views, not by the Diet as a national work. Meanwhile 
the strictness of the repressive system was still main- 

A. D* iS4a tained : Prussia, though now ruled by the more liberal 
Frederick William the Fourth, was still silent ; the in- 
fluence of Mettemich was still supreme. 

7 %/ Then came the revolution of 1848* The monarchy of 

^ Ixmis Philippe fell with a cr^h that sounded over Europe, 
and every German and Italian throne rocked to its founda- 
tion. In Vienna, Beriin^ Dresden, and Munich, not to 
sjsieak of smaller capitals, earner sooner or later» risings 

* C<aksfltatiomo(tcmsoite«lst«dlauiof^ 
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more or less formidable ; more popular constitutions were Chap. 
promised or granted by the terrified princes : the Federal 
Diet, after a hasty declaration in favour of the liberties it 
had so long withheld, made way for a national Parliament, 
which was duly summoned, and met at Frankfort on the 
1 8th of May, 1848. As the King of Prussia, cherishing 
a sentimental respect for Austria together with a natural 
dislike to revolution, refused to accept leadership, this 
assembly appointed as Administrator of the Empire 
(JReirksverweser) the Archduke John of Austria, while 
the Diet, joining in this appointment of the Archduke, 
virtually abdicated its functions. Then the Assembly 
set to work to frame a constitution for united Germany. 
According to the draft, completed early in 1849, Germany 
was to be a federal state, under a hereditary emperor, 
irresponsible, but advised by responsible ministers ; and 
with a parliament of two houses, one representing the 
states, members of the Empire; the other the people. 

On the 28th of March the Assembly offered the imperial 
dignity to the King of Prussia He hesitated to accept 
it without the consent of the other sovereigns; and 
exactly a month afterwards definitely refused it, perceiving 
the jealousy of some of the princes, although twenty-nine 
of them had already expressed their approval of the 

® In 1S47, when things seemed quiet enough, Frederick William IV 
had opened negotiations with Austria with a view to improving the 
Gonstttutioo cf the Confederation, and making better piovisi^ for 
eommon defence and for internal communications. In the Lei tin 
revolution of March, 1848, he had no doubt behaved with irresolu- 
tion, hut had some real sympathy for the people. And this 

he fck. He heartily desired both the wellbeing and, to a certain 
extent, the freedom of his own Prussia and thegreatnws of Germany J 
but he was unhapruly entangled with notions of divine right and 
various other mediaeval whimsies and sentiments.* as to this 
period Bismarck's Hekectims and EitniniscenaSf voh L ch, ii, 

A Qemm Parliament had been demanded in October, 1847, by 
a congrem of constitutional reformers, and a lesolutton to mat effect 
submitted in the Baden Chamber on February 2, 1848, shortly before 
tW mvcdlkte broke out in Paris, 
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XXlIi > disliking several parts of the new constitution, 

fearing to give an implied sanction to revolutionary pro- 
ceedings, and feeling himself unfit to take the helm of 
the German state at a moment of such difficulty and 
confusion. His refusal was a great and, as it /proved, 
a fatal discouragement to the liberals, for it (Ssunited 
them, and it destroyed their hopes of a powerful material 
support. Nevertheless the Frankfort assembly sat for 
some months longer, till, having migrated jto Stuttgart, 
it dwindled down at last into a sort of Rump parlia- 
ment, and was ultimately suppressed by force, while 
Prussia, at first in conjunction with Hanover and Saxony, 
started other and narrower plans for national organization, 
schemes modelled upon those of 1785 and 1806, but of 
The Reac- which nothing ever came. Meantime the governments 
^esiablish^ had recovered from their first alarm. Austria had recon- 
ment ef the qviQxod North Italy, and had by Russia’s help;over- 
powered the Magyars; France had re-established the 
Pope at Rome ; everywhere over Europe the tide of re- 
action was rising fast. In 1850 Austria and Prussia took 
from the Archduke John such shadow of power as still 
remained to him as Reichsverweser, and at the con- 
ferences of Olmiitz Prussia resumed her attitude of sub- 
missive adherence to Austria’s policy. By the middle of 
1851 the Confederation was re-established on its old 
footing, with its old incapacity for good, its old capacities 
for mischief, and, it may be added, its old willingness to 
use those capacities for the suppression of free institutions 
in the more progressive states. 

The effects, however, of the great uprising of 1848 were 
mmt ef" Germany any mocjj than in Italy and Hungary. 

IS48-49, It had made things seem possible-— seem even for a 
moment accomplished — which had been till then mere 
visions ; it had awakened a keen political interest in the 
people, stirred thdr whole life, and given them a sense 
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of national unity such as they had not had since 1814. Chai^. 
By shewing the governments how insecure were the 
foundations of their arbitrary power, it had made them 
less unwilling to accept change ; and had taught peoples 
how little was to be expected from the unforced good-will 
of princes. From this time, therefore, after the first 
reaction had spent itself, one may observe a real though 
slow progress towards free constitutional life. In some 
of the smaller states, and particularly in Baden, it soon 
came to be the policy of the government to encourage 
the action of the local parliament ; and the Prussian 
assembly became in its long and spirited struggle with the 
crown a political school of incomparable value to the rest 
of Germany as well as to its own great kingdom. 

One other thing more the events of 1848-1850 did 
most effectively for the Germans, if indeed that wanted 
doing. They made clear to the nation the hopelessness of 
expecting anything from the Confederation. During the 
last sixteen years of its existence, nothing, except the 
promulgation under its sanction of a general code of 
commercial law, was done by the federal Diet for national 
objects. Its deliberations had for many years been carried 
on in secret. It spoke with no authority to foreign 
princes, and behaved with sluggish irresolution in the 
question which was again beginning to agitate Germany, 
of the succession to Schleswig and Holstein, and the 
relation of these duchies to the Danish Crown. 

The restoration of the Federal constitution in 1850-51 
was at the time regarded as merely provisional, accepted 
only because Austria and Prussia could not be got to 
agree upon any new scheme ; and the successive projects 
of reform which thereafter emanated, sometimes from 
governments, sometimes from voluntary associations, kept 
the question of the reorganization of Germany and the 
attamment of some sort of national unity, constantly before 
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Chap. the people. Thus, although nothing was done, and the 
XXIIL tedious discussions which went on moved the laughter of 
other nations, the way was secretly but surely paved for 
J^arites in revolution. In 1859 the liberals organized themselves in 
Germany. was called the National Union (National-V^rein'^, a 

body containing numerous members in nearly Ull the 
German States, and among them many distin^ished 
publicists and men of letters. It held general meetings 
from time to time ; and, when occasion arose, ik per- 
manent committee issued pamphlets and manif^toes, 
explaining the views and recommending the policy of 
the party. That policy w^as vague, so far as prac- 
tical measures were concerned, yet clear in its ultimate 
object — viz. the union of all Germany in one Federal 
state (whether republican or monarchical) and, if neces- 
sary, the absolute exclusion of Austria therefrom. This 
last feature procured for it from her adherents and .from 
the German conservatives generally the name of the 
Little German {KleindeuiscK) party ; and they, assuming 
the title of Great Germans {Grossdeu/schen^ i.e. the 
advocates of a Germany which should include Austria), 
founded in 1862 a rival association, w^hich called itself 
the Reform Union, and in like manner held meetings 
and issued manifestoes. It found strong support in 
Hanover, Bavaria, and Wiirtembcrg, but comparatively 
little in the middle states, and of course still less in 
Prussia. Its policy was mainly defensive ; while the 
National Union, whose tendencies would naturally have 
been philo-Prussian and aggressive, found itself embar- 
rassed by what seemed the resolutely reactionary attitude 
taken up by the Prussian king and ministers in the affairs 
of their own kingdom. A contest respecting the organiza- 
tion and payment of the army had broken out between 
A.0. 1861. the Government and the Chamber — a. contest embittered 
first by the accession to the throne of the feudally-minded 
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King William I (theretofore Regent), whose assertion of Chap. 
the principle of divine right at his coronation at Konigsberg !• 
had surprised and disquieted thinking people, and after- 
wards by the admission to the chief place in the ministry 
of a statesman who was then supposed to be the champion 
of tyranny and feudalism, even of the Austrian alliance. 

During the struggle which raged in the years 1862-64 
over the right of the Chamber to control taxation, and 
which at some moments seemed to threaten revolution, 
it was hard for the reformers to hope for anything 
from a power which levied without the consent of the 
("hamber the taxes it deemed necessary for the support 
of the army, and treated the representatives of the people 
with a roughness under which no one could tell that there 
lay concealed a substantial community of purpose. 

The liberals of the South and West w^ere therefore in 
1863 disposed to abjure Prussia as given over to a 
reprobate mind ; and Austria thought she saw her 
opportunity. Encouraged by the measure of success 
which had attended his efforts to bring together in 
an Imperial council (Reichsrath) representatives from 
the different provinces of the ill-compacted monarchy, 
Schmerling, then chief minister at Vienna, conceived the 
hope of recovering the ancient primacy of the Hapsburgs, 
and thrusting the now unpopular Prussia into the back- The FUr- 
ground. Accordingly in August, 1863, the Eniperor 
Francis Joseph invited the reigning princes and Frankfori 

sentatives of the free cities to meet him at Frankfort, to 
discuss a scheme of federal reform vrhich he there pro- 
pounded, and which, while it increased the power of 
Austria, appeared to strengthen the cohesion of the 
Confederation, and to introduce a certain popular element 
into its constitution. All save one attended ; but that one 
was the King of Prussia. He had in the preceding year 
taken for his prime minister Otto Eduard Leopold, 
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FrdheiT of Bismarck-Schonhaosen in the 014 Maik of 
Btandenbui^, a man who> having been Prussian repre- 
santative in the Federal Diet ftmn 1851 to 1859, bad 
learned by experience the weakness of that body and its 
subservience to Austria, and was now becoming impatient 
to try some speedier and more forcible mahod than 
diplomatic discussion of ending the existing ueadlodc. 
Convinced that it was only ‘by blood and won* that 
Germany could be welded into a national Statk he had 
resolved to create a powerful army and to plac^ it com- 
pletely under royal control ; but, as he could not yet 
avow his designs, the conflict between him and the 
majority of the Prussian Chamber continued acute until 
the day came when the Liberals saw what those designs 
had been, and how triumphantly they had been carried 
through. Under Bismarck’s advice, King William re- 
fused to have anything to do with the Austrian Scheme, 
which fell therewith to the ground, and the Diet was 
troubled by no change for the rest of its unhonoured life. 

Austria, however, would probably have tried to carry 
through her project had not another question suddenly 
arisen, which turned all thot^hts in a different direction, 
threw the German powers into new relations to one 
another, and became at last the cause of the dissolu- 
tion of the Confederation itself. In November, 1863, 
Frederick VII, king of Denmark, died ; and the contest 
so long foreseen and delayed between the Danes and the 
Germans, respecting their rights over Sch]esw% and 
Hfdstein, broke out with unexpected v^emence. 

Ute Danish constitution of 185$ ineotpcmited 
dtese two Duchies witb Denmark for all pupoies, 
tdtlmugh Holstein had always been a part of GetWiy* 
wWle Schleewig was by law indissolubly imbed to Hd- 
•j^n, and although the inhabitants evfn of Sehlasirig 
were in gresat oiaiotity of dmam speedb, Ftideval 
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Diet hiMi protested long ago against this constitution Cha». 
as to infraction of its rights, but it was not till October, 

1S63, that it decreed federal execution against Denmark. 

When, a few weeks later, Christian IX succeeded to the 
throne in virtue of the arrangements which Frederick VII 
had been empowered to make by the Treaty of London 
in 185 a, no steps had as yet been taken to give effect to 
the decree. But the eyes of Europe were at once turned 
upon the new sovereign, whose title was disputed, and 
when, under the pressure of the heated populace of 
Copenhagen, he acceded to the constitution incorporating 
the duchies with Denmark, he found himself and his 
kingdom at once committed to the struggle. Prince 
Frederick of Augustenburg <> claimed Schleswig and 
Holstein, and was supported not only by a considerable 
party in both duchies, but by the general sentiment 
of the Germans, who saw in his candidature the only 
chance of saving the duchies from the Danes. The Sxaie- 
agitation in Germany soon grew vehement, and that the 
faster because the question was one upon which all 
parties and sections could unite. The National Union 
tod Reform Union met, fraternized, and appointed a 
joint permanent committee, which issued addresses to the 
nation, established Schleswig-Holstein Unions throughout 
the country, and promoted the enlistment of btods of 
volunteem, who hurried to the border. Even the Federal 
Diet, thouigh the opposition of Prussia and Austria pre- 
vented it from recognizing Frederick as Duke, carried 
out (s^nst the will of those powers) the resolution for 
federal e^tecution by sending, in December, 1863, a body 
of Saxons and Hanoverians to occupy Holstein. 

had a difficult game to play, and she played it 

* mm Frederick had never assented to Frederick VttYtr- 
contended that he was not barred by hts ^sth^s 
rifhts of the iawdly. 
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with consummate skill. Her ministers were unwilling to 
aid the Prince of Augustenburg, both because she wus 
bound to Denmark as one of the signataries of the Treaty 
of London r, and because their views of the future 
included other contingencies which it would tnen have 
been premature to mention. But if hope and the voice 
of the nation called on them to act, prudence! forbade 
them to act alone. It was essential to carry \ Austria 
along with them, not only because the Austrian alliance 
would be needed if England, France, and \Russia 
threatened war, but because she could in this way be 
made to share the unpopularity which backwardness in 
the national cause was bringing upon Prussia, and because 
she was thus alienated from Bavaria, Hanover, and the 
other states of the second rank, with which her relations 
had been, especially since the Frankfort Congress, so 
close and cordial When the co-operation of Austria 
had been secured— -partly by adroitly playing on her 
fears of the democratic and almost revolutionary character 
which the Schleswig-Holstein movement was taking in 
Germany, partly through her own reluctance to let Prussia 
gain any advantage by acting alone against Denmark — 
Bismarck resolved to take the control of the quarrel out 
of the hands of the Diet, so as to decide the fate of the 
two Duchies in the way most favourable to his own 
plans for the reconstruction of North Germany. Accord- 
ingly Prussia and Austria appealed to certain provisions 
of the Treaty of London recognizing the special rights 
of Schleswig ; and summoned Denmark to withdraw at 
once the law of November i8th, 1863, whereby Schleswig 
was finally incorporated -with the Danish monarchy. 
When the Danes refused, a strong Prussian and Austrian 
force was poured into the Duchies, not without indig* 

* The Coalia4enitioii was net boa&d W the TieSty of Londoo, 
it had never been laid beSore the Otet* rmtida and Ansttia were» 
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nation on the part as well of the rest of Germany as of Chap. 
the Prussian liberals, who believed that the object 
this invasion was to check the national movement, 
expel Prince Frederick, and hand over Schleswig to 
Christian IX. Early in 1864 the united army passed 
the Danewerk, stormed Diippel, overran Jutland, and 
had the Danish king and people at their mercy. A 
Conference was summoned in London : but it broke 
up without effecting anything ; and when the Germans 
resumed hostilities, and it was clear that the expected 
help from England, Russia, or France^ would not be 
forthcoming, Denmark submitted, and by the Treaty 
of Vienna (October, 1864) ceded Schleswig, Holstein, Cession of 
and Lauenburg to the allied powers absolutely. Prussia 
then pushed the Saxons and Hanoverians out of Holstein, j^oistein, 
and began to strengthen herself and make arrangements 
for the administration of the territory she occupied; 
while Austria, seeing this, began to hesitate, and suspect, 
and doubt whether her course had been altogether wise. 

She was soon to be still more cruelly undeceived. 

Now that the Danes were for ever dispossessed, the Questiofis 
question arose— what was to become of the puchies. 
Everybody expected the recognition of Prince Frederick 


^ It was commonly believed at the time that Russia would not 
the Danes on account of her obligations to Prussia during the Polish 
insarrection of 1863; and that Louis Napoleon held back because 
he was disgusted at the cold reception given by the British Govern- 
ment to his proposal for a general European Congress not very long 
befoie. The inaction of England was attributed on the Continent 
partly to the personal influence of the Sovereign, partly to the 
supposed prevalence of ‘ peace at any price * doctrines, partly to the 
fact that the Danish case was found, when closely scrutinized, to 
no strong one. But the chief cause was the demand made by Louis 
N*pole(», that *t the close of the war f 
extension of territory on the left bank of the ^me. 
army wut unprepared, and the brunt of the 

on the FwstA, he felt entitled to fix hit condiuon^ but « was of 
course for the British Government to accede to them, anrt 

equaUy impmible for it to go to war without him. 
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Ch^. of Attgustenburg ; the Diet was dearly in his favcuy, and 
Austria seemed quite willing* Prussia, boweter, refused to 
consent Her crown lawyers, to whom the whole matter 
had been referred, while not attempting to advocate 
certain ancient hereditary claims that had beeb put for- 
ward on behalf of the house of Hohenzollern, pronounced 
in an elaborate opinion that the title of Christian IX was 
legally preferable to that of Prince Frederick, and that, as 
the King’s title had passed by the cession to the two allied 
powers, the latter were now free to deal with the ceded 
territories as they pleased. Nevertheless, she professed 
herself ready to recognize Frederick as duke upon certain 
conditions, which were declared to be essential to the 
safety of Prussia on her north-west frontier, as well as to 
the protection of Schleswig-Holstein itself against the 
hostility of Denmark. These conditions included not 
only a strict defensive and offensive alliance of tljie new 

S 'paiity with Prussia, but an incorporation of its army 
ieet with hers, an absorption of its postal and tele- 
ic system, the cession of its fortresses, and, in fact, 
a preitiy complete subjection to her authority in military 
matters and in external politics. These proposals were, 
as was expected, rejected by Prince Frederick* He 
relied on Austria, and was buoyed up by the sympathy 
which his pretensions found not only in the rest of Ger- 
many, but even in the Prussian Chamber, where the 
liberal majority n^aintained unshaken its opposition to 
Bismarck’s foreign policy and schemes of military or- 
gMimtion. Meanwhile, voices begen to be rais^ in 
Duchies for annexation to Prussia; Austria grew 
more and more suspicious the relations of the officials 
the two Powers established in the conquered territory 
became daily less friendly. Things seemi^ fast ripening 
towards a w» when, on the mediation of pavaria and 
Saiiony, the Conven^on Gastein was between 
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the rival sovereigns in the autumn of 1865. By this Cuap. 
treaty Schleswig was in the meantime to be held 
Prussia, Holstein by Austria, the question of the ultimate 
disposal of both duchies being reserved ; while Austria 
sold her rights over Lauenburg to Prussia for 2,500,000 
rix-dollars. This was felt to be a hollow truce, and its 
hollowness, despite the efforts of the Diet to arrange 
matters, was soon manifest. The Austrian authorities, 
knowing that they could not permanently retain Holstein, 
allowed an agitation to be kept up there on behalf of 
Prince Frederick. Prussia vehemently protested against 
this, and required Austria to maintain the status quo. 

Notes of complaint and recrimination were constantly 
passing between the two Powers*", notes whose tone 
became always more menacing. Then each accused 
the other of arming, Austria summoning the Diet to take 
steps to restrain Prussia, Prussia beginning to shadow 
forth plans for a reform in the federal constitution. Mean- 
while both states were arming fast, and it became clear 
that the only question was which could first strike a blow, 
and upon what allies each could rely K Prussia had Alliance of 
secured Italy, which desired to expel the Austrians from 
Venetia : Austria managed to carry with her most of the 
greater German princes. In the memorable last sittings 
of the Diet of June nth and 14th, 1866, Austria's motion 
to mobilke the Federal contingents, with a view to 

* Austria at one time proposetl to let Prussia ha\e Holstein in 
exchange for part of Silesia ; at another she offered to leave the 
Bnchkft to he disposed of by the Diet. Prussia refused both proposi* 
tionn, well knowing, as regards the latter, that the decision 01 the 
Jiiet was foregone, 

• The immediate cause of the war was the convocation by Austria 
of the states of Holstein, in order to pronounce on the rights of Prince 
FrUiWUsL This Prussia declared to be an infraction of the Convention 
of Gastefn i ahd her troops accordingly crossed the Eider, in order to 
teochi^y Holstein In virtne of her condotninant rights under the 
Treaty St Vteona, Austria withdrew to avoid a ctdlislon ; and made 
her Ana} In ^ Piet which brought on the declaration of War. 
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Chak Federal execution against Prussia, was supported by 

XXIIX, Bavaria, Saxony, Hanover, Wiirtemberg, Hessen-Cassel, 

Hessen-Darmstadt, and several of the minor states, thus 
giving her a large majority ; while, for Prussians counter- 
proposition for a reform in the constitutic^ of the 
Confederation, there voted only Luxemburg land four 
of the * curiae,’ consisting of northern and miodle states 
of the third rank, seventeen in all out of the thirty-three. 
The partizans of both sides having thus committW them- 
selves, there was no use in further resisting Austria in 
the Diet ; so Prussia, having entered her protest against 
its proceedings, withdrew from the Confederation, de- 
Declara- dared war upon Hanover and Saxony on June i6th, 
upon Austria on June i8th, and pushed her armies 
onAmtrta forward with a speed which seemed almost to paralyze 
her opponents. 

German 'l l'® shortness of the war and the ('ompleteness of the 
States, victory surprised Europe, for though every one saw the 

gain to Prussia from the simultaneous attack delivered 
by Italy, few had known how great was the superiority of 
the Prussian to the Austrian armies in firearms, in 
organization and in the military skill of the commanders. 
Battle ef At Kdniggratz in Bohemia the main Austrian army was 
overthrown on July 3, and forced to retire on Vienna, while 
shortly before her German allies suffered defeats scarcely 
less crushing. She fared better in Italy, but the dis 
affection of the Magyars, added to the shock her prestige 
had received, made it doubtful whether she could gain 
anything by prolonging the struggle. Bismarck was 
wisely content to spare her the humiliation of ceding any 
German territory S and in retiring from Venetia she lost 

^ See at to Bismarck^t policy in deeling gently with Anatria his 
own ascotmt in his Ri^eetUm and Rmimtmuet^ eh. xx (etp. p. 47 
of voL ii of English translation). His mdginent was approve by 
the resnlt, for before many years passed he re-established friendly 
relations with her« 
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a province which was a source rather of weakness than Chap. 
of strength. The Peace of Prague" which followed 
marked a turning-point in German history. By it Prussia 
increased and consolidated her dominions through the 
annexation of the rich and populous territories of Schles- 
wig-Holstein, Hanover, Hessen-Cassel and Nassau, 
together with the free city of Frankfort. She also secured 
her supremacy in Germany by creating a Federation of 
the North German States under her own presidency. 

The constitution of this Federation left some measure 
of independence to the minor princes, permitting them The North 
to send and receive diplomatic agents to and from 
other courts, levy local taxes, and summon their local 
legislatures as heretofore. But it effected a fusion of 
their military forces, which were placed under the 
king of Prussia; it vested in him, as president, the 
conduct of the foreign policy of the Confederation, and 
the right of making war and peace (this last with the 
consent of the federal parliament) : and it transferred to 
the control of the federal parliament, over which the king 
presided through his nominee the federal chancellor, 
legislation upon a variety of important topics, including 
the taxation for federal objects, the control of the currency 
and the postal and telegraphic system. These provisions 
secured Prussians ascendancy in Germany ; and although 
much that was anomalous and incomplete might be re- 
marked in the scheme, as could hardly fail to be the case 
where one member had twenty-four millions of population 
and the remaining twenty-one only five millions among 
them, it formed a cohesive nucleus, all the more cohesive 
that it was comparatively small; and by accustoming 

It i$ impossible heie to sketch evea in outline the part played by 
Ijouis Napoleon, dien Emperor in France, in the negotiations. 

Eeibreiioe may be made to Sybel ^ supra) and to Sir S. Walpole^s 
liicid namtive in his Nutary ^ Vwrst vol, il 
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the dtisens of different principalities to act togeriter in 
a oommon assembly, it gave them a fading of common 
citiaeiHihip, which mitigated such discontent as might 
have been produced by the loss of local independence. 
Kevmtheless the problem that had lain beforelGermany 
might seem only half solved. The exclusion of Austria 
from the Germanic body did no doubt make fonnational 
unicm, extinguishing that Dualism which had distracted 
the country ever since the rise of Prussia in thadays of 
Frederick the Great. But with Austria went her Cjerman 
population of seven millions, filling the vast temtories 
cff Upper and Lower Austria, Tyrol, Styria, and parts of 
Bohemia and Carinthia — districts which had during 
many centuries formed a part of the old Empire. The 
new league, moreover, at whose head Prussia placed 
herself, included only the states north of the river Main, 
and thus, if it drew closer than before the bonds bitween 
those states, drew also a more marked distinction than 
heretofore between the two halves of the country, leaving 
the great principalities of Bavaria, Wiirtembeig, and 
Baden in a much more complete isolation. Germany, 
in fact, might appear to have purchased the cmnpleter 
unity of her northern half by the sacrifice of her unity 
as a whole. 

It had been stipulated in the Treaty Prague, at the 
instance of France, that the South German States should 
be at liberty to entm into a separate independent league 
of thar own; and the French government doubtless 
hoped that now, when the scheme of a North German 
fietlention, first broached in xSod, had bom at Imgth 
' carried out, something like Hi^leon*s old (l^mdederation 
ci die Rhine, under protecteanteof Ftanceb would re- 
a{!|K»r m the South as a muntetptriae to BhuuMs power, 
wmthetaraurlu^ WlMi* 

lew dm war of iSj6d| lhMria« 
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Baden, and Hessen-Darmstadt, conquered foes whom Chap. 
Bismarck had judiciously conciliated by sparing 
loss of territory and by exciting their fears of France, 
and who moreover wished to join the new ZoUverein 
whidi Prussia was forming, entered into secret military 
treaties with the North German Confederation, whereby 
they bound themselves to unite their armies to its army, 
in the event of any attack on Germany by a foreign 
power. 

Temporary as the organization of the North German 
Confederation evidently was, no one predicted for it 
a life of five years only ; and few expected its develop- 
ment into a grander and more comprehensive union to 
be the work of its bitterest enemy. The alarm of France AttUudetf 
at the disclosure of Prussia’s military power by the 
campaigns of iS66, and at the increase of her strength ' 
through the extension of her dominions, was heightened 
by the publication of the secret treaties just referred to. 

Peace was with difficulty preserved when the question of 
the cession of Luxemburg arose ; and from that time, at a. d. 1867. 
least, both countries felt that there existed only a truce full 
of su8{Hcion between them. Louis Napoleon seems to 
luive been hurried into speedier action by the belief that 
the ndlitsiy treaties had been extorted from the South 
Qerman Powers, that those Powers, and especially Bavaria, 
woidd JDOt support Prussia should mr break out— he had 
mit rodised the strength of national feeling in South 
Germany— and that there was disaffection among the 
inhabitants of the newly annexed districts, which ought 
to be taken advantage of as soon as possible. But men 
wem i^toniidied that the inept diplomacy of the French 
Empemrshouldhavefired dvetrain so suddenly, and should, 
in kltb^t blaaself appear to b^ have done his 

best the war which was delated against i§, 

'4i»|i|||il heart,' a national war, in 
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felt its interests and feelings involved K This it at once 
became* Seldom had such a national rising been seen — 
so swift, so universal, so enthusiastic, sweeping away in 
a moment the heartburnings of Liberals and Feudals in 
Prussia, the jealousies of North and South Germans, of 
Protestants and Catholics. Every citizen, eveiry soldier, 
felt that this was a struggle for the greatWss and 
freedom of his country; and the unbroken iareer of 
victory which carried the German arms over the east 
and centre of France, proved, in the truest sen^, what 
strength there is in a popular cause. For it was, even 
more than the admirable organization of their armies, the 
skill of their generals, the corruption and weakness of 
the Bonapartist court — it was the passionate ardour of 
the whole German people, who felt that at last a crisis 
had come when patriotism called on them to put forth 
their utmost efforts, that secured for them a triumph to 
the completeness of which European history scarcely 
supplies a parallel. 

Never before for centuries, not even in the War of 
Liberation of 1814, had the nation felt and acted so 
completely as one. All saw that the time had now come 
to give this practically realized unity its formal political 
expression ; nor was there a doubt as tb what that form 
should be. The imperial name under which Germany 
had won her first glories in the great days of the Middle 
Ages, was that to which the sentiment of the nation 
turned ; and it spared the susceptibilities of the sovereigns 

* The breach arose over the offer to a prince of Ifohenxollern, 
distantly related to King William, of the crown of Spain. See as to 
the circninstances which caused the declaration of war, Sybeh Bc' 
grUndun^f and Bismarck, RmlkctUns and Reminisemuas, voi. lu 
ch. axil Nothing conld have been more foolish than the diplomacy 
of Louis Napoteon^s Fordgn Minister ; but Bismarck*! artful mani' 
puUtton of the scxalled ^ Ems incident,* confessed long afeefWardb, 
served at the moment to put the conduct of France in a worse light 
than it now appears to 
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whose adherence to the national cause had given them chap. 
a better claim on the regard of their subjects than most XXIII. 
of them had before possessed. By a strange caprice of 
fate, it was in a hall of the palace at Versailles, which Dtc. 19, 
the arch-enemy of Germany had reared, that the first of 
the German potentates offered to the king of Prussia, 
in the name of princes and peoples, that imperial crown 
which his brother had refused in 1849. On the i8th 
of January following, sixty-five years after the dissolu- 
tion of the old Empire, king William was proclaimed 
Emperor, and Germany became again a single state in 
the eyes of Europe. 



CHAPTER XXIV 


THE NEW OERMAN EMPIRE 

Chap. The new Empire now established in Gera^any is 
^ creation nor so distinctly a unified state 
iknof ^ > 1 ^ name might seem to convey. It is rather to be 
iienav described as an extension of the North German Con- 
federation under the form of a Federal Monarchy, whose 
peculiar constitution makes it unlike all other monarchies 
and all other federations. It consists of twenty-five 
States of all sizes, from Prussia with a population of 
33,000,000 down to Schaumburg-Lippe with a popula- 
tion of 42,000. Three of its members— Liibeck, Bremen, 
and Hamburg— are free cities, survivors of the ancient 
Hanseatic League. The rest are hereditary monarchies, 
governed by sovereigns who are, according to the consti- 
tution of each particular state, more or less restrained or 
advised by l^slatures of a more or less representative 
character. As these twenty-five States are very unequal 
in size and in power, so also do they differ in their 
relations to the Empire as a whole, for Prussia, by 
far the greatest, practically predominates over ail the 
rest, whfle a few of the larger— Bavaria, Saxony, and 
Wfirtemberg— stand in a privil^ed position. 

Adead^ The Constitution of the«Em]nre is best understood 
when it is r^arded as a developmeht of the Geriwmic 
lim ^ tk Confederation which was erected in iSis, tqKstt fire nuns 
indent Eiq:te. Uhas been evdNft^ opt of that 
ftdervHm, League of States thto a Fedenl State 
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{Bundesstaat) by three stages. The first was the exdu- Chap. 
sion of Au^ria and formation of the North German 
Confederation under the presidency of Prussia in 1866. 

The second was the conclusion of a series of military 
treaties between the North German Confederation and 
the South German States in i866"7. The third was the 
formal union of the North and South German States, 
under the name of an Empire, in 1871. Of these three 
steps towards unity the last seems the most imposing and 
certainly made the greatest impression upon the world at 
large. But the two former were really more important, 
for in 1866 a national popular assembly was created for 
all North Germany, and immediately thereafter a lie of 
immense practical importance was formed between all 
the German States. Thus the existing Constitution, 
though it dates from April 16, 1871— some important 
amendments were made in 1873 and 1888 — is in its 
essential features that which was enacted in 1866. Its 
details are too numerous and intricate to be here set 
forth, but the general character of the federal scheme 
and of the several organs of government may be briefly 
summarized. 

In every federation the critical point is the distribu- Rehuim ef 
tion of powers between the Central or Federal authority, 
and those local authorities which are the component 
members of the united body. Here the Central or 
FediWal (i. e. Imperial) authority controls the army and 
navy, foreign relations, railways, main roads and canals, 
posts and telegraphs, coint^e, weights and measures, copy- 
ri^ts and patents, and legislation upon nearly the whole 
field of dvU and criminal law, together with the regu- 
kdon of the press and of associations, and of imperial 
finance^ including of course the customs tariff whidt is 
one and dw same for all Garmany. Bavaria, however, 
tetaiba<'iim management of her own tadwa^, and 
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both she and Saxony and Wiirtemberg enjoy certain 
other special exemptions or privileges. But though com- 
paratively little legislative power is left to the States, 
administration remains almost entirely in their hands, 
and it is they who appoint and dismiss nearlv all the 
executive officials, a concession to their rulers which may 
be deemed illogical, but which the political circumstances 
of the country prescribed. Judicial power is in so far 
a federal (Imperial) matter, that the greater part\ of the 
law^ which the Courts administer (including the mw of 
procedure) is contained in the imperial statute-books. 
But the judges are everywhere appointed by the State 
and act under its authority*, although the uniform inter- 
pretation of such parts of the law as rest on imperial 
legislation is secured by the existence of a Supreme 
Court of Appeal (Reichsgericht), which sits at Leipzig. 
It will thus be seen that this Federal Empire Is for 
legislative purposes more fully unified than the other four 
great Federations of modem times — the United States, 
Switzerland, Canada, and Australia — since in all these 
State legislatures retain wider powers than do the State 
legislatures of Germany. But Germany is less unified 
for the purposes of administration, both executive and 
judicial, than are those four communities, and her con- 
stitution admits, as regards the amount of rights left to 
the several component States, differences between the 
greater and the lesser altogether opposed to that principle 
of equality which those Federations have deem^ essen- 
tial to their peace and stability 

• There is no inch system of Federal Courts through the conntry 
as exists in the United States. 

^ One part of the Empire is not indnded In any State. This 
is the territory of Alsace-Lorraine (Elsass^Lothiingen) taken from 
France in j $7 1* It is oiganixed as an * imperial distnet * (Kdchsiand) 
under a governor appointed by the Emperor, sends fifteen members 
to the Assembly (Reichstag) and ftmr delegates (without power of 
toting) to the heoeral CotmeiL 
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The organization of the Central or Federal Government Chap. 
of the German Empire is not less exceptional than is the 
structure of its federal system. The head of the execu- 
tive is the Emperor. His office is not elective, as in the Central 
days of the Holy Empire, but hereditary, being indis- 
solubly attached to the office of King of Prussia ; and the 
imperial title therefore descends according to the family peror. 
law of succession of the house of Hohenzollern. Outside 
his Prussian dominions, the Emperor enjoys little power 
in civil matters. He has no veto on legislation, though 
(as will presently appear) he has another means of con- 
trolling it He appoints very few civil officials. His 
importance in the scheme of government depends on 
the fact that he is commander-in-chief of the army and 
navy, that he has the conduct of foreign affairs (action 
taken in which is, however, communicated to the Federal 
("ouncil), and that as Prussian King he exercises a pre- 
dominant influence in the Federal Council (Bundesrath) 
which constitutes one House of the imperial legislature. 

There is no imperial Cabinet, but the Chancellor of the 
Empire, who is usually also Prime Minister of Prussia, 
discharges, with the assistance of several secretaries of 
State, the function of chief minister for all imperial affairs. 

He presides in the Federal Council and has the right, 
which he constantly exercises, of speaking in the other 
House. But he is responsible to his imperial master 
only and not to the representatives of the people. 

The imperial legislature is also a peculiar creation, for The Le^is* 
it consists of two chambers more dissimilar in origin and 
ffinctions than are the two Houses of other federations. 

One chamber, the Federal Council (Bundesrath), is really a ihe 
prolongation of the old Diet of the Holy Empir^ which, 
b^innmg Us a sort of semi-popular assembly in Caro- (Sundes^ 
lingian times, had passed through many phases before it raih\ 
perished in 1806, to be after a fashion restored in 1815, 
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and agun in 1866 for the North German Confederation. 
This Council consists of delates, or rather diplomatic 
agents, appointed by and representing the sovereigns of 
tim several States comprised in the Empire, iOf these 
delegates, fifty-eight in all, seventeen belong tp Prussia 
(she practically controls three others also), six to Bavaria, 
four to Saxony, four to Wtirtemberg, three to Baden, 
three to Hessen, two to Mecklenbuig-Schweritl two to 
Brunswick, and one each to the remaining smaller States. 
The Bundesrath meets at Berlin and sits in secrA Its 
members have no individual discreUon, but vote tmder 
orders from their respective State Governments, so that 
all the votes of any State which has more than one vote 
are cast in the same way, and can be cast whether or no 
all its delegates are present This Chamber therefore 
represents not the peoples of the States, like the Ameri- 
can or Australian Senates, but the governments of the 
States, which may or may not, according to the con- 
stitution of each State, be amenable to their re^^iec- 
tive peoples. It exercises various axlministrative and 
judicial functions, and has a legislative power which is in 
practice more important than that of tlw other Chamber, 
because bills originate more frequently in it than in the 
latter. Presided over by the Imperial Chancellor, who 
is dqmted thereto by the Emperor, the Bundestath is the 
otgan which expresses the collective sovereignty of the 
several princes of Germany consideSred as beads of the 
States which form the Empire ; and throiq^ it the greater 
Skates, or any strong combinations of States, aie able to 
make their influence felt It is^ however, above all things 
dkeoigan through which Prussia, tqrfiu* the greatest, asserts 
het {HP^minanoe, and asserts it none the less efifeiXively 
because the tnethod is covert She ocmtoaiids fittle 
inoie than a third of the votciit flv wlen the Conahtutimi 
was ftamed iBilfiaiirclt j^udetitlhf ootstenti|d hhhself widi 
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a smaller r^iresentation than that to which her popula- chat. 
tion would have entitled her, since he sought to soothe 
the t^ehensions of Bavaria and other States of the 
second rank. But her strength and her prestige usually 
enable her to get her own way in the Council, and the 
power of the Emperor, which appears small when the 
civil functions formally attached to his office are ex* 
amined, has become great through his. control of the 
Bundesrath, as well as through his position at the head 
of army and navy. 

As this Council of officials represents the flock of The Diet 
German princes, now shepherded by the strenuous will of 
Prussia, so the other and elective chamber represents the (Keick^ 
German nation. It bears the old historic name of Diet *««)• 
(Reichst^\ but it is a new creation, such as pre-revolu- 
tionary Germany never knew. First in 1848 did there 
appear a popular assembly whose menacing and fitful 
light was extinguished in the following year. Bismarck, 
when he created the North German Confederation, found 
it needful to draw the peoples of the several States 
together by a parliament in which they could be repre- 
sented, and when that Confederation was expanded into 
an Empire of all Germany, the stature of this parliament 
grew with the increased need for such an expression of 
nattonal tittity. 

The Reichstag is elected by universal suffrage in 
electoral districts which were originally equal ; and has 
397 members, of whom 235 come from Prussia. It sits 
for five years, but may be dissolved by the Federal 
Council with the consent of the Emperor. All the 
members of the Bundesrath can appear and speak in it Jttitmrs 
and the Chancellor is frequently i^ent to erqplain the ‘fj^ **^* 
vkrwa or defend the action the imperial government 
|ten|(^ fidl powers of l^islation, yet ht practice thette 
powma aiyt reduced by the fact that some of dm most 
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important revenue laws, having been enacted for a term 
of years, cannot be changed except by the consent of the 
Bundesrath ; and it wants one important attribute of the 
parliaments of Britain, France and Italy, in the peculiarity 
that neither the Imperial Chancellor nor any other execu- 
tive official is responsible to it, or can be displaced by 
its vote. It has therefore no control of admnistra- 
tion, except in so far as administration is Wected 
by criticism or depends upon legislation and upon the 
voting from time to time of supplies for adrainiWtive 
purposes. Moreover, as already observed, nearly all 
executive work rests w'ith the States, whose officials 
are appointed by and are responsible to the State 
governments. In no country are officials more capable, 
iq none perhaps does official work attract so much of the 
best practical talent which the nation supplies. Partly 
from traditional habit, which in all the German States 
has left foreign relations to be managed by the sovereign, 
partly because it feels its own weakness in being unable 
to displace the Chancellor, the Reichstag interferes very 
little in questions ol external policy. It has long been 
divided into groups, varying from time to time in number, 
the mutual repulsion of which has hampered concerted 
action to resist or guide the Imperial executive. Yet with 
these drawbacks, and though it has not gained upon the 
other organs of government, it has drawn to itself much 
political ability, has been the scene of many striking 
debates, and is an effective agency in welding together 
the populations of the various States into a truly united 
Germn nation 

This outline may serve to shew what is the constitutional 

^ One exotica is illnstnitive. Posen, the province taken by 
Prussia when Poland was piMrtitioned (177a 171^3)9 tends s 

body of Polish membets to tlM^ Reichstig who act as a aerate 
section there» accentuating the particnlarlstn or nationalism of their 
irovinee. 
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character of the new Empire. It is a State centralized Chap. 
in what concerns its foreign policy, its military and naval 
organization, and the larger part of its legislation, but not 
centralized as respects its officials, whether executive or pea cf 
judicial It is more completely centralized as respects 
its North German members, who were practically bound 
fast to Prussia by her triumph in 1866, than as respects j/owfar 
its four large South German members who joined by 
treaty after that year. Legally regarded, it is less of a 
unitary State than the old Empire was in the days 
of Henry VII, or even perhaps in those of Maximilian I, 
but far more of a unitary State than Germany was at 
any time after the Peace of Westphalia in 1648, Practi- 
cally of course the country has attained a higher stage of 
effective action for common purposes than was ever 
attained before. 

Since the formation of the East Frankish or German 
kingdom under Conrad I (a.d. 911) Germany has never, 
except during Napoleon^s ascendancy from 1805 to 1814, 
ceased to be nominally a nation and a State. But the 
phases through which she has passed in those ten 
centuries are notably unlike those which mark the evo- 
lution of the other great European countries. In France, 

Spain and England during the same period the tendency 
was constantly tow^ards the consolidation into a strong uni- 
fied kingdom of the various races that made up the popula- 
tion as well as of the principialities into which the territory 
was divided. In Italy there was down till the French 
Revolution no such tendency ; that country, disunited 
ever since the entrance of the Lombards in the sixth 
century, remained no more, and perhaps no less, disunited 
in 1 794, But in Germany the centripetal forces which had 
genenMly tended to prevail from Conrad I to Henry IV 
were suddenly arrested by the strife with the Popes and 
the ware of the Emperors in Itdiy* After Frederick II, 
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Cha^ the centrifugal forces decisively prevailed; and the 
process of dissolution went on, slowly but steaddy, till 
die Peace of Westphalia, after which the country was 
nodiing more than a loosely-constructed Confederar 
don. But if that process had been slow, tne remse 
process was surprisuigly swift Germany i^d never 
seemed more disunited than she was in 1864. \ In 1866 
she began the work of political reunion, and in U71 that 
work was practically complete. \ 

To the intellectual and moral causes whidiWabled 
her statesmen to accomplish this work so promptly I 
shall presently return. Meantime let me endeavour to 
answer a question which will be put by those who have 
followed the story of the nation from the days of the 
first Frankish Emperor who brought all Germans under 
his sceptre. They will ask — IVhat are the actuajl forces 
Pmptctsef^X work to-day ? What are the prospects of this recently 
matn organic Federal State ? Are the centripetal tendoicies 
a V»itfd Stronger now than they were m the seventeenth century? 
Gtrmany. Will it, like the old Empire, dissolve into separate political 
communities? Or will it follow the path which popular 
sentiment has, ever since 1813, marked out for it, by 
becoming a compact and united Power, such as France 
has been for senne centuries, such^as Italy became under 
Victor Emanuel ? 

When the new Ernfare started on its career in 1871, 
not a few observers in foreign countries doubted whedier 
k could long hold together. They pobted to the eom- 
plkated nature of a consdtution which mi|[^ prove hard 
to work, and which must Invdve constant friction^ They 
dwelt on the Aments of ;^lou^ and discord that were 
present, not mere^ b the enstenc^ of s^Mxate Courts, 
vduhe a ktog-datoended d^masty sms stutounded by a 
fripid noiality, but also b be bffermccii of ebnmeto', 
habit^ tradihtms and rel%»oiii amonf the VishnisCertnan 
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tfiujes. Admitting the wannth of national sentiment Chap. 
evoked by the war of 1870, they insisted that this senti- 
ment could not be relied on to keep the whole people 
together in more peaceful days or under the rule of less 
able and forceful ministers than Bismarck had shewn 
himself. And they were confirmed in these forebodings 
by the belief which still haunted them that the Germans 
were an unpractical race, likely to be led astray by their 
love for theories, ill fitted to work a piece of political 
machinery more abnormal if not more intricate than is 
either the British or the American Constitution. 

The event has belied these predictions. Comparatively 
few constitutional difficulties have arisen, comparatively 
few political crises have turned upon the federal structure 
of the government or the claims of the States as against 
the central authority. The leadership of Prussia has not 
been challenged by the minor States. Germany has, 
without becoming Prussian, grown to be more and more 
a united nation ; and, so far from falling back into its old 
divirions, or splitting up into racial sections, it has 
developed a cohesive force and a Pan-Germanic senti- 
ment which may even draw to itself, when the time 
comes for the dissolution of the ill-compacted Austro- 
Hungmian monarchy, the eight millions of Germans who 
inhabit the western half of that spacious realm 

Among the causes which have enabled the ^^deral 
Comtitution to work smoothly and consolidated the/<^ Uni^w 
unity of the nation, the first place must be assigned to the 
external pressure wliich the presence of two formidable 
neighbour Powers, France and Russia, has applied. An Pm$rs, 


^ The ^ that the iohabitants of the Archduchy of 
as as of tvrri. Styria and Carinthia, are all Rmaaii 

Cithohewma? iaten^ese difficulties on both mdea aad retard diU issue. 
Ytt'ttijdift.lthe proaottiuwd imptobable ; ^ 

Malm the Gemta Emptw « Madhetruitaa a» wul tt 
% KwtlJlM Buttle Power, 
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itntnen$e and highly'4isciplined army has been deemed 
a necessity 3 and the circumstance that nearly every 
citizen is or has been a soldier has kept the spirit of 
German pride and German patriotism at a high tern* 
pcrature, has inculcated the habit of obedience, has 
given an imposing prestige to the Imperial Conjimander* 
in-chief. 

Unlike its venerable predecessor, this new \ Empire 
rests on a national basis. No foreign Power is a member 
of the Empire in respect of German territory. No State 
except Prussia holds any territory in which German is 
not the prevailing tongue. No one of the federated 
States can now make any separate alliance with any 
foreign Power. Hardly any are even represented at 
a foreign court. 

It has been the good fortune of the Federal Empire 
that State lines have not coincided with the lines on 
which either material interest or religious feeling has 
built up political parties. Neither in Prussia nor in any 
of the other greater States does one kind Of economic 
interest, either the agricultural or the commercial, either 
the mining or the manufacturing, prevail to the ex- 
clusion of the Others. So, though Prussia is mainly 
Protestant, there is a large Roman Catholic population 
on the Lower Rhine and in Westphalia as well as in 
Posen ; and, though Bavaria is mainly Roman Catholic, 
there is a considerable Protestant population in the 
Upper Main basin and in the Palatinate. Parties have been 
based on real or supposed class interests or on economic 
doctrines or on religious sympathy. They have not 
been, except in the case ^ the Poles of Posen, local 
parties. Similarly, and largely for this reason, the 
political controversies that have from time to time arisen 
have not at^pealed to, and have not tended to esKiCite, 
either State feeling against the central governments or 
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animosities between the States themselves. Neither the Chap. 
conflict maintained by Bismarck and Falk against the^^^^** 
claims of the Roman Catholic hierarchy which lasted 
from 1873 till 1886, nor the efforts to check by penal 
legislation the growth of Socialism, nor the disputes over 
the protective tariffs from time to time enacted, have 
evoked disruptive tendencies. Occupied with such 
questions as these, men were not led to occupy them- 
selves with the constitutional structure of the govern- 
ment Thus it has befallen that the chief political 
parties have found their adherents in every one of 
the greater States and have not tended to identify 
themselves with any particular State or group of States. 

I’he spirit of party, which in some federations has proved 
a powerful segregative force, has in Germany worked 
rather to associate in pursuit of the same aims politi- 
cians belonging to different States, making them feel their 
interests to be common, and giving them the habit of 
co-operation in the Reichstag. Nor is it idle to remark 
that South-western and South-central Germany, the 
region which had least felt Prussian influence and in 
which jealousy of a Prussian head of the nation might 
have been chiefly expected, was the region in which the 
memories and traditions of the mediaeval Empire had 
retained most force and freshness, and in which there- 
fore popular sentiment was found naturally disposed to 
acquiesce in a restoration of the imperial title. 

I.et it be also noted that the establishment of the new industrkU 
Empire coincided with, and in some measure accelerated, 

4 swift and striking developement of industrial resources. 

Germany was already becoming a great manufacturing and 
trading community. Increased trade and population led 
to the making of more railways, and to more traffic upon 
them, and thus the immense growth of internal intercourse 
and ix wealth drew the various parts of the coanbty more 
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Chaf. dosdy together, causing each tp feel how much it gained 
XXIV. fyg/fQ h^iig united to the rest under one goTemmerrt and 
one system of law. These economic changes induced 
a chat^ in the minds of men. Old-fashioned ‘par- 
ticularism ’ waned and idealistic republicanism (vanished. 
Thought and will were directed to practi^ ends. 
Militarism and Industrialism, which have beeni perhaps 
the most potent forces in modem GermaiW, alike 
aided the assimilative process. The former eralHaced, 
the latter did not repel, the idea of a Pan-German 
monarchy. Both welcomed centralization. 

Much then of the success which has attended the 
constitution of the new Empire has been due to the 
fovouring conditions and circumstances of the time, 
much to the sagacity of Bismarck and his fellow states- 
men who in constructing their scheme preferred practical 
Sttmgfi ef convenience to theoretic symmetry. Yet the chW reason 
why the building has proved itself stable lies in the &ict 
that its foundations were long ago laid deep and firm. 
The permanence of an institution depends not merely on 
the material interests that support it, b)}it on its con- 
formity to the deep-rooted sentiment of the men for 
whom it has been made. When it draws to itself and 
provides a fitting eiqmsssion for that smitimen^ the senti- 
ment becomes ther^y not only more vocal but actually 
stronger, and in its tom imparts a fuUm vitality to the 
institution. In the case of Germany, as in that of Italy, 
there had been fw at least two generations bdbre 1870, 
a constant ripeiung towards change and a gtowtog 
• for unity, although the strength this feting was not 
revealed tiU the moment apne whkh gave it aoofe for 
iri|!Hous motion. Phrst Imcn^t into selfomwcimiilife by 
th^greitt ihrugg^ of dm War of IdhecglKmi Ite wM dowly 
dmkpedimddfatctodbyAVerietyaftXB ^ ^ 

{Mudy by diat loai^ for imd 
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civil rights which found its nearest enemy in the tyranny CHar. 
of many of the petty princes j partly by the decline, 
evident through all Europe, of the ancient sentiment of 
personal loyalty, and the substitution therefor of a rational 
conception of the nature of government and the rights 
of the people j partly by the dread of France and the 
resolve to prevent her from again extending her frontier 
to the Lower Rhine ; partly by the better knowledge of 
their brethren which increased facilities of communi- 
cation gave to every branch of the German race; but 
most of all by what we call the instinct or passion of 
nationality, the desire of a people already conscious of 
a moral and social unity, to see such unity expressed 
and realised under a single government, which shall give 
it a place and name among civilized states. The most 
powerful factors in the creation of this national spirit 
were the varied literary activity of Germany since the 
days erf Lessing, the bracing-up of moral fibre by the 
teachings of Immanuel Kant, the strenuous intellectual 
life which produced not only tw'o famous poets but a 
brilliant group of philosophers, historians and jurists, 
together with the awakened interest and pride of the 
people in their earlier history, which was one of the 
firstfruits of that literary revival. Causes not dissimilar 
were at work in Italy, though there the actual oppression 
df fore^^ rulers made the sentiment more vehement. 

And it need not be doubted that the example of the 
efforts which Italy, Hungary, and Poland, not to speak 
6f smaller peoples, were making to attain or reconquer 
national political life, had its influence upon the Germans, 
however little sympathy those efforts may have fotmd 

Mid the long labours of many earnest hearts 
their wmntrymen through die press and in die 
were needed to mature thas feeling of 
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Chap. to Strengthen this passion for political unity, to make it 

familiar and dear to the mass of the people, to give 

Share of it a hold upon their imagination. It was not wonderful 

that in looking on the apathy of their fellow cititens and 

lalst^s- the selfishness of their princes, these pure aira noble 

'"f*.”* spirits should sometimes have despaired of succes. And 
attatnmtm * , « atY 

cf Unity, even when the feeling had been created and the occasion 

came which displayed its strength, it mighf have 
to fulfil its work, had not the power to use and ^ide it 
been lodged in the hands of a forceful and keen-sighted 
practical statesman* It was with Germany even as with 
Italy, where the work of Gioberti, Manin, Mazzini, and 
their brethren might have remained unfinished but for 
Cavour. And, as in Italy, the work was not carried 
through in the way or by the means which the first 
labourers had for the most part intended or desired. The 
Nature ef creation of a state de novo on ground cleared of all the 
existing principalities, a state which, even if in form a 
many and monarchy (though most w’ould have preferred a republic) 
Itaiy. should be based on the recognition of popular rights, 
was what the idealistic politicians of both countries had 
looked forward to. But in both it ivas by the advance 
of an existing state, which extended itself to include 
wider and wider territories, and gave to them its organiza- 
tion, that the unity of the nation was brought about 
And this was done with little or no change in the internal 
constitution of a growing kingdom, little movement (except 
in the way of an extended suffrage) towards a resettle- 
ment of society on democratic foundations. In the 
constitution of the North German Confederation and the 
new German Empire, there is no mention and slight 
indirect recognition of those ^Fundamental Rights of the 
German people * on which the Frankfort Parliament of 
t84ft-*49 ^ much pret^ous time and tttiL 

The Prussian State, by which the worit was 
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plished, had not in earlier days shewn much sense of Chap* 
what came to be afterwards called its ‘ German mission.’ ^ 

Neither in the words or acts of the great Frederick (nor 
indeed in those of his predecessors) is there a trace oirealcha- 
what may be called Pan-Teutonic patriotism, of any 
enthusiasm for the splendour and happiness of Germany ^ ^ 
as a whole. Frederick’s purpose was to build up a strong 
and well-administered Prussian kingdom. For his German 
neighbours he had no more regard than for Frenchmen 
or Sw'cdes ; for the German language and literature little 
but contempt. The policy of his first two successors was 
distinctly Prussian rather than German ; and the romantic 
Frederick William the Fourth disappointed the hopes of 
the nation almost as grievously in 1849 as Frederick 
William the Third had done thirty-five years before. No 
European court had been more consistently practical 
than that of Berlin ; nor had any been apparently less 
conscious of a magnificent national vocation. Her rulers, 
themselves eschewing sentimental considerations, had 
seldom tried to awaken these in the minds of the people, 
or to turn them to account where they existed. When 
their own interests coincided with those of Germany at 
large, it was well; but they were not accustomed to 
proclaim themselves her champions, or the apostles of 
her national regeneration. Nevertheless it had for a long 
time been evident that if a political regeneration w^as to 
be brought about by force, it was from Prussia alone of 
the existing principalities that anything could be hoped, 
since she alone united the character, the traditions, and 
the material power that ^ere needed to lead the country. 

Ever since the Reformation the policy of the Hapsburg 
princes had been regarded with aversion by the more 
intelligent and progressive part of the nation; while 
Prussia, recognised from the days of the Great Elector 
as the leading Protestant power, had become the repte- 
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CRAP. sentative of intellectual liberality and enUghteninent In 
XXIV. rectot Hmas she had, by the foundation and wise en- 
courageroent of the two great univetsities of Berlin and 
Strviees Bonn, confetred eminent benefits on Gmmtj learning 
science, and gained a corresponding hold upon the 
^ respect of the educated classes. If the Pmssianlp were in 

some respects less richly gifted than those of the middle 
and southern states, they possessed a practical energy 
and decision in which the latter were sometimes de- 
ficient; they acted while the others speculated and 
waited. Prussia had given the first example in Germany 
of a well-governed modern state, instinct with life, dfident 
in its working ; and in creating it she was rendering an 
invaluable service to the German people. For this state, 
being a strong reality, which had stood the test of 
adversity and been matured by experience, who^ well- 
knit administrative organization commanded the respect, 
if not always the affection, of its subjects, was found 
able to expand itself, so as to embrace the other popu- 
lations and territories which from time to time were 
added to it And it expanded, not .only, as Austria 
had done in earlier centuries, towards the east, among 
races alien in blood and speech, some of whom have 
imnained unfriendly, but also and chiefly westwards, 
over districts whose inhabitants, being themselvM (Ger- 
mans, were rapidly fused and became not less pahriottcally- 
minded than those of the Mark of Brandenburg itself. 
After the fall of Napoleon it acquired and assimilated 
a huge and rich dominion in the Rhineland and West- 
pl».% ; in 1866 it was enlaced by otho- tenlloria! hardly 
lem irapmfsnt, while at the same rime its miStary, and 
(to a great extent) its finandd system, Upm applied 
to North Qetman prirm^Mliries. 'Oms of 

creating a stMe dr eMo was ovm'ded by ^ metenaion of 
the extstbg state; aiidifGamimy^ukleslisriB^^ 
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complain, has in a certain sense been turned into a chaK 
larger Prussia, so too in no less measure is Prussia XXIV. 
hers^f permeated by the spirit of Germany as a whole. 

Looking therefore to the form which the political re- 
construction of Germany has taken, this reconstruction 
may fairly be said to be Prussia’s work. But that work It wmll 
could never have been accomplished without the efforts 
of those very ‘ sentimental ’ or ‘ romantic ’ politicians who wu^tthe 
found themselves first ridiculed as visionaries or persecuted 
as agitators, and then pushed aside when the moment '**’""^* 
for action came. For it was they who prepared the 
feelings of the nation for this revolution, and who raised 
to the height of a national movement, justified by the 
popular will, what would otherwise have been a career 
of violent self-aggrandizement It was with Germany 
as with Italy, where the work of Cavour, the practical 
statesman, could never have been accomplished without 
the previous labours of Mazzini, the prophet and moral 
reformer who fired the hearts of his countrymen. 

It is often asked how far the new German Empire can in what 
be deemed to be the successor and representative of the 
ancient Holy Empire as it stood from a. d. 8oo till Empire 
A. D. 1806. Those who have followed the events re- 
countsed and grasped the theory set forth in the preced- 
ing chapters will have no difficulty in answering this 
question. The new creation of 1866-71 has never 
claimed to have inherited the legal status of the ancient 
monarchy which had expired sixty years previously. Its 
rights are only such as it has formally and expressly 
reomved from the constitution and the treaties which 
called it mto being. And whoever looks above the 
bare Ic^al rights to the general position and character 
of the near institution will perceive that it could not 
be a isbie restoration, and that if it were it could 
not be a sidtd smd durable state. Circumstanoet had 
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CfiAK SO completely altered, that it became necessary to set 

XXIV. yp something which should correspond to the new con- 

ditions and embody the new spirit So the present 
German Empire, which is a sort of expansion of the 
Prussian Kingdom to embrace all Genpany, is hardly 
more like the realm of Frederick Barbarossa or Maxi- 
UnUkftH milian than the empire of Charles the Great \ was to 
fiu^oh/n* Constantine or Theodosius. The Holy Empire 

staufm claimed universal dominion because it represented the 
unity of all mankind ; and though these pretensions had 
* become obsolete, they were never formally renounced. 
It was almost as much an ecclesiastical as a secular 
institution. Ecclesiastical princes were among its Elec- 
tors; its head must be in communion with the Holy 
Roman Church which, to the last, he solemnly bound 
himself to defend. But the new Empire claims nothing 
outside Germany and ^ those colonial territories which 
Germany has recently acquired. It has no official 
connection with any church, and its head is in fact a 
Protestant. Its true historical predecessor might thus 
seem to be that German or East Frankish kingdom 
which Conrad the First and Henry the Fowler ruled 
before Otto the Great obtained the throne of the Roman 
Empire, The memory of this German kingdom was 
preserved by the fact that for some centuries Otto^c 
successors were crowned kings of Germany at Aachen 
before they were crowned emperors at Rome, bpt othei- 
wise the Kingdom and the Empire were, as has been 
shewn in an earlier chapter, so wdded tc^ether that they 
become at last one entity, called in later days the 
* Roman Em{ure of the German Nation.' Of the two 
elements whose long union in one person thus ended in 
a fusion, the new Emigre represents one dement only, 
that German royalty which Otto hdd before his fateful 
|oumey to Rome. So historic sentiment may imagine 
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the present Empire to be such a kingdom as that of Otto Cha^ 
would have been had it, remaining purely German, been 
extended to include all the regions which the Germans 
now inhabit from the Meuse to the Vistula, and may figure 
to itself the Emperor William of Hohenzollern as the suc- 
cessor not so evidently of the Hapsburg monarchs of the 
eighteenth century as of the Saxon King Henry I who in 
an expedition against the Wendish heathen stormed their 
fort of Brannibor, and there, to guard his north-eastern 
frontier, laid the foundations of that Mark of Branden- 
burg which has grown into the Prussian monarchy. 

If therefore we regard either the Germanic nation as Yet u 
it was before it entangled itself with Italy and Rome, or rtpnseMs 
the Germanic nation as it was when after the days of 
Charles the Fifth Italy and Rome had been lost to it, nation. 
but before it had been cleft in twain by the Treaty of 
Westphalia, we may call the new Empire the legitimate 
representative of the unity of the nation as embodied 
in its monarchy. It is a militant monarchy, as were 
the monarchies of Charles and Otto. It is a national 
monarchy, for it includes all Germans except those who 
live under the sceptre of the Hapsburgs, those who in 
the Baltic provinces of Russia are forced to obey an 
alien and ill-beloved Power, and those more fortunate 
Germans who in the northern and eastern cantons of 
Switzerland have given to Europe an admirable ex- 
ample of ordered freedom. For the chief of this 
monarchy the imperial name has been revived, both 
on account of its venerable associations and because it 
serves to express, as it did in the last few centuries of its 
life, the titular superiority of the head of a federal state 
over the kings, grarul dukes and other princes who com- 
pose the Germanic body. In this respect it partially 
reproduces the relation which the emperors of the seven- 
twmth and eighteenth centuries bore to the electors of that 
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time. To the earlier Middle Ages, die idea of an emperor 
of a local area, whether great or small, was no doubt re- 
pugnant, for mediaeval doctrine could imagine oidy one 
Emperor, lord of all Christians, just as it could recognise 
only one spiritual head of the Catholic Churchl It is 
perhaps some lingering sense of this feeling, asWell as 
a widr not to infringe on the territorial rights of tlm heads 
of the several States, that has caused the o%!ial style pf 
the sovereign to be ‘ German Emperor,’ that is, Emperor 
in Germany, or Emperor of German race, not ‘ Emperor 
of Germany*.' The Germans have indeed had reason to 
regret the influence of the ancient title, for it was through 
the efforts to maintain the commanding place in Europe 
which this title carried with it that their sovereigns were 
distracted from the duties they owed to thdr own people, 
and that princes sprang up who wrested from the ^own 
nearly all the authority which had once belong^ to it. 
But if in this the influence of that great shadow of the 
past be thought pernicious, let it be therewithal re- 
membered that to the ancient Empire is in large measure 
due this latest revival of national existence. It was the 
fradition of a glorious past when Germany led the world 
that made the Germans i^n a united people, the central 
power of continental Europe. And though the deep- 
rooted Prussian sentiment of King William I was at first 
aveme to the adoption of that historic style which com- 


* The Ea^mor Frederick meiitiam ia the fMcmeatS of Ms Diaiy 
dut hsve fam aude pnblie (Bismtrek dkqpatM the amhenticity of 
pnt of them) that this motive was present to dus mind of those who 
' Oalied the new Bmplie into btdw. mmaitdc sim etml 

eh. »d8>, thnt when XhMl Wil&mi eensmued. to 
dumps his thie, he ptefetfed that of 'Empliraref GernuU^,’' and was 
wtib dtiven to eommid to ^oannim Which 
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mended itself to the imagination of liis son (afterwards Chat. 
the EmpetQf Frederick), the name of Emperor has 
served ^th to reconcile the greatest of the German 
prince to the loss of their titular independence and 
to imprint more deeply upon the mind of the people 
the sense that they are one not only in blood and 
speech, but also in the historical continuity of their 
national life. 

The parallelism between the course of events in Ger- AWiwta/ 
many and in Italy which has several times already been «»»<>’ f” 
referred to is strikingly seen in the events of 1870. As 
the war of j 866, in putting an end to the long dualism 
of Austria and Prussia, made a united Germany possible 
and simultaneously gavb to Italy her Venetian provinces, 
so the war of 1870, while it brought about the re-establish- 
ment of the Germanic Empire, comoleted the unity of 
Italy also by making Rome again her possession and 
her capital. The Popedom which, in the thirteenth 
century^ inflicted a fatal wound upon the Holy Empire, 
had in modem times allied itself with Austria and 
the petty despotisms of the Italian peninsula, had done 
its utmost to check as well the union as the freedom 
of dse Italian people, and had raised almost to the 
tank of an article of faith those pretensions to temporal 
sway which had been one cause of its hostility to the 
mediaeval Emperors. It now found itself involved 
in die misfortunes of its old ally France, and saw 
that temporal sway perish along with the triumph of 
its ftwmer Teutonic enemies. The first German victories 
cCMUpelled the recall of tlie French troops from Roro^ 
and allowed the Italians to establish themselves tijerej 
a few mowths later the swelling cunent of success brought 
about the union North and South Germany in a smgle 
State. Ttw same great strtiggle which restored polilical 
twily to the one nation cemented it in the n^aet j smd 
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at the very moment when the imperial name was revived 
in the Transalpine countries the ancient imperial seat 
upon the Tiber became the capital of an Italian 
monarchy. The two great races w^hose national life 
had been sacrificed to the mediaeval Empire regained it 
together, and regained it by the defeat of that tempire*s 
ancient antagonists, the ecclesiastical power and the 
monarch of France. The triumph of the pririciple of 
nationality was complete. Old wrongs were reqressed ; 
old problems solved. The world seemed to have closed 
one page in its history, and men paused to wonder and 
conjecture what the next might have to unfold. 


EPILOGUE 

That which the next page did unfold proved different 
from what men had expected. It was a new Germany, 
it W'as a new Italy that had been thus consolidated into 
new monarchies. The Germany of to-day is unlike the 
Germany of 1830 or even the Germany of i860. Popula- 
tion and wealth have in many regions grown, and towns 
have extended themselves with a speed that reminds the 
traveller of the cities of Western America. More effectively 
than any other nation of Europe, the Germans have turned 
to account the advances made by scientific discovery* 
The industry of the people, the abundance of minerals in 
some districts, the excellence of the railway system, the 
efficiency of the administration, the admirable oi^anixation 
d" instruction in all grades, and not least in die sphere 
of theoretical and applied science^ have led to a develope- 
ment of manuiactures and of commarce which has been 
followed by a coitespondingly markad devotion of national 
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thought and effort to every form of material progress. 
Projects of expansion beyond the seas, not so much 
to obtain an outlet for colonization as to secure new 
markets for German trade— projects in which Prussia 
never indulged, but which seemed appropriate to a 
German Empire — have been carried out by the ac- 
quisition of territories in Africa, China and the islands 
of the Pacific. Learning is still cultivated, research is 
still prosecuted, with unflagging energy ; but philosophy, 
poetry and art hold a less conspicuous place than they 
did in the first half of the nineteenth century. 

Italy has advanced less rapidly, because her mineral 
resources are less ample, and her people, who had been 
worse governed than the Germans, have had more lee- 
way to make up. But in Italy also political unification 
has stimulated material progress, and material progress 
has absorbed more and more of the intelligence and 
energy of the population of the northern half of the 
peninsula. 

In both countries there was a certain disappoint- 
ment because freedom and unity had not brought all 
the peace and contentment for which men had hoped ; 
and many thought that the generation which had entered 
into the enjoyment of freedom and unity stood on a low er 
moral level than the generation which had toiled and 
fought for those blessings. In both countries, while the 
thoughts of the educated class have been occupied with 
practical and economic questions rather than with 
political theories or religious reforms, the masses of the 
people, stirred by a new antagonism to the wealthier 
classes and a new passion for equality, have begun to 
busy themselves with projects for so transforming the 
structure of society as to secure a better distribution, or 
even perhaps an ultimate extinction, of iwrivate property. 

Su^ ideas and projects shew how far the world has 
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travelled from the days when the American and French 
Revolutions awoke a spirit of unrest in Europe. So 
too they suggest some reflections on the change that 
has passed upon the beliefs of mankind since the 
days when the Holy Empire embodied its loftUst ideal 
of human government. It is not only a new Germany 
and a new Italy that we see, but a new Earope, a 
Europe which in the course of the nineteenth century 
removed itself an immeasurable way from tho^e ages 
of faith and imagination down which Caesar voyaged 
in the bark of Peter, The successor of Caesar is now 
an Emperor in Germany only, as the successor of Peter 
is obeyed by less than half of Western Christendom. 
But even if a universal monarchy were now possible, 
it would be a monarchy wholly unlike that which Dante 
held necessary to the welfare of mankind. The conditions 
of man’s life have changed, and the doctrines, theological 
and political, on which the Holy Empire rested, have 
vanished away. The mists of imagination have rolled 
off, and the world is now governed by facts — facts that 
stand out, hard and clear, in the light of common day. 

In the earlier Middle Ages Europe, still half-barbarous, 
was the prey of violence. Its greatest need was Justice, 
and a power strong enough and pious enough to execute 
justice, as the minister of God. The one force that 
confronted violence and rapacity was Religion. All had 
one religion, and thou^ many by sinfulness of life 
beliai their faith, none doubted its truth. Neither 
did any one doubt where the seat cC authemty lay. 
Rome, whence the Caesars, had ruled the wtfrld, Rome 
where the Cluef of the Apostles had exertmsed the pas- 
torate given him by God when God walked the earth 
was the dtvinely-a|^inted source of aU .lawful power 
Whether thiA power was to be wkjkted 1^ two rulers 
esch dheotly repnsaendng the Alipi^y, ds wbedMr the 
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secular monarch was to be the servant of the spiritual — 
this was a question on which men were divided But 
that the power of the secular ruler was consecrated by 
a Divine commission, and being so consecrated, was 
appointed for all time and for all mankind,— -upon this 
they were at one. It was a small Christian world, which 
reached only from the Tagus to the Vistula ; so a 
universal monarchy seemed less strange then than it 
does now. Nations were as yet scarcely conscious of 
themselves, and the strife that desolated Europe was 
more frequently within than between its countries. The 
disobedience of some rulers to the Emperor shook 
the theories of those who took dreams for realities hardly 
more than did the disobedience of a knot of heretics 
to the Pope. 

It was a Christendom which had one literature, written in 
one ancient tongue, also the one tongue of worship, for the 
vernaculars of France and Italy, of Spain, Germany and 
England, were only just beginning to grow into cultivated 
languages. Religion, grounded on undisputed dogmas, 
ruled the intellectual world, with Philosophy and Art for 
her handmaidens* And, in the name of Religion, the 
Church held half the wealth of every country and 
ruled its inhabitants with a power stronger than the sword. 

The world might seem to have passed into the hands of 
the Church, though in gaining the whole world, the Church 
had wellnigh lost her own soul. .... * 

It took centuries to break up this vast solid f^bnc 
of mediaeval society and mediaeval doctrine. The ^ 
laJrger kingdoms were consolidated and the nations that ceniurUs^ 

dwelt m&em felt themselves to be nations. New worlds 

were dfodosed beyond the ocean, worlds which Rome 
had xmm known; and in them there have arisen new 
.onto of which is mightier than any Europe^ 

Slate# the literary and phflosophical Renaissance of 
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the fifteenth century passed into the religious Reforma- 
tion of the sixteenth, and out of the two movements 
arose the political Revolution which b^an in England 
in the seventeenth century, convulsed France in the 
eighteenth, reached Italy and Germany in the niiWteenth. 
The work of the new ideas thus engendered has oeen for 
the most part destructive. The Church has belpn rent 
into many fragments. For a time there seemed\a pro- 
spect that the See of Rome might recover her old don|inion, 
but that prospect has now grown so faint that even the 
controversy regarding her claims is languidly maintained. 
For nearly three centuries she retained her wealth and 
power in the countries that were still loyal, but now 
wealth and legal power have almost gone : monasteries 
have been suppressed, bishops stripped of their estates : 
it is everywhere a secular world, < 

Christianity has overspread the whole earth ; and 
States calling themselves Christian are now masters of 
the Muslim and the heathen. But it is what would have 
been deemed by St. Bernard or by Dante a disintegrated 
and attenuated Christianity. Religion holds no such 
place of pride as she once held. Even in countries 
which still maintain a church established by law eccle- 
siastics arc jealously excluded from mun^ne affairs. 
Nowhere, outside Russia and the most backward of the 
Spanish-American republics, does the State recognize 
the duty of protecting and propagating one form of faith. 
Theology occupies itself but little with the old questions 
regarding the nature of Christ and the relation of the 
Divine will to the human. She asks, What is the relation 
of God to Nature, and what is the evidence of the reve- 
lation of God to man? Philosophy does not inquire 
how justice is to be established, nor what is the true seat 
and origin of civil authority : she accepts political power 
as bei^ the result actuiU forces^ the will or the aequi* 
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escence of the $trongest elements in the community ; 
and sees no more sacredness in the head of a State than 
in the chairman of a commercial company. Order, for 
which the Middle Ages sighed, has been established ; 
and if justice is still imperfect, this is due, not to the 
impunity of law-breakers, but to faults in the law itself, 
springing perhaps from the selfishness of the classes that 
have shaped it. Order, whose name had been often dis- 
credited by being used as a cloak for tyranny, ceased long 
ago to be the great aim of progressive minds : it was Liberty 
that they set before themselves, believing that all other 
blessings would follow in her train. The subject has 
now become the citizen. He holds himself to have as 
much right to govern as he has duty to obey, and the 
obedience he owes is deemed to be due not to the 
representative of God but to the transient depositary of 
an authority that issues from himself. 

Yet this ideal of individual freedom which seemed a cen idtah 
tury ago so full of promise to those who had suffered frbm 
the despotism of custom and tradition, as well as from the mmt$. 
pi assure of meddlesome bureaucracies, has not realized all 
that was expected. Popular government, installed by the 
votes of a multitude on which the gift of power was as- 
sumed to have also bestowed wisdom, self-control, and 
public spirit, lost much of its credit when it^was seen that 
masses of men were still prone to be swayed by un- 
reasoning passions and racial animosities, still liable to 
fall under the control of wealth directed by astute self- 
interest The hopes that illumined the first half of the 
nineteenth century have slowly paled ; and the nearest 
approach to a scheme for the creation of an ideal State 
which has since emerged is that which would entrust the 
State with the function of superseding private property 
and allotliing to each citizen his share of labour and of 
the means of subsistence. Material interests are uppet- 
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most m tjie minds of nations as in those of individuals : 
and the idealism of this new Europe is, so to speak, 
a material kind of idealism when compared to the old 
t;^?es of perfection in Church and State, as they were set 
forth either by the Catholic Church in the daysW Hilde- 
brand or by religious reformers from the days qf Arnold 
ci Brescia to those of Savonarola and of Calvin.! 

This may be a passing phase, short in IheUiew of 
world-history, the teachings of which seem to sinew that 
men do not for any long time remain without a consistent 
theory of life, and a faith on which to ground such 
a theory. Ages of negation and criticism are succeeded 
by ages of construction. Filled with discordant schools 
of thought and irreconcileable schemes for social pro- 
gress, permeated by a scepticism which distrusts ak 
schemes equally, the world may appear to be wai^g for 
some new idealistic system, possibly already in the germ. 
The foundation of institutions that have in the past proved 
durable has been laid in men’s innermost convictions, in 
certain fixed and settled principles, lying so deep as to be 
part of themselves, and inwoven with their strongest emo- 
tions, principles which they hold as self-evident and which 
bring the life of each into harmony with the lives of others 
and with the universe in which they are placed. These 
convictions are slow to form and slow to break ; it is a 
work of many generations. Seven centuries were needed, 
firom St. Augustine to Pope Gr^ory the Seventh, to 
create the mediaeval scheme. It lived for three cen- 
turies ; and nearly four centuries more were needed to 
destroy the prin(%les on which it rested. 

If in Ibe yearn to come a netr body d' ideas and 
is by degrees built up cii|Md>le of satih^irinf the 
need men have to find a cemseemtion forPovnnand a tie 
tririch shaU bind them ttgodtet and mpreaeist the aipira- 
rioee of cnSlecrive hohianity, fhe form these beliefs 
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will take mt^st differ widely in outward aspect from that 
in which the Middle Ages found satisfaction. But it 
may embody some portion of that which was the soul and 
essence of the Holy Empire — the love of peace, the 
sense of the brotherhood of mankind, the recognition 
of the sacredness and supremacy of the spiritual life- 
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Note to p. ai. 

Lact. Divifi* Insiit, vii. 35 ; ‘ Etiam res ipsa declarat lapsum 
ruinamque rertim brevi fore : nisi quod incolnmi urbe Roma nihil 
vidctur esse metuendnm. At >ero cum caput illud orbis 
occiderit, et esse coeperit quod Sib)llae fore aiunt, quis dubitet 
venisse iam finem rebus humanis, orbitiue terrarum ? Ilia, ilia cst 
civitas quae adhuc sugtentat omnia, precandu'sque nobis et adorandus 
est Dcus coelt si tamen statuta etus et placita diffem possunt, ne 
citius quam ptilemus lyrannus ille abominabilis veniat qui tantnm 
facinus moliatur, ac lumen illud effodiat cuius interilu mundus ipse 
lapsurus est/ 

Cf. Tcrtull. Apohg, cap. xxxii ; ‘ Est et alia maior necessitas nobis 
orandt pro iraperatoiibus, etiam pio omni statu imperii rebusque 
Romanis, qui vim maxiniam universo orbi imminetitem ipsamque 
clausulam sacculi acerbltates borrendas comminantem Romani imperii 
commeatu scimus retardarl.’ Also the same writer, Ad Scapulam^ 
cap, ii : • Christianus sdens iraperatorem a Deo suo constitui, necesse 
est ut tpsum diligat et revcreatur ct honoret et salvum velit cum 
toto Komano imperio quousque saeculum stabit : tamdiu cnim stabit/ 
So too the author — now usually supposed to be Hilary the Deacon 
—of the Commentary on the Pauline Epistles ascribed to St. Ambrose: 
‘Non prius veniet Dominus quam regni Romani defectio fiat> et 
apparent Antichristus qui intcificict sanctos, rcddita Romanis liber* 
tatti mb suo tamen nomine,’— Ad II Thcss. ii. 4, 7 * 


II 

Note to p, aS. 

Theodorich Thiodorich; in Old German, Dietrich; 

In Dtttch^ JMric; in French, Thierry) scwns to have resided uauaRy 
at RavetnSMhi ’^here he died and was buried ; a remarkable building 
which tiUidition points out as his tomb stands a little way out of the 
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towDi fMt the railway station. The {>or|2hyry sarcophagusi fn 
which his body is supposed to have lam* may be seen built up into 
the wall of the building called his palace^ situated close to the 
church of Sant’ Apollmare in Urbe» and not far from tlw tomb of 
Dante* There is no authority for attributing this tmiMing to 
Ostrcgothic times ; it is very diAerent from the repres^tation of 
TheodoHch’s palace which we have In the contemporary mosaics of 
this church of Sant’ ApoUinare at Ravenna. \ 

In the German legends^ however — ^legends which doultless led 
to his being commemorated as a national hero by the Supem figure 
guarding the tomb of the Emperor Maidmilian at Innsnmck — 
Theodorich is always the prince of Verona (Dietrich von Berne), 
probably because that city was better known to the Teutonic nations, 
and because it was thither that he moved his court when Transalpine 
affairs required his attention. His castle there stood in the old town 
on the left bank of the Adige, on the height now occupied by the 
citadel ; it is doubtful whether any traces of it remain, for the solid 
foundations which we now see may have belonged to the fortress 
erected by Gian Galeazzo Visconti in the fourteenth centurjr. 


Ill 

Note to p. 38. 

A singular account of the origin of the separation of the Greeks 
from the Lutins occurs in the treatise of Landulfus de Columna (Lan* 
dotfo Colonna), tttmjdaiiom Imptrii Rm»(mi (circa 1330). * The 
tymnny of Heradios,’ says he, * provoked a revolt of the Eastern 
nations. They could not be reduced, because the Greeks at the 
same time b^an to disobey the Homan Ponttfi^ lecedini^ like 
Jeroboam, from the Untq faith. Others among these schismatics 
[apparently with the view of strengthening their political revolt] 
eaidied their herein further and founded Mohmsunediisism.^ Shailsrly , 
Marsillus of Padua in his revised versioii of CoUmim^a book says that 
Mo h h mm e d , ridi Persian/ invented his letigion to keep the East 
Imm letumteft to allegiance to Rome. 

It is worth mumMng that letv, if any, of the eailler historians 
(fimm idm tenth to thp dfteentli ooHuty) refer to Eteperors of 
the 6f0m Consiaiiltne to Homdna Aiigii8tiulti!i t the lipjiP*R^ 
enet of the ieat of w«a ddemed to |nt%e iUm ^^i^feeted by 

Omlantliie^ and the vmy eahttenee of Hife WtohM Ihm semne lo 
have been evepi In Oie eighth or idoiii mumf feiROtteu* 
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Th« first mcdiiwval writer who mentions Romnlns Angustulus as 
the last sovereign feigning at Rome is, according to Dolhnger {Das 
KaiseHkum Karls des Grossen und seiner Nachfolger^ p* iii), 
Matteo Falmieii, who wrote about a.i>, 1440. 


Note to p, 43 and to p. 100. 

The original forgery (or rather the extracts which Gratian gives from 
It) may be read in the Corpus luris Canonici, Dist. xcvi. cc. 13, 14: 

* kt sicnt nostram terrennm imperialein potentiam, sic sacrosanctam 
Komanam ecclesiaro decrevimns vcneranter honorari, et amplius 
quam nostrum imperium et terrenum thronum scdem beat! Petri 
gloriose exaltaii, tiibtientes ei potcstatem et gloriae dignitatem atque 
vigorem et bonorificentiam imperialem. . . . Beato Sylvestro patri 
nostro suinmo pontifid et nniversali urbis Romae papae, et omnibus 
eins succcssoribus pontificibus, qui usque in finem mundi in sede 
beati Petri enint sessuri, dc praesenti contradimus palatium imperii 
nostri Latcranensc, deindc diadema, videlicet coronam capitis nostu, 
simulque phrygium, necnon et sni>erhumerale, veium et.am et 
chlamydem purpuream et tonicam coccineam, et omnia impeiiaha 
indumenta, sed et dignitatem iroperialem praesidenlium equitum, 
conferentes ctiam et imperialia sceptra, simulque cuncta signa atque 
banda et divcrsa omamenla impeiialia et omnem processionem im- 
perialU culminis et gloriam potestatis nostrae. . * . Et sicut im- 
perialis militia omatur ita et clerum sanctae Romanac ecclesiae omari 
deceraimus. . . . Unde ut ponlificalis apex non vilescat sed magis 
quam terreni imperii dignitas gloria ct potcntia decoretur, ecce tarn 
palatium noitrum quam Romanam urbem et omnes Italiae sea occi- 
dentalium legionnm provmcUs loca et civitates beatissimo pap^ 
Sylvestro unlvetsali papae contradimus atque relmqmmus. • * • 
edm prltidpatbs sacerdotum et Christianae religionis caput ab im- 
peratoro coelcsU constitutum est, iustum non cst ut illic imperator 

Pope*, foot was adopted by ^ Pag 
in iwtiLn of the ancient imperial court. It waa aftetwatda renved 
by the IU>|iiWio-Gen»anic Emperor*. 

Tbe epwAwanew of the DoMtion 
Ui*m£nV«ila to i 4 iO i Niehoto. of Cnea 
Cttdina; «9Mr ttcagniMs ita toliityi 
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V 

Note to p. 49* 

The primitive custom was for the bishop to sit in thi centre of 
the apse, at the central point of the east end of the chtffch (or, as 
it would be more correct to say, the end furthestirom the mat door, 
for the earliest churches do not always run east and west), just 
as the judge had done in those law courts on the model W which 
the first basilicas were constructed. This arrangement ms^ still be 
seen in some of the churches of Rome, as well as elsewhere Italy ; 
nowhere better than in the churches of Ravenna, particnlarly the 
beautiful one of Sant* Apollinare in Classe, and in the very ancient 
cathedral of Torcello, in the lagoons north-east of Venice. 

On the episcopal chair of the Pope were represented the labours of 
Hercules and the signs of the sodtac. It is beli^ed at Rome to be the 
veritable chair of the Apostle himself; and whatever may be thought 
of such an antiquity as this, it can be satisfactorily traced back to the 
third or fourth century of Christianity. (The story that it is inscribed 
with verses from the Koran is, I Mieve, without foundation.) It 
is of oak and acacia wood, and is now enclosed in a gorgeons casing 
of bronse, and placed alofl at the eastern extremity of St. Peter'% just 
over the spot where a bishop’s chair would In the old attongement of 
the basilica have stood. The Roman sarcophagus in which the body 
of Charles himself lay, bears reliefs of the rape of Proserpine. It 
may still be seen in the gallery of the basilica at Aachen. 

VI 

Note to p* <19. 

The notion that once prevailed that the Inninsill was the * pillar 
of Hermann/ set up on the spot of the defeat of Vams, is, however, 
now generally discredited. Some German antiquaries take the pillar 
to be a rude figure of the native god or hero Inntn, who, as Grimm 
{JOmsiseke MytktflogU^ i. jag) thinks, may be aa eponym of the Her- 
nunoncs, and was probably worshipped 1 ^ the Saxons as a warlike 
lepfesentaiion of Wodaa. * 11 ie omission ot their aneestcHrs to eoin'^ 
memotmte the vktoty that saved them from Kome hat been at last 
supplied by the modem Germanin^ who in iSyg set up a colossal 
Hatue of Armhiius cor Hermann in the TeutoWgei^ Wald, not for 
firom the reputed scene ctf the battle. He has in SscI become the 
earliest nattonal hero* A rude dltty» appamtly rsAurlsig to the 
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destruction of the pillar by Charles, still lives in the memory of the 

Westphalians round Paderborn, and runs thus : 

* Hermen sla dermen 
Sla pipen. sla trummen 
De Kaiser wil kummen 
Met hammer un stangen 
Wil Hermen uphangen/ 

Mommsen {Die Oerilichkeit der Varusschlacht) places the scene of 
the battle eight or ten miles north of Osnabriick, near a spot called 
Barenau* 

[The name of the deity is preserved in England in the Ermine 
Street (Eormenstrsete), an ancient road which ran north from the 
Thames Valley into Lincolnshire,] 

VII 

Note to p. III. 

A prayer which still keeps its place in the office of the Roman 
Catholic Church for Good Friday, though it is no longer actually in 
ube, expresses the ancient ideas : * Oremus pro Christianissimo Impera- 
tore nostro N. ut Deus et Dominus noster subditas illi facial omnes 
barbaras nationes ad nostram perpetuam pacem. . • . Omnipotens 
sempiterne Dens respice ad Romanum imperium ut gentes quae in 
sua feritate confidant potentiae Tuae dextera comprimantur.* 

VIII 

Note to p. 11 2. 

The abbot Engelbert {De Ortu Prosressuet Fine Imperii Romani) 
quotes Origen and Jerome to this effect, and proceeds himself to 
explain, from a lliess. ii. 3-9, how the falling away will precede 
the coming of Antichrist. There will be a triple ‘ discessio/ of the 
kingdoms of the earth from the Roman Empire, of the Church from 
thu Apostolic Sec, of the faithful from the faith. Of these, the 
first causes the second ; the temporal sword to punish heretics and 
schismatics being no longer ready to work the will of the rulers of 
the Church* 

St Thomas Aquinas deals with the same prophecy in a remarkable 
idiewing that the falling away is to be understood as referiing 
to a Cassia from the spiritual power. ‘ Dicendum quod nemdom 
cessavit, sed est commutatum de temporali in spiritnale, ut dicit Leo 
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Papa in aermonc de Apostolis : et tdeo discejiksio a Kotnai)o impenu 
clebet intelligt non solum a totnponUl sed etiam a uplritnali, scilicet 
a fide caiholica Komanae Ecclesiae. Kst autem hoc conveniens si- 
gnimsi nam Christus venit quando Romannm impedum omnibus 
dominabator i ita e contia signum adventos Anlichristi m disceaaio 
ab ad 2 Thess^ il. \ 

A full statement of the views that prevailed in the earllbr Middle 
Age regarding Antichrist — as well as of the singular prophl^ of the 
Frankish Emperor who shall appear in the latter days, ecmquer the 
world, and then going to Jerusalem shall lay down his crom on the 
Mount of Olives and deliver over the kingdom to Christ-^^ay be 
found in the little tieatise. Vita Aniichristi, which Adso^ monk and 
afterwards abbot of Moutiet'^en-Der, compiled (circa 950) for the 
information of Queen Geiberga, wife of Louis d*Outreiiier« Anti- 
christ is to be born a Jew of the tribe of Dan (Gen. xli*. 17), ‘non 
de episcopo et monacha, sicut alii delirando dogmatiaant, sed dc 
immundtssima meretrice et crudelisslmo nebulone. Totus in peccato 
ccmcipietur, in peccato generabitur, in peccato nasceltarJ* His birth- 
place is Babylon : he is to be brought up in Bethsaida and Cfioraatn. 

Adso*s book may be found printed in Mtgne, t. cL p. 1290. As 
to the notions curr^t regarding Antichrist (and their supposeil 
derivation from earlier Jewish notions) see Bousset’s book on 
the Anti^ist Legend,, 1895 (English translation by A* H. Keene, 
1896). 

No name has been more frequently fitted to different figures than 
this. Popes as well as Emperors have received it. Everybody in 
turn has been Antichrist from the Emperor Nero to President 
Lottbet 


IX 

Note to p. I ifi. 

The ideas expressed in the mosaic of the L*ateran triclinium were 
in substance conveyed by Pope Hadrian I, some twenty-three years 
before^ When writing qf Charles as representative qf Constantine : 
* Kt sicut temporibus Beatl Sylvestri^ Ra«uani pontij&cis, a sanctae 
fecqrdationis piisstnio ConstantSim magno Imperatom, per eius 
largHatem saficta Dei catbolka et apoitolica Retiaafia ecclesia 
efewita alque e aal t a ta eat, et potestatem in his Hesperiae paitihus 
Iqrgiti dignatuseat^ita et in his wmtria ^porlbua atque 

noiris^ saucta XM eecMa^ id es^ beat! Petri apoatoU» gennmet 

au^iatet edlpsniimleaiit, 
dk in ^iimcaveri* 
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mu$ te'*; quia ecce novas Christlanissimus Dei Constanthius im- 
perator his temporibus snrrexit, per quon omnia Deus sanctae 
suae ecclesiae beati apostolorum principis Petri largiri<lignatus est.’ — 
Letter XL 2 X of Cod, Carol, ^ A. D. 777 (in Mur. Serif tores Rerum 
Italicarum^ iii, part ii. 195), 

This letter is memorable as containing the first allusion^ or what 
seems an allusion, to Constantine’s Donation. The document may 
not yet have been forged, but the legend doubtless existed, and the 
forger may well have believed it. 


X 

Note to p. 136. 

The fevers which prevailed in and near Rome during the summer 
and autumn were one of the chief causes which baffied the efforts of 
the Germanic Emperors from the days of Otto the Great to those 
of Lewis IV. 

St. Peter Damiani had, in the eleventh century, noted this when 
he wrote the lines — 

*Roma vorax hominum domat ardua colla virorum, 

Roma ferax febrium necis est uberrima frugum, 

Romanae febres stabili sunt iure lideles.* 

What we populaily call * Roman ' or malarial fevers me fevers of an 
mtermittent type, due, it is supposed, to haematozoa, spiead by a 
mosquito ; and for these intermittent fevers ancient and mediaeval 
medicine had no remedy. Had quinine been known, the history 
of those times might have been very different, and many a precious 

Dante's, for instance— might have been prolonged. But cinchona, 

or, as it used to be called, Peruvian bark or Jesuits’ bark, was not 
introduced into Euro|»e from South America till between 1632 and 
i6ao. Dr. Norman Moore, to whom I owe this date, tells me that 
the maUdies from which armies most usually suffer are dysentery 
and enteric fever; it may be chiefly from these that the Germ^ 
armies perished, but the prevalence of intermittent fevers would 
weaken the troops and predispose them to other diseases. 

XI 

Note to p. 15®- 

PopeCd*»i«. I wrote to the Emp«or Anasta.iust ‘ D^o s^t. 
TmTi.^inr Animate quibus principaUter mundos htc regttw, 
aacmta poatiacum et regfalia poteataA la qaihaa 
gmvitt* «t pooda. woerdotum quanto etlam pro *1®* 

}o difiao leddltarl aunt examme tetionent. Nostl «um, 

T 
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fill clementissime^ quod licet pme&ldeiis humano geaeri ctigiiitate^ 
rerum tamea praesulibas divinamm devotas colla submittis> atque 
ab eta cat&sius ttiat salutis expetU^ iiique aumcutdis coelestibua aacra* 
mentis eisqne (at compeiit) dlsponendis^ sabdi te dehere ccmoscis 
tdigionis ordine potiasi qaam praeesse, itaqae inter haec eac Uloram 
te pendere iadicio, non iUos ad tuam Telle redigi volontal|| 
la Migne» vol. 14x, cp. viii, p. 4 a, (Cf. Corpus luris 
Nev. VI, frincipu}) 

These views of Pope Celasias seem to have eaerted Wuch 
infiaence in the earlier Middle Ages. They are moderately ex- 
pressed, and admit the rights of the Emperor in secular affairs, yet 
in principle they go far. When we reach Gregory VIPs time we 
find Alfanns archbishop of Salerno, in a poem addressed * Ad Hilde* 
br&ndum tirchidiaconum * (Migne, vol. cxlvii), treating the spiritaal 
power as the successor and the vindicator of the warlike might of 
Rome : — 

< His artibns) et archiapostoli 
Fervido gladio Petri J 

Frange robur et impetus 
lUttts saeva barbailes) vetus ut iugtun 
Usqae sentiat ultimnin 
Quanta vis anathematisf 
Quidqoid et Matins prius 
Quodque luUos egeiint 
Maxima nece militiun 
Voce tu modica iacis. 

Roma quid Scipionibns 
Caeteiisqae Qniritibtis 
Debait mage qaam tibi 
Cnitif est stttdiis snae 
Nacta via potentiae?’ 

*Saeva barbaries^ seems to mean the Germanai 
And in verses addressed to St. Peter he says i-— 

^lam cape Komamnii consul Caesarqim seaatim 
Ecce tiU emietus servit alth sideie mmdas.*' 

Bat there wete in ^ end of (he clewth centaiy soand 
chaseinnen wht^ 0^^ Bemaid adtervriMde) hdd idetsi ^ mm 
modeMe» nod d^red to sestrki iJte See of Roase |o a parely 
spicltaal laiisdiDllom Oiegorio dl Cadno {hi CMfm* 
recMtly edhed by Vf^ INtoud) wtiies of ih# P0!P% fostor 
est (|lve d <i i g (?ffr frlff ttAphl dWibfioi 




XII 

Note to p. 163. 

HohexbUufen is a castle ia Swabia (within what is now the 
kingdom of WUrtemberg), about four miles from the Cdppingen 
station of the railway from Stuttgart to Ulm. It stands, or rather 
stood» on the summit of a steep and lofty conical hill (visible 
from several points on the line of railway^ commanding a boundless 
view over the great limestone plateau of the Rauhe Alp, the eastern 
declivities of the Schwartzwald^ and the bare and tedious plains of 
westerb Bavaria. Of the castle itself, destroyed in the Peasants' War, 
there remain only fragments of the wall-foundations : in a rude chapel 
1} ing on the hill slope below are some strange half obliterated frescoes ; 
over the arch of the door is inscribed ' Hie Iransibat Caesar/ Frederick 
Barbarossa had another famous palace at Kaiserslautern, a small 
town ia the Palatinate, on the railway from Mannheim to Treves, 
lying in a wide valley at the western foot of the Hardt mountains. It 
was destroyed by the French t and a house of correction has been 
built upon its site ; but in a brewery hard by there miglit be seen (in 
t some of the huge low-browed arches of its lower story. A third 
castk where he sometimes dwelt, and in the great Knights' Hall (Rit- 
teraaal) of which was held the famous Diet of 1179, was at Geln* 
haiiien» south of Fulda. The ruins stand on an isle in the river 
Kinatg, ^ very picturesque, showing remains of fine Romanesque 
work. The castle, begun in a. d. 1 154 and completed in u 70, was 
occaskmatly inhabited by succeeding Emperors down to SigismuncI* 
It suSeied severely from the Swedes in the Thirty Years' War, 

XIII 

Note to p. at8. 

Misi^lius was bom in or soon after a.d. 1270 of the burgher 
&mi}y of Kaiiucmdim or Mainardini in Padua. He was a man of 
tner^ Villani calls him ^ grande maestro in 

oaiiiraoA«9trologia' — was in orders, though posidbly he did not go 
A) frw ii the dlacOOatc, and at one time seems to have praettaed 
Hi* was for a while with the Dellu Scala In Va»o»e 
hi hmy !^ve met Dante Alighieri)* taught in the Unlveniity 
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of Parifi, whereof he was Rector in A.D. 131a, and immediately after 
Lewis IV had been excommunicated^ departed suddenly thence, and 
with his friend John of Jandnn presented the Defensor Pacis^yxsX. 
then composed by him with John’s help, to the Emperon j Lewis 
took them both into Italy with him ; and when he left Home pre- 
ferred John to the sec of Ferrara, which however the latter Ueems 
not to have lived to occupy, and Marsilins (who had been abused 
of wishing to be Pope) to the archbishopric of Milan. Mafoilins 
never entered on that great office (perhops fortunately for his Con- 
sistency to his principles) ; and we lose sight of him after 1338, 
though he was still living in 1336. H.s ally, possibly his teacher, 
William of Ockham, seems not to have returned to England; he 
died at Munich and was buried in the (now destroyed) Franciscan 
church there in or soon after 1 349 (Riezicr, Literariseke Widersacher 
der Papste^ p. 1 26), How much Central and Western Europe was 
in those days one intellectual community is well illustrated by the 
fact that the three chief champions of the German Lewis IV in 
his strife with the Pope were the Italian Marsilins, the Frenchipan 
John of Jandnn, and the Englishman William of Ockham. 

XIV 

Note to p. 227. 

It is a remarkable evidence of the decline of imperial power after 
the death of Frederick II, and of the impression which that decline, 
coupled with the failure of Rudolf, Adolf and Albert to enter Italy, 
had made all over Europe, that not only the notion of transferring 
the crown of the Empire to the kings of France^ but also plans 
for making France predominant in Italy and Rome, were seriously 
discussed at the beginning of the fourteenth century. One such ]>lan 
may be found fully stated in the treatise De Pemperedime Terrae 
Sancim of Peter £>u Bob— a man full of bold schemes and novel 
ideas — who was a royal advocate living at Coutances in Nor- 
mandy, and a warm partisan of Philip IV in his quarrel with Pope 
BoniiaGe VXIL He proposes that the Pope should transfer all hb 
temporal and feudal rights to the king of France and should himself 
come to live in Fianoet the king of France hecoming Senator of 
Rome, The Pope was to have a fixed /emfla and the Emperor 
(Albeit I) was to be appeased by having the impeiial title made 
hereditary in hb family, some compensation being given to the 
Germanic electors. France was at fhis time a kingdom practically 
strougOt than the Mmpin; and after a«d. t|Og she could genermliy 
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cotmt on the Papacy ; but within forty years the beginning of the 
great war with England disabled her for more than a century from 
actively prosecuting schemes in Italy or Germany. 

XV 

Note to p. 263, 

The mediaeval practice seems to have been that which still 
prevails in the Roman Catholic Church—to presume the doctrinal 
orthodoxy and external conformity of every citizen, whether lay or 
clerical, nntil the contrary be proved. Of course when heresy was 
rife it went hard with suspected men, unless tliey could either clear 
themselves or submit to recant. But it was unusual to require any 
one to pledge himself beforehand, as a qualification for an office, to 
certain doctrines. And thus, important as an Emperor's orthodoxy 
was, he does not appear to have been subjected to any test (in the 
modern sense of the word), although the Pope pretended to the right 
of catechizing him in the faith and rejecting him if unsound. In the 
Op do RomaPtus we find a long series of questions which the pontiff 
was to administer, but it does not appear, and is in the highest 
unlikely, that such a programme was ever carried out. 
At the German coronation however (performed in earlier days at 
Aachen, afterwards at Frankfort), the custom was for the Emperor 
before he was anointed to declare his orthodoxy by an oath taken on 
the famous copy of the Ciospels which was held to have been used 
by Charles the Great, and on a casket containing eaith soaked with 
the blood of the martyr Stephen. 

At the coronation of an East Roman Emperor the Patriarch 
submitted a confession of orthodoxy which the Emperor subscribed. 

The charge of heresy was one of the weapons used with most effect 
against Ftedertck II (Lewis IV retorted it on Pope John XXII) ; and 
as the Popes might hold disobedience to themselves to be virtually 
heresyi it was a charge easily and often brought against their 
opponents. 

XVI 

Note to p. 278. 

There is a enrioos seal of the Emperor Otto IV (figured in J. M. 

JOt veleribus Cermanerum atque aliarum naiionum 
sMlis), on which the sun and moon are represented over the head of 
tte Emperor. Hehieccins says he cannot explain it, but it may 
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pevsslbly be tetai ts typifyini^ the accord of the ipiritnal and tem- 
poral powers whidi were brought about at the accession of Otto> 
die Guelhc leader, and the favoured candidate of Pope Innocent III. 

The analcagy between the lights of heaven and the potentatea of 
earth, In whidi mediaeval writers re|oioe, seems to have Ofwtiated 
with Gregory Vll, Ockham tries to avoid it by distingmshing 
between the snbstance and the accidents of the moon. A glosnupon 
a letter of Innocent III inserted in the Carpus I^ris Canpnui 
{pttrtt. Greg^ /. p. 33) says, * Cum terra sit septies maior Inna sol 
autem octies maior terra, restat ergo «t pontificatus dignitas qh 
ragtes septies sit taaior regah dignitate.* \ 

This Sun and Moon argument continued to be so frequently used, 
and was apparently deemed so formidable, that the Parlement of 
Paris forbade it as late as a.d. 1636. — Friedberg, mkUlalier-* 

Hchen Lakren uber sfas VerkuUmss van Stoat und Kirche* 

XVII 

Note to p. 390. ^ 

Arnold was bom about A. l>. 1090 or perhaps a little later ; he 
studied in the University of Paris and was associated with Abelard in 
the condemnation pronounced on the latter. Driven fiom France he 
lived for some time at ZUnch, where his preaching made a deep 
impression, and thence made his way, apparently accompanied by 
some of his Alemannic followers, to Home, where Pope Eugeniuslll 
permitted him to remain. He is described as not only a powerful 
and persuasive preacher but also a man of learning. 

He appears to have maintained that holy orders were not indelible, 
aiul to have denounced the rule of the Pope and cardinals in Rome; 

' pmeCerea non esse homines admittendos qui ledem hnpeiii fonlem 
libertatU Romam mundi dominam volebant subicete servlUiti* 
0 ohii of Salisbitry)^ He and hit followers modbd at the ^hle of 
CoustaotineV Donarion* See a letter in Wibaldi, JSpistotma (Np. 4 d 4 ) 
tn Jalld, Biblioth. quoted hy Olesebmchtr 
The Chief authorities for his Roman career are Otto cd^Freystngy 
t ad and ii. so sqq. ; Godlfrvf c^Jlfiterbo, II. 139 aqq*; and 
a pocmi apparently by a contemporary hand, lately fmblhdied 
(under the thle GttUi dS J^adasitoimptmtor^ 
lititiito Slodoo (the vofuiue hi edIM by £• Miiinact}* This poem, 
after descritaogp with sympathy ImihiMleof laomeat 

of death, adds that Frederidh urai Imthjmd to htm mpeated of 
part he |daysd, < SOt dduhae datm swpcrlioem miieihps* (Usd 
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S5o)* See also his contempoia.ry John of Salisbury, Histor* PoiUi/* 
ch. (Pert*, Script* xx. 537), and Gerhoh prior of Keichersbergi who, 
thongh a strong churchmaoi regrets Arnold’s execution, saying that 
he acted ^ ado forte bono sed mtnore scientia,* and that he wished the 
See of Rome was not answerable for his death. (Gerhoh is in Pertx, 
LtbclH dSf iiU Pmperatorum et Ponti/icum^ vol. iii.) A recent dis- 
enssion of Arnold’s principles and conduct may be found in the in- 
teresting book of Ruggiero Bonghi, A maldo da Brescia, i S95 . Brescia 
has erected a statue to her famous son, but Rome, though now beginning 
to be ftlled with such memorials, has not yet paid this honour to the 
boldest and most disinterested of mediaeval reformers; nor has 
Padua yet commemorated her MarsiHus by any efhgy, though she 
has called a street after him. 


XVIII 

Note to p. 295. 

Cola di Kienso was the son of a man named Laurence who kept 
a wine-shop on the edge of the Ghetto near the Tiber. (Can Cola 
have had some Jewish blood ^ There are traces in his imagination 
and behaviour of something not quite Italian, not even Roman.) He 
gave himself out, in middle life, to be an illegitimate son of the 
Emperor Henry VII, and tells the story at length in a letter to the 
Emperor Charles IV, who was Henry's grandson. The tale might 
possibly have been true, for Henry was in Rome in 1312, but is 
probably an invention, though Cola says the Romans believed it. 

The (apparently contemporary) Viia di Cala di Riemo is one of 
the most striking among mediaeval biographies, and presents a 
picture so vivid that one cannot help thinking it life-like. There is 
much curious matter in his letters, which may be read in the Epistth 
iarh di Cpia di Rienzo, published by the Italian Istituto Storlco 
(edi A. CabrtelU, 1890), 

Cola called himself Augustus as well as tribune ; tribimo Au- 
gusto Roma.’ He cited, on becoming Tribune, the ca^mals 
to appear before the people of Rome and give an acconnt m their 
ocmdnct ; and after them the Emperor* ‘ Ancora citao lo Ba^ro 
(Lewie the Fourth), Puol citao li clettori de lo imperio te Ate 
mawua. « Ai^ « Vc^lio veaere che rascione haco nella elettKme, 
•Critto Che pWMto alcano tempo k elett}one 
« % Stffliwua.’— C. Mvi. Hi» letter to the Cowmime of Vrterba 
ftiSTVNidwkM «t demeas, libertatw pwk iiattetoeque 
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tribonns et sacrae Romanae reipublicae liberator^ nobilibua et prn* 
dentibus vixis potestati capitaneo bonis hominibxxs sindico consilio 
et communi civitatis Viterbii in Tiiscia.*-— Eplst. II^ p« 6f of Efisi^ 


XIX 

Note to p. 303. 

The only Teutonic Emperors buried in Italy besides Ottd^ XI 
were, so far as I know, Lewis the Second (whose tomb, with^an 
inscription commemorating his exploits, is built into the wall\of 
the north aisle of the lamons church of St. Ambrose at Milan) ; 
Henry the Sixth and Frederick the Second, at Palermo ; Conrad IV, 
at Messina ; and Henry VII, whose sarcophagus may be seen in the 
Campo Santo of Pisa, a city always conspicuous for her zeal on the 
imperial side. 

Eight Emperors or German kings (Conrad II, Henry HI, Henry IV, 
Henry V, Philip, Rudolf I, Adolf and Albert I) lie in the cathedral 
of Speyer; five (Charles IV, Wenzel, Ferdinand I, Maximilian II 
and Rudolf II) at Prague; two (Charles I and Otto III) at Aachen; 
two (Henry II and Conrad III) at Bamberg; two (Lewis IV and 
Charles VII) at Munich; two (Arnnlf and his son Lewis the Child; 
at R^ensburg ; Lewis the Pious at Metz, Lothar I at Prum near 
Treres, Charles the Bald at St Denis (in France), Charles the Fat at 
Rexchenau on the Lake of Constance, Conrad 1 at Fulda, Henry 1 at 
QnedlinbuTg. Otto I at Magdeburg, Lothar II at Konigidotier near 
Brunswick, Otto IV at Brunswick, Rupert at Heidelberg, Sigismund 
at Nagy V^ad (Gross W’^ardein) in Transylvania, Albert II at 
l^ablweissenbuig in Hungary, Charles V in the Eseuxial in Spain, 
Frederick III and most of his successors at Vienna, 'llie bones of 
Frederick 1 were interred at Tyre. Of all the tombs the noblest is 
that of Maximiliiux 1 at Innsbruck. 

XX 

Note to p. 307. 

Thus in the noble church of San Lorenzo fxxori le mum there 
are semal Pednted windows, now bricked up ; and similar onai may 
be secii in the dturdk of Ara Coeli on the sumndt of the Capitol. 
So in the apse John Latoran there are three or four windows of 
Gothic form : and In Its cloister, as well as in that of St. Paul 
without the walls, a great deal of heantIM wetk In the so-caUed 
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Lombard style* The elegant porch of the church of Sant* Antonio 
Abate is Lombard. In the apse of the church of San Giovanni e 
Paolo on the C oelian hill there is an external arcade exactly like 
those of the Duomo at Pisa. Nor are these the only instances. 

The ruined chapel attached to the fortress of the Caetani family — 
the family to ivhich Boniface the Eighth belonged, and which still 
holds a distingnished place among the Roman nobility — is a pretty 
little building, more like noithera Gothic than anything within the 
walls of Rome. It stands upon the Appian Way, opposite the tomb 
of Caecilia Metella, which the Caetani used as a stronghold. 


XXI 

Note to p. 310. 

The finest of the similar Ravenna mosaics are rather older than 
these Roman ones : but some there, as well as a few others else- 
where in Italy (e, g. the beautiful ones at TorceUo\ date from the 
seventh, eighth, and ninth centuries. The magnificent mosaics of 
Monreale and Cefalii in Sicily belong to the twelfth century, and 
were probably executed by artists from Constantinople, 

These campaniles are generally supposed to date from the ninth 
and tenth centuries. Mr. J, II. Parker, however, a competent judge, 
told roe that an examination of their mouldings convinced him that 
few or none, unless it be that of Santa Prassede, are older than the 

twelfth century, * 

This of course applies only to the existing buildings. Ihe type 

of tower may be, and indeed no doubt is, older. 

Somewhat similar towers may be observed in many parts of the 
Italian Alps, especially in the wondeiful moimtain land north o 
VenJoe, -where such towers me of all dates from the eleventh or 

twelfth down to the nineteenth century, the ancient ty^ ha«ng in 

these remote valleys lieen adhered to because the builder had 
Zr model, before him. In the i^lley of Cimolais 
from I..«iBarone in Val d’Ampezzo) 1 have seen such a campsmile in 
conrre of ererrtion, precisely similar to others in the neighbouring 

villasci tome eight centuries old. 

The very curious round towers of Ravenna, some four or five of 

wJl^^LTstanding,seemtohaveoriginanyhadsimilar^^^^ 

tCSi these have been all. or nearly all. stopped n^ 

roSTtowere were probably copied from these 

other, of the reme type. The Roman tower, are all «lt«e. 
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XXII 

Note to p. 336. , 

The oeremotiies of the coronation of an Ea$t Roman Eitperor 
took by degrees an ecclesiastical and Teligions character n<k less 
marked than that which belonged to imperial coronations ik the 
West (Interesting details regarding them may be foond in an amcle 
by W, Sickel in Byzantinische Zeitsekrift^ vol. vii. pp. ^ 

another by Mr. Brightman in the^nrwa/ 0/ Thtohgicai Studies^ox 
April 19010 The first coronation performed by the Patriarch of 
Constantinople was either that of Marcian ( a . d , 450) or that of 
Leo I, A.D. 457 (after Anastasins it was the nsnal though not 
invariable practice) ; the first performed in a church (the usual place 
was S. Sophia) was that of Phocas in A.D. 602; the first in which 
the rite of anointing (customary in the West since the time of Pipin 
and that of Chailes the Great) seems to have been used, was that 
of Basil 1 ( a . p . 886 ) (Sickel, SHpra^ p. 524). Brightmi^, 
however, puts it as far down as the coronation of (the Latin) 
Baldwin in 1204. Sometimes an Empeior crowned himself, some- 
times when he took a colleague he crovmed the person he had 
chosen. The practice of raising the newly-chosen Emperor on 
a buckler, which began with the inauguration of Julian in A,U. 361, 
and was evidently a Teutonic usage familiar to the barbarian 
troops who acclaimed Julian, continued in the Eastern Empire 
for some considerable time. The last lecorded case seems to be 
that of Phocas ; but it may well have lasted much longer* At 
his coftmaUmi the Eastern^ like the Westem, Emperor received tlie 
sacramental wine, like a priest^ in the chalice, whereas laymen in 
the East communicated from a spoon conusulng both kinds (Ic* 
a morsel of bread dipped in wine) (fWrW/u emkatistid)^ He also 
took an oath to defend the Church and solemnly profisssed his 
orthodoxy, subscribing a confessiofi of firith, recilii^( the creed, and 
declaring his assent to the decrees of the seven oecumenical counetk. 

Neither the diadem nor the assumption of the purple, whidi was 
the oldest sign of the imperial dignity, northe action of the Patriafeih, 
was essential to the authority of an Emperor. He was thus better 
off thaa Ws Western brother^ who must reedvt the imperial crown 
In Rome and from the Roman bhibop, ^ 
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Note to p. 338. 

* Isaachius a Deo confititutus Imperator, sacratissinms, exccllen- 
tissimids, potentishlmns, moderator Romanonim, Angelas totias orbis, 
berea coronae magni Constantini, dilecto fratii imperii sui, maximo 
princip! Aleroattniae/ A remarkable speech of Frederick’s to the 
envoys of Isaac, who had addressed a letter to him as ‘Rex 
Alemaoiae/ is preserved by Ansbert(Afw/ma de Expeditione Frtderici 
imperai^ris ) ; — ' Dominus Imperator divina se illustrante gratia 
ulterins dissimidare non valens tcmeraiinm fastvim regis {sc, Grae- 
corum) et usurpantcm vocabulum faUi impcratoris Romanorum, haec 
inter caetera exorsus c^t ; — ** Omnibus qui sanae mentis sunt constat, 
quia unua c«t Monarchus Imperator Romanornm, sicnt et unus est 


pater universitatis pontifcx videlicet Romanus ; ideoque cum ego 
Romani imperii sceptrum plusquam per annos XXX absque omnium 
legtim vel prtnctpum contradictione tranquille tenuerim et in Romana 
nrbe a summo pontihce imperiali benedictione unctus sim et sub- 
UmatuB, quia denique Monarchiam praedecessores mei imperatores 
Ronfianotum plusquam per CCCC annos etiam glonose transmiserint 
tttpote a Constantinopolitana urbe ad prisytinam sedem imperii, caput 
orbiB Homam, acclamationc Romanorum tt prlncipum impeiii, 
anctpritale quoque summi pontificis et S. catbolicae ecclesiae transla- 
taro, propter tardum et infructuosam Constantinopolitani imjieratoris 
aoKilium contra tyrannos ecclesiae, mirandum est admodum cur 
fniter mens dominus vester Conslantinopolitanus imperator usurpet 
befEcax sifci idem vocabulum et glorictur stulte alieno sibi prorsus 
honore, <mm liquido noverit me et nomine did et re esse Fridencum 
Romaaorum imperatorem semper Augustum,’ ‘ ^ . 

Isaac was »o far moved by Frederick’s indignation that m his next 
letter he addiessed him as * generosissjmum imperatorem Alemamae, 

and In a third thus : — , 1. « 

* Isaakiiis in Christo fidelia divinitus coronatus, sublimij*, potens, 

exc«}i«», lwMSre» lorooae magni Constantini et 
AngdOa tloMlbalmo Imperatori antiqaae 

4U«ao fratri Imperii wii. salwtcm. &c.. Ac. (Ansbert, ut supm- 
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Kote to pe 405. 

a* «idm« by Napoleon to ihe Senate to 

(ist PeCe)a are the wordB, Met d«*C«ndaii« conserv 
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ront longtemps ce trone^ le premier de runivers,’ Answering a 
deputation from the department of the Lippe, Aug. 8th, 1811, ^ La 
Providence, qui a voulu que jc retablisse le tr6ne de Charlemagne, 
vons a fait naturellement lentrer, avec la Hollande ct leWvilles 
ansdatiques, dans le sein de rEmpire.*-— CEuvres de Jfifapolion^ t»m. v, 

*Pour le Pape, je suis Charlemagne, parce que, comme Charle- 
magne, je r^tinls la couronne de France k celle des Lombards, ei que 
mon Empire conhne avec TOrient/ (Quoted by Lanfrey, Fir de 
Napolim^ iii. 417.) \ 

‘ Votre 5 vaintetd est souveraine de Rome, mats j*en suis TEmpe* 
renr,* — Letter of Napoleon to Pope Pius, Feb. i3ih, 1806. Lan- 
frey. 

* Dites bien,* says Napoleon to Caitlinal Fesch, *que je suis 
Charlemagne, leur Empereur £of the Papal Court} que je dois §tre 
traite de meme. Je fais connattre au Pape mes intentions en pen de 
mots ; s’il n’y acquiesce pas, je le r^duirai ^ la meme condition qu’il 
^tait avant Charlemagne.* — Lanfrey, Vie de NapoUott^ iii. 430. 

Napoleon said on one occasion, < Je n’ai pas sncc^d^ k Louis 
Quatoise, mats k Charlemagne.’— Bourrienne, Vie de KapoUm, vi. 
356, who adds that in 1804, shortly before he was crowned, he had 
the imperial insignia of Charles brought from the old hrankish 
capital, and exhibited them in a jeweller’s shop in Paris, along with 
those which had just been made for his own coronation. But if 
there was not in this a trick of Napoleon’s, there must be a mistake 
of Bonrrienne’s, for these insignia had been removed from Aachen by 
Austria in 1 798, (CL Bock, Die Kieiteodien des A. rdmischen Reiches^ 
p« 4.} This was done in the same sf^rit which made him display 
the Bayeux embroidery, in order to incite his subjects to the conquest 
of England. 
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ON THE BURGUNDIES 

It would be hard to mention any geographical name 
which, by its application at different times to different 
districts, has caused, and continues to cause, more con- 
fusion than this name Burgundy. There may, therefore, 
be some use in a brief statement of the more import^t 
of those applications. Without going into the minutiae 
of the subject, the following may be given as the ten 
senses in w'hich the name is most frequently to be met 
with 

I. The kingdom of the Burgundians {regnum Burgun- 
dionuni)^ formed by the settlement of this tribe in Savoy 
and the lands South-west of the Rhine", a.d. 443-475. 
At its meridian it included the whole valley of the Saone 
and lower Rhone, from Dijon to the Mediterranean, and 
also the western half of what is now Switzerland. It was 
overthrown by the .sons of Clovis in a.d. 534. 

IL The kingdom of Burgundy {regnum BurguMtae), 
mentioned occasionally under the Merovingian kings as 
a separate principality, confined within boundaries appa- 
rently somewhat narrower than those of the older king- 
dom last named. ^ , , 

III. The kingdom of Provence or Burpndy {regnum 
jpirmneiae seu Burguttdiae)--^^Ot though less accurately 
called the kingdom of Cisjurane Burgundy-was founded 
by Boso in a. d. 877-9, and included Provence, Dauphme, 

• Befoie this time, the Burgundiims had 
MMdlf Rhine* The Ntie/ungm-lud places them at worms* 
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the southern part of Savoy, and the country between the 
Saone and the Jura. 

IV. The kingdom of Transjurane Buigundy (tvgMurn 

lurense, Burgundia Tramiurensis), founded by Rudolf in 
A. D. 888, recognized in the same year by the Emperor 
Amulf, included the northern part of Savoy, and n»rly 
all that part of Switzerland which lies between the Reuss 
and the Jura. \ 

V. The kingdom of Burgundy or Arles (regnum Bur- 
gundiae, regnum Arelattnsi), formed by the union, under 
Conrad the Pacific, in a.d. 937, of the kingdoms described 
above as III and IV. On the death, in 1032, of the last 
independent king, Rudolf III, it came partly by bequest, 
partly by conquest, into the hands of the Emperor ('on- 
rad II (the Salic), and thenceforward formed a part of 
the Empire. In the thirteenth century, France began to 
absorb it, bit by bit (though she did not take Avignon 
till the Revolution), and she has now (since the annexa- 
tion of Savoy in 1861) acquired all except the Swiss 
portion. 

VI. The Lesser Duchy {Burgundia Minor)., (Klein 
Burgund), corresponded very nearly with what is now 
Switzerland west of the Reuss, including Canton Valais. 
It was Transjurane Burgundy (IV) minus the parts of 
Savoy which had belonged to that kingdom. It disap- 
pears from histoiy after the extinction of the bouse of 
Zllhringen in the thirteenth century. Le^ly it was part 
of the Empire till a.i>. 1648, though practically i^e- 
pendent long before that date. 

VII. THtie Free County or Palatinate of Burgundy 
(Franche-Comtd), (Preigrafschaft), (called also upper 
BurgundyX to which the name of Cisjorane Buigmdy 
mimnatly and prcq>erly belonged, lay between the Saone 
and the Jura. It ftmned a |»rt-«f HI and V, and was 
therefore a fief of the Empire. The Ftench dukes of 
Batjpndy ware invested with it in A.i>. 1384. Its captal, 
the imperial dty ctf Besan;^ was gi^ to Spam in 
1651, and by the treaty of Hhnwegen, tdyS-pt it was 
ceded to toe Orown of Franoa. 

VIU. The of BtHgundy 
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lay in what is now Western Switzerland, on both sides of 
the Aar> between Thun and Solothurn. It was a part of 
the Lesser Duchy (VI), and, like it, is hardly mentioned 
after the thirteenth century. 

IX. The circle of Burgundy (Kreis Burgund), an ad- 
ministrative division of the Empire, was established by 
Charles V in 1548; and included the Free County of 
Burgundy (VII) and the seventeen provinces of the 
Netherlands, which Charles inherited from his grand- 
mother Mary, daughter of Charles the Bold. 

X. The Duchy of Burgundy (Lower Burgundy) (Bour- 
gogne), the most northerly part of the old kingdom of the 
Burgundians, was alw^ays a fief of the crown of France 
{Franda Ocddenfa/is)^ and a province of France till the 
Revolution. It w^as of this Burgundy that Philip the Good 
and Charles the Bold w^ere Dukes. "Phey w^ere also Counts 
of the Free County (VII). 

There was very nearly being an eleventh Burgundy. 
In 17S4 Joseph II proposed to the Elector of Bavaria to 
give him the Austrian Netherlands, except the citadels 
of Luxemburg and IJmburg, with the title of King of 
Burgundy, in exchange for his Bavarian dominions, which 
Joseph was anxious to get hold of. The Elector con- 
sented, France (bribed by the offer of Luxemburg and 
Limburg) and Russia approved, and the project was only 
baffled by the promptitude of Frederick the Great in 
forming the I^eague of Princes to preserve the integrity 
of Gksrman territories. 

The most copious and accurate information regarding 
the obscure history of the Burgundian kingdoms (III, IV, 
and V)is to be found in the contributions of Baron Frederic 
de Gingins la Sarraz, a Vaudois historian, to the Archw 
J^Jkweizet" Gtschichit. Reference may also be made 
to Mr. E. A. Freeman’s Historical Geography, and to an 
essay in his historical essays entitled The Franks ana 
the Gauls. 
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NOTE B 

ON THE RELATIONS TO THE EMPIRE OF 
THE KINGDOM OF DENMARK, AND THE 
DUCHIES OF SCHLESWIG AND HOLSTEIN 

The history of the relations of Denmark and the 
Duchies to the Romano-German ic Empire is a very small 
part of the great Schleswig-Holstein controversy. But 
having been unnecessarily mixed up with two questions 
really quite distinct — the first, as to the relation of 
Schleswng to Holstein, and of both jointly to the Danish 
crown ; the second, as to the diplomatic engagements 
which the Danish kings had in recent times contracted 
with the German powers — it bore its part in making the 
w^hole question the most intricate and interminable that 
had vexed Europe for two centuries and a half 'Fhe 
facts as to the Empire are as follows : — 

I. The Danish kings began to own the supremacy 
of the Frankish Emperors early in the ninth century. 
Having recovered their independence in the confusion 
that followed the fall of the CaroHngian dynasty, they 
were again subdued by Henry the Fowler and Otto the 
Great, and continued tolerably submissive till the death 
of Fr^erick II and the period of anarchy which followed* 
Since that time Denmark has always been independent, 
although her king was, until the treaty of a*d. 1865, 
a member of the German Confederation as duke of 
Holstein and Lauenburg* • 

11 ^ Schleswig was in CaroUngtan times Danish ; the 
Eyder being, as Eginhard tells us, the boundary between 
Saxonia Transalbiana (Holstein)^ and the Terra Nort- 
mannorum (wherein lay the town of Sliesthorp), inhabited 
by the Scandinaviaxi heathen^ Otto the Great conquered 



all Schleswig, and, it is said, Jutland also, and addec 
the southern part of Schleswig to the immediate terri- 
tory of the Empire, erecting it into a margraviate. So 
it remained till the days of Conrad II, who made the 
Eyder again the boundary, retaining of course his 
suzerainty over the kingdom of Denmark as a whole. 
But by this time the colonization of Schleswig by the 
Germans had begun : and ever since the numbers of the 
Danish population seem to have steadily declined, and 
the people to have grown (except in the northern districts) 
more and more disposed to sympathize with their southern 
rather than their northern neighbours. 

III. Holstein always was an integral part of the Em- 
pire, as it was afterwards of the Germanic Confederation 
and is now of the new German Empire. 
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NOTE C 

ON CERTAIN IMPERIAL TITLES AND . 

CEREMONIES 

This subject is a great deal too wide and too intricate 
to be more than touched upon here. But a few brief 
statements may have their use ; for the practice of the 
Germanic Emperors varied so greatly from time to time 
that the reader becomes hopelessly perplexed without 
some clue. And if there were space to explain the 
causes of each change of title, it would be seen that 
the subject, dry as it may appear, is neither barren 
nor dull. 

I. Titles of Emperors. 

Charles the Great styled himself ‘ Carolus serenissimus 
Augustus, a Deo coronatus, magnus et pacificus impcrator, 
Romanum {or Romanorum) gubemans imperium, qui et 
per misericordiam Dei rex Francorom et Langobardorum.’ 

Subsequent Carolingian Emperors were usually entitled 
simply ‘ Imperator Augustus.’ Sometimes ‘ rex Franco- 
rum et I.Angobardorum ’ was added 

Conrad I and Henry I (the Fowler) were only German 
kings. 

A Saxon Emperor was, before his coronation at Rome, 
‘rex,’ or * rex, Ftancomm Orientalium,’ or ‘Francorum 
atque Saxonum rex •, ’ after it, simply ' Imperator Augus- 
tus.’ Otto III is usually said to have introduced t^e form 
‘ Romsmoram imperator Augustus,’ but seme au^orides 
state that it occurs in documents of the time of I^ewis 1. 

■ Wailt: {JOtutsih* Vetfmiut^gKchickti) ca^ that tik* |)tuw>e 
* semper Ai^stoe ’ auijr he fauaa in the tiaiM « tlie Careliagisas, 
Imt in no emdsl dwntneats. 
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Henry II and his successors, not daring to take the 
title of Emperor till crowned at Rome (in conformity with 
the superstitious notion which had begun with Charles the 
Bald), but anxious to claim the sovereignty of Rome as 
indissolubly attached to the German crown; began to call 
themselves ‘ reges Romanorum/ The title did not, how- 
ever, become common or regular till the time of Henry IV, 
in whose proclamations (issued before his Roman coro- 
nation) it occurs constantly. 

From the eleventh century till the sixteenth, the invari- 


able practice was for the monarch to be called ‘Romanorum 
rex semper Augustus ’ till his coronation at Rome by the 
Tope ; after it, * Romanorum Imperator semper Augustus/ 
In A.i). 1508, Maximilian I, being refused a passage 
to Rome by the Venetians, obtained a bull from Pope 
Tuliusll permitting him to call himself ‘Imperator electus’ 
(erwahlter Kaiser). This title herdinand I (brother of 
Charles V) and all succeeding Emperors took immediately 
upon their German coronation, and it was till a.u. 1806 
their strict legal designation^', and v^as always employed 
by them in proclamations or other official documents. 
The term * elect ^ was however omitted even in formal 
documents when the sovereign was addressed, or spoken 
of in the third person ; and in ordinary practice he was 

simply ‘ Roman Emperor.’ _ , u- u 

Maximilian added the title ‘ Germaniae rex, which h^ 
never been known before, although the phrase rex Ger- 
manorum ’ may be found employed once 
times. ‘Rex Teutonicorum,’ ‘regnum Teutomeum , 


kingdoHiofthe^sternorGemwic ' for »ome 

« ballicked Krank. ^ 

<4& “Pil naine ‘ FrancU ’ came 


, Jfed became awaUowed np » tm 
It is not vew ewy C w^t ^ ^ 

complains that the Ftenek 
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occur often in the tenth and eleventh centuries. Henry VI 
took the title of Rex Siciliae. A great many titles of 
less consequence were added from time to time. Charles 
the Fifth had seventy-five, not, of course, as Emperor, , 
but in virtue of his vast heredit^ possessions \ 

It is perhaps worth remarking that the word * Empeior’ 
has not at all the same meaning now that it had everi so 
lately as two centuries ago. Since a new use began with 
Napoleon, it has tended to become a title of no sp^ial sW- 
nificance, somewhat more pompous than that of King, and 
supposed to belong especially to despots. It is given to 
Eastern princes, like those of China, Japan, and Abyssinia, 
in default of a better name. It was for a time peculiarly 
affected by new dynasties ; and grew so fashionable, 
that what with Emperors of Brazil, of Hayti, and of 
Mexico (countries that have now become republics), the 
good old title of King seemed in a fair way to become 
obsolete But in former times there was, and could be, 
but one Emperor ; he was always mentioned with a certain 
reverence : his name summoned up a host of thoughts 
and associations, which moderns do not comprehend or 
sympathize with. His office, unlike that ^of modem 
Emperesrs, was by its very nature elective and not 
hereditary ; and, so far from resting on conquest or the 
will o( the people, rested on and represented pure If^ality. 

Ptancise Ocekkntalh/ In the thirteenth century Snorri Sturln^ 
tpeuJkt of Otto the Oreet us coHecting an army from * Saxonland, 
Fraklasd, Fiieslwid, and Vendland,’ apparently denoting by Tpik* 
land the old Ftankish counuy (F. orlentalis) iffdmskHngh^ Q/afi 
S0^ In Baglsnd the name had no donht changed 

lu meaning some time earlier* *4 , 

* What la ftated above can he taken aa only genernlly nnd 
prohahiy true t so great are the discrepandea atnciig even ^ most 
caieM writers on the aahjeci, and mmmewni uie forgeries ^ 
alaterage, whii^amtolmlmitidamiinit^ docttmantsm 

Oie early Empire. Coldaspa m Inmancse, ase full 

of foigedmnndaiiai^^ 
in FiaSfWt Moam^ end 

TBWBtjT 

tani fa> Am mate jUbrnMion, Itjr a* Mmdl «f 
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War could give him nothing which law had not given 
him already : the people had delegated all their power 
to him long t^o, and he was now the viceroy of God. 

II. Thb Crowns, 

Of the four crowns something has been said in the text. 
They were those of Germany, taken at Aachen (Aix-k- 
Chapelle) in earlier times latterly at Frankfort, once or 
twice at Regensburg of Burgundy, at Arles; — of Italy, 
sometimes at Pavia, more usually at Milan or Monza ; 

— of the world, at Rome. 

The German crown was taken by every Emperor after 
the time of Otto the Great; that of Italy by every one, 
or almost every one, who took the Roman down to 
Frederick III, but by none after him ; that of Burgundy, it 

would appear, byfourEmperorsonly, Conrad II, Henrylll, 

Frederick I, and Charles IV. The imperial crown was 
received at Rome by most Emperors till Frederick III ; 
after him by none save Charles V, who obtained both 
it and the Italian at Bologna in a somewhat mformal 
manner. From Ferdinand I onwards the Emperor bound 
himself by his capitulation, to use all diligence to obtain 
the imperial crown with rea-sonable promptitude ( sich 
sum besten befleissigen zu wollen die kayserliche Cron 

auch in ziemlich gelegener Mt zum schiersten zu 

erlangen’). At the Diet of Ratisbon m 1653 (when 
Ferttoand aichduke of Austria was chosen king of the 

RoSms) the Protestants inSsted 

but the Emperor, appealing to the ^ j j 

W iteiete^on. In the capitulation of Leopold I, 

FetdlaWBd I, tto m«y be found in 6^e'» 
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however, and bis successors down to Francis tl, th< 
article was modified so as to hind the new sovereign ‘ dii 
R.0mische*K5nigIiche Cron forderhdist^ su empfimgen, 
und alles dasjotige dabey »i diun so sich derentnalber 
gebuhret’ ^ \ 

It should be remembered that none of the three imerioi 
crowns vt&re necessarily connected with that of the Romar 
Empire which might have been held by a simple 
without a foot of land in the world. For as there uuu. 
been Emperors (Lothar I, Lewis II, l.^ewis of Provence, 
son of Boso, Guy, Lambert and Berengar) who were 
not kings of Germany, so there were several (all those 
wdio preceded Conrad II) who were not kings of Bur- 
gundy, and it is not clear that all were formally crowned 
or installed as kings of Italy. It is sJso worth remarking, 
that although no crown save the German was assumed by 
the successors of Charles V, their wider rights remaiped 
in full force, and were never subsequently relinquished 
There was nothing, except the practical difficulty and 
absurdity of such a project, to prevent Francis II 
from having himself crowned at Aries*; Milan, and 
Rome. 


IIL The King of tub Romans (RdMisoiEit KOnio). 

It ha* bem shewn above how and why, about ^ time 
Menty II, the German monarch began to entitle him- 
setf ^Rmnanorum rex.* Now it was uncommtHi in 
die Middle Ages for the heirvet^parent to a thrOtte to be 
crowned during fits fathers lilifmtn<i, dint at the death of 
the faiilto he might stejp at otice into hia place, {Cofth 
nation^ it must be remembered* whioh is now merely a 
iqmcta(de,was in tbosd da>si no* onlya ffcat of aaewuwent, 
but a matter of fnmt wmHcad im^ptotauvee.) Thta 
wa$i|NNdally ttsedd in fto eler^ 
many was itiftor ^ omdtoj; % n ay«^^-die 

ddbqaritod dimggto of 

• A)|0aiwAtoto*i»i|to 

fiMi llkA tii Hwy! 

iildt 
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vacant* But it seemed against the order of nature to 
have two Emperors at once and as the sovereign’s 
authority in Germany depended not on the Roman but 
on the German coronation, the practice came to be that 
each Emperor during his own life procured, if he could, 
the election of his successor, who was crowned at Aachen, 
in later times at Frankfort, and took the title of ‘ King 
of the Romans/ During the presence of the Emperor 
in Germany he exercised (unless by special delegation) no 
more authority than a Prince of Wales does in England, 
but on the Emperor’s death he succeeded at once, without 
any second election or coronation, and assumed (after 
the time of Ferdinand I) the title of ‘Emperor Elect*/ 
Before Ferdinand’s time, he would have been expected to 
go to Rome to be crowned there. While the Hapsburgs 
held the sceptre, each monarch generally contrived in 
this way to have his son or other near relative chosen 
to succeed him. But some were foiled in their attempts 
to do so; and, in such cases, an election was held after 
the Emperor’s death, according to the rules laid down in 

the Golden Bull , . , rr 

The first person who was chosen to be king in the life- 
time of an Emperor seems to have been Conrad, son of 
the Emperor Henry IV. . , „ , . . 

It was in imitation of this title that Napoleon called his 

son King of Rome. 

There was a certain resemblance between the position 
in Hindostan of the Mogul monarchs who ruled at Delhi, 
Lahore^ and Agra, from Akbar the Great to Aurungzebe, 
and that cS the earlier Teutonic Emperors m Europe. 


Otto n was crowned Emperor, aad 

ftopiit dhW alotlg with his iftthei, under the aa 

iwaociated In the Empire wnh Lewis the Flouj, as 
ift the hfettme of Cbarl^ Umy 
Romnno-Germanic Empire In this 

wSSSWiSSffi o» 

ak tM., • B.p«- »w tejto 

^ 4-uUi. ib of lieht. and Km successors iScuowea 

<lmpei»to^ Eiectns. 
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And the supremacy which the British Crown now holds 
in India over all or nearly all the native potentates is 
not unlike that which mediaeval theory assigned toi the 
Emperor ammig Christian princes. It suggested the 
creation by statute (39 & 40 Viet cap. 10) of the ntle 
* Emperor of India’ now attached to the King of G^eat 
Britain and Ireland. 
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NOTE D 


LINES CONTRASTING THE PAST AND 
PRESENT OF ROME. 


Dum simulacra mihi, dum numina vana placebant, 
Militia, populo, moenibus alta fui : 

At simul effigies arasque superstitiosas 
Deiiciens, uni sum famulata Deo, 

Cessemnt arces, cecidere palatia divfim, 

Servivit populus, degeneravit eques. 

Vix scio (juae fuerim, vix Romae Roma recordor ; 

Vix simt occasus vel meminisse mei. 

Gratior haec iactura mihi successibus illis ; 

Maior sum pauper divite, stante iacens : 

Plus aquilis vexilla crucis, plus Caesare Petrus, 
Plus dnctis ducibus vulgus inerme dedit. 

Stans domui terras, infemum diruta pulso. 
Corpora stans, animas fracta iacensque rego. 
Tunc miserae plebi, modo principibus tenebrarum 
Iropero : tunc urbes, nunc mea regna polus. 


Written by Hildebert, bishop of Le Mans, ^d afte^ 
wards archbishop of Tours (bom a.d. ioS7>. Extracted 
ftwm his works as printed by Migne, Pairohgiae Cursus 

* See note p. aSa. 
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NOTE E 


LIST OF BOOKS ON THE HISTORY OF THE 
EMPIRE WHICH MAY BE CONSULTED 
BY THE STUDENT. 

The historica,} literature bearing on the history of We 
Empire from Charles the Great to Charles V is very 
large^ ai:id only a few books can be selected as specially 
usdfiil to the student, ^ ^ 

The oi^tnal authorities of most importance for 
Carman histo^ nHU be found in the collection of Pertz 
Germanicm JS[isiorim\ which includes some 
bearing on Italy, and those for Italian history in Muratori, 
Scriptores Merum palicarunu Some others have also 
been recently published by the Italian Istiiu^ StorUo. 

Among systematic histories of comparatively recent 
date the following may be mentioned I 
JaA$rdtiicA^r des deuiscnm by various scholars* 

Pont$fi€um Ppmanorump by Jaffilf* 

RanxBi WeUffsschicM^* 

dsaai^ECilTi der deutuhen JCaisersteii* 

Richter, AnnaUn derdeutschm GescAickte* 

HifMre gifUrnde du 4*^^ si^cle d iw Jcmrs, edited by 
£. Lavfsse and A. Rambaud. 

Zkixbr, Hisi^ir^ de ^AU^majpm* 

GtBEOK. jDeeMm and JPedt m ihe JR^mam edited 

by Bbry. 

HoBOEIir, liedlp md Aar Inumdirn* 

GEROOROVrue, GeackUdkAs der Siodi Rom im AfdMiabar^ 

jriSHBR <H. A. Lh TAa Madiam^at 


Cbi €miateti0iial eub^ecbi the i^;tElent 
JDmdaeia Vnid$mmg^uHdkU^ 

IsArAudk dir drmnsimRmcMsgm^ 

Pm Hba i^Efansirig ai>oii:a mm he 


m ditoiiil toiti fSm tliimmm 
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Aachen (Aix-la-ChapeUe)— 
Capitulary usoed at (8oa), 66. 
Charlemagne’s favourite residence 
at, 7a and hu tomb at, 
74 owf 

ConmatioiM at, 189, 494, 517, 


Impeiul tombs at, 74 am mte, 
5*0- 

Lothai I, assigned to, 77. 

Otto’s eoToaatton feast at, uo, 

Ktuatiott of, 533 tute, 

Abderrahman, 330. 

Abdard, Peter, aoi, 353. 

Adalbert (son of firnwgar), tji. 

Adalbert, St, (Woytech), lives of, 
chad, ip md mit >, 355 tuu *, 
36a «wfe^; love of, for Kome, 
aSi; adm of, in San Bar- 
toknnmeo Itola, 303. 

AdaWiw of Beoeventir, 197 ^ 

AdettteU^ Qneen, 83 am tuie 
87. 

Adott of Netsan, Em^, 335, 336, 
*74* gw* 

Adfo, Ab^, Vi* Aaiitirith by. 


3U>3(3. 

AWid^ dt«4 $$< mWt- 

Af^ North, JustUuan’s recw- 
Ateni^ 1 ^ of the Lombards, 39, 
Atn^Sh^Isdle, iw Aadun, 

AliiMh *h Kom« oaplotol *“ 

^*Kij|to,S3-«4,38i,884. 

i^!»1yL{a,iibkno;iSgesVf«l 
over Gottw «wwi, 
>1$ t td, refnsed by 


test With Adolf of Nassati, 235 ; 
tomb of, 520; otherwise men- 
tioned, 108 note 183, 338, 339 
274»5*6. 

Albert II, tmp., 349, 354, 357 
396, 397 mle ', 520, 
Albi^enseS) 250. 

Albom, 45. 

Alctim of York, 59, 67, 96, 198, 404, 
Aletnanm, 34, 35. 

Alexander II, Pope, 107. 

Alexander III, Pope, struggle of, 
with Ircdciick I, 166-168; 
declmes proposals of ComDenus, 
339 ; power of, 418* 

Alexander the Great, 373, 377 mU\ 
Alfanus of Salerno, Abp., 158, 514 
Alfonso, Emp. (King of Castile), 1 83, 
310 and ncte^, 236, 363 nd>ie> 
Alfonso, King of Naples, 359 mk K 
Alsace, 180, 394. 

Alsace-Lonamc, position of, inGcr 
man Empire, 478 note \ 

Amals, 38. 

Ambrose, Abp , la* 

America— 

Christian legends in, Spannib 
efforts to trace, 359 
Discover of, 358* 

United ^ates constitnCi^ 

K ed wiA that of German 
piit, 478 

Anastasius, Emp*» $6, 158. 

Ai^ou, 183 npk\ 

Amelm. Abp,3t3,5^> 

Antiebmt, 

A»tl»otoiafti%377-, 

Antiquity, m#t««l iwttew* *f, 

Eaatmn E<npP%p4*' 
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Amlla — 

Norman kingd<nn of, 147, X55 
f$ofeK 

Papal fief, 305. 

Aqninai^ St. Thomas, 358, 335, 511. 
Aquitaine--* 

AthanlTs rule in, 30. 

Anstraaian victory over, 73. 
Charles the Bald, assigned to, 77. 
Edward III declaied entitled to, 
183 n^e ^ 

Independerce of, 139. 

West Gothic kingdom in, over- 
thrown, 30, 35. 

Arabs, 331, 343 n^e. 

Aragon, 405. 

Arcadias, £mp , 34. 

Architecture in Rmne, 306-307, 
310 ; Renaissance, 3o8-3<m. 
Ardoin, Marquis of Ivrea, 146, 435. 
Arians — 

Adtanasitts, triumph of, over, 1 3< 
Gothic, 39, 36. 

Teutonic, 30, 33a 
Vandal, 3^ 

Arles, Site under Burgundy, kingdom 
of. 

Armenia — 

Kastero Emperors of race of, 331. 
Eastern Empire's loss of, 331. 
Rome, dependence on, 13 iie/e, 

m. 

Armlniiis, 39. 

Arnold of Snescia, reforms preached 
hy, 3S8; deal^ of, 390; career 
UM ideas of, 31S ; otherwise 
mentioiied, lyx, 193, 351, 357, 

Am% ^I'oi OiikmoM, 149 mU*. 
Aitmlff 76* Sr, 530. 

Art*^ 

Daxk ef» 310. 

Gennun fUfnnumatleiis of dussfe 
mljecti, 373^ 

‘^Medtuevidt lymboSsia ol^ 1S4- 
117. 

Rqme tim nMemclls ui; $83. « 

A4u MhKkr^ ntht 331^ 334 
AAnsurich^ 

A ^n mlui^ Si* I3» 


Athaulf. 18, 30. 

Attila the Hun, 17, 33, 35. 
Augsburg — 

Constitution of (1366], xfib« 

Diet at, jyro, 38a. ( 

Golden Hall of, 370. \ 

Augustine, St., Di CtW/meiDri of, 
93 note. \ 

Augustus, Emp , frontier policy of, 

' *4- \ 

Austerlits, 407* \ 

Austiasia, \dctory o^ over Neustria, 
73. 

Austria — 

Alliances of, 397, 399 mte^. 
Bismarck's conciliatory policy 
towards, 470 nnd notiK 
Bohemia acquired by, 394. 

Claims of, to represent Roman 
Empire, 414. 

Exclnsicm of, from scheme of 
unified Germany, 463 ; from 
North German Confederation* 
477* 

Galicia seised by (1773), 181. 
German subjects of, 457-45S, 473, 
4*5 

Germanic Empire merged iti, 357. 
Hapsburg, founder of house of, 
311 animti, 

Hardenbeig's sdieme opposed by, 

I^wgary acquired by, 

Kingdom m, nented b, Frederick 

liC 

M«xbai]im>’» founding of mom 
u«by of, $$8. 

Ptptl poiiqr of, a*4, ,*9, 4*7, 
497 * 

Ftesbo^ Ftmce of, 407. 

PriwOegt of, 106, a,7 mtr*. 
PmmtMtt homaty to, 44!; war 
vifo, 4(9 m»t$% 4701. 
lUnotfon u (18,0% 4*0. 
Rnml^tle verlm W, ton naM**. 

855W«^Holafoto S»w & 4<S~ 
_4>t« 

SiWGiMini, WMF 06 399* 
tMiMons 4t9T<4a|. 



Avignon— 

French acquisition of, 536, 

Papnl seat transferred to, 317, 
293,^^06; subservience of Papac) 
to France due to> 353. 

Baden- 

Constitutional policy of, 459 note 
46i« 

Margrave of, 341* 

Nortn Germany— isolation from, 
473 ; military treaty with, 473. 
Representation of, on Federal 
Council, 4^. 

Rheinbund joined by, 409. 

Balance of power, 393. 

Baldwin, £mp., 5 ^ 3 * 

Barbarians— 

Church, dependence on, 19. 

Roman dvili*ation*s effect on, 

Rome’s peaceful relations with, 
14~1<}. 

Basel, Couneff of, 349 
Basel, Peace of, 448, 

Basil the Macedonian, Emp., 338. 
Basil I, Emp,, 338, 533, 

Baiul n, £mp>, 

Bauto, 34* 

Bavaria— 

AgiMfinct, aso *•#«. 

Anatria iliroated from, 460 ; lop- 

of. in diapute, 

S 3 S'« 340 * 

Electoral vote transferred to, 383. 
French relations with, 394, 45 ^* 
Haxteberg** scheme opposed by, 

l^^nleon^i lelaiions with, 45 ®- 
Koith Germany— isolaUtm Irom, 

47a s ndlhary treaty wiA, 473- 
rf, modem, 47 ^» 477 - 
^mm Union miforted 

^ of, on Feoerat 


409- 

Bi^MHink ,84 awtf*. 

BaiadW vai, rope. i» W iwf* 


Benedict XII, Pope, 220, 393* 

Benedict of Soracte, cited, 51 noti\ 
Benevento — 

Annals of, cited, 147, 

Duchy of, founded by Iximbards, 

37 - 

Berengar of Friuli, £mp., 83 ana 
notiy 83, 534. 

Berengar 11 , King of Italy, 83, 13 1. 
Berlii^ — 

Revolution of 1848, 458, 459«f>/r. 
University of, 492, 

Bernard of Clairvaux, St., 172, a88 
w/fr‘, 347, 502, 514. 

Bismarck, Prince, military policy of, 
463-464 ; Schleswig-Holstein 
question, 466 ; conciliatory policy 
of, 470 and not€\ 473, 480-481 , 

496 7Ude\ conflict with Roman 
Catholic hierarchy, 487 ; states- 
manship of, 488. 

Blondel, David, 196 note\ 197. 
Bogomiles, 328. 

Bohemia — 

Austrian acquisition of, 394 - 
Charles IV’s policy as to, 346- 
Electoral privilege of, in dispute, 

338 and note, 239. 

German population of, 47*. 

Imperial office held by King of, 

339 and note, 

John, King of, 229. 

Otto’s influence over, 142. 

Position of, in twelfth century, 

i8o, . ^ . 

Regal title in, received from 

SuSla and Moravia acquired by, 

ThirtyH'ears* War, 382, 385. 
Wenzel, King of, 326, aaS, 246. 
Boleslas, King of Poland, 181. 
Bologna— 

Charles V crowned at, 3^5 
a 63 « 

Jurbte of, *64. 

University of> a 1 8« 

Boniface Vin,F<>pei UmmSmemm 
bull of, X07 Fa-n^ 

throne to a Hapihuigi » 
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Albert I^s isubmUploa to, ai6 ; 
lefiises to ittoo|giiice Albert I, 
ary iMil#*; lireteni^OBt of, loS 
mid aao; on supremacy 

of l^e Emperor^ asS-^a^o mtd 
quaim with Philip IV, 
516$ 6imi}y 6f, 591 1 oth^ise 
menuoiiedi 353, aqa mtt> 
Bimiface, St (Winlhth), 36, 15a. 
aaq noU K 

Bonn Umverai^, 40a. 

Boao, King of Ci^nrane Bnigitndy« 
81 mtd 139, a6i oaia**, 

_ 5 » 5 * 534 * 

Brancaleone, 303. 

Bfson^enbiurgy Electorate of, regal 
title assumed by Elector of, 394. 
Biandenburg, Margrave of'— 
EUctoial privilege 0^ a37, 338. 
Imperial office held by, a39 and 
naf€. 

Brandenboff , Hargraviate of— 
Dominions of, 443 
Pntfiia, East, co^iaveetiture of, 
obtained by, 444 «Mar 
JBeaddcnbiifg^ Mark of, founding of, 
^ 498 - 

Bremen, lyy imf#, 3 ^ 9 * 47^ 

Britain, Cbarlmnagnea inflimfieo in, 
70 <aer 4«^ England). 
Bmtbmood* Idea of, preeerfed by 
Itethaeval Empiie^ 488* 
BnmmrkdCi fepreaeiktalion o^ In 
pedNstal Connod, adow 
Brnneirljok^IilBi^^ ttooieof^ a 4 i 9 « 


cWcb iniliieiiceoii, 333. 
Conrwtok «i^ t« OHiKiner, 

Emmi JBMmlUBMMn bgr, gm, 
J*h 

OttMfaiB ndkafw, 

i jl 4 K ffi oi^ tolUilIn 


Burgundy, Free County of, 1 80, 394, 
SatS. 

Bui gundy, Kiiigdotn of (Arles)— 
Avignon in the bouiida of, aiy 
mu K \ 

Chancellonihip of, 137 mU *, 139 
andmte \ 

Crown of, aisnmed by Emperori, 
533 - , \ 

Dependence of, 35- \ 

£in|dre*6 loss of, 35a-353*\ 
Equestrian contest at, ap am 
Extent of, 180, 336. 

German Empire joined by, 14B. 
Lex Komana Bnrgandioimm, 3a 

Richard I of Englnod investedaith, 

Burgundy, territorlesoomprised under 
the term, 535-537. 

Burgundy, Transmimne, 8t, 5a|5. 
Byxantme Chrisdamty, see Chnrchf 
Eastern. 

ByaanUne Empire^ m EMtem Em* 
pure. 

Bysantium, Imperial reeldence re 
moved to, 6, 

Caluetns H, Pope, tda 
Campignay nnhealthtnesi o( 136, 
Campo f'orndoy 308. 

Canon Law, loo-ioi, 341# 439 meie. 
CanotMi, castld of, 13d, 137 wefa K 
CmmUk E^p«« 

Cmtehlay 47a, 4S5 mu. 

Carished CM^rence, 4341 
C^itmtodl^ 319^ f Mt. 

Ceibdoiiia* 41 05 ,1 

CadttrLai^ 


OflillNMdi C«Ra* M MMtHi 
m Cb»»m 
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bigmficaace of the coronation, 50- 
53 $ it$ flight efieet on the Eastern 
Empire, 3x8, 338 ; accounts of the 
ceremcmy, 33-56; later theories, 
57; reluctance to assume imperial 
title, 60 ; ecclesiastical anthortty 
resultant, 65; anecdotes cited, 
51 mie\ crowns his son Lewis, 
61, 76 ; negotiations with Irene, 
6t-oa ; ecclesiastical authorit)* 
of. 64-47, 104 mtt *, 345 ; Cap! 
tttiary of 80a, 66 ; wide induencii 
of, 70 ; personal habits anc 
i^pathies of, 71-73 ; versatility 
of, 73*^t4« An^stWsindnenci' 
on, 93 mU\ seal of, xos am^ 
mU\ fendalism under, 120; 
empire of, compared with Otto’s, 
140-14J s finding of body of, by 
Otto III, 145 and 533 note ; 
Translation of the £m|nre theoiy , 
315-216 ; decides against Rom<i 
as a seat of government, 386; 
fMfmof, 335 ; iKapoleon's parallel 
with, 403-405, 5 24 ; military thee - 
cracy ttimr, 4X3; the Irminsill 
destroyed by, 511 ; titles o( 530 ; 
basijiica of, 74 and os/s, 520; 
sarcoidumpts ^ 510 ; canonisatioi i 
of, 75, 174 HoU*; otbcrwisj 
mentioned, 135, I53, 187, 191 
MMto f, JIO 357 . 43 ‘. 

C 3 Mrl«i IV, fi»p.| Italian ligbti 
abriadMaid »4t electonl 

oon^tatioa ^ aai,. a,,, 144- 
343 t CktUen (>4 aj,, a46; 

aatimate of, 34$ 
Mptla <teM«!t«riitwa and policr 
ti, a#; retfludt’a attitude te- 
tkAemian privileges 

fill te«d> jaot othenriie 

m m mHk tn, iia. »»t, 171. 

i mimOm ^ mi ma, 365 ; 


Rome sacked by soldiers of, 308 
at^ note 369 ; dominions of, 
367, 368 ; characteristics of, 36S ; 
hesitation as to election of, 368 
note ® ; supports Papacy against 
reformers, 369-370; repressive 
policy a failure, 370; tomb of, 
530; titles of, 5335 otherwise 
mentioned, 187, 311, 357 wde^ 

4157 527. 

Charles VI, Emp., 396, 398, 399. 
Charles Vll, Emp,, 395, 398-399, 
520. 

Charles IV, King of France, 217. 
Charles V, Kmg of France, i8a. 
Charles VIII, King of France, 

364. 

Charles, Connt of Anjou, 207, 208. 
Charles, Count of Valois, 237, 
Charles, King of Bohemia, 294 
Charles Martel, 36, 39* 

Charles the Bald, Emp , 77, 78 ttoie, 
84 noU^, 136, 153, a6i 
520, 

Charles the Bold, Duke of French 
Burgundy, 261-262, 265 note S 
353 » 527- 

Charles the Fat, Emp*, 78, 139, 

520u 

Charles the Simple, King of West 
Franks, 139. 

Chemnita (Hippolytus), treatise of^ 
cited, 386-387* 

Childenc, 39* 

Chivalry, see Knighthood. 

Christian IX, King of Denmark, 389, 
4 h 5 i 4 ^ 7 > 4 ^» 

Christianity {see aho Church)— 
Amenca,tn, Spanish effortli^ trace 
legends ot, 359 
l4iUa form of, developed >6- 
Mohammedaii taunt of idolatiy 
ttgidnst, 3$. 

Roman cutaeoship conterminona 
urith, 12, 80,92 Wrnmi*. 
Roman Emperors, under, 9* 
Roman Empiie saved 
329* 

S(«te,jriUtt«wtth,Sr**‘ ' ■ 
UaifyiDg fatSacBM oh svi,** 
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Chtirdi, Eastern — 

Bogomiles^ 398. 

Omtroversies in, 3a8, 335, 337. 
Doctrinal orthodoxy the central 
clement in, 335, 345. 
Iconoclastic controversy, 38-39, 

, 4 ^. 151 » 337. 

Latin Church — 

Hostility to, 337. 

Severance from, effect of, 188- 
189, 194 Mte K 

Union with, attempted, 339 

Modem position of, 335, 347, 
Monopbysites, 3)8* 

Photian schism, 85. 

Procession of the Holy Ghost, 
controversy as to, 85, 337* 
Snbservience of, to State, 331, 

333-336- 

Church, Latin {see aiso Papacy emd 
Popes)— 

Arians, see that tiile. 

Barbarian dependence on, 19. 
Bishops— 

Charlemagne*s relations with, 
31 mte. 

Position of, in the apse, 510. 
Canon law, loo-ioi, 343, 439 


Church, Latin {emiinueii)-^ 
Concrete habit of mind regarding, 


4 ioe, see Con- 


ChaiMin, 311* 

Chaminagiie'saiithorityin,64^7, 
104 345. 

Ciciip'' 

CSihacy of, Hildebcaiidiiie re* 
fofins as to, t$5« 

Cormptlon of, 331, 333, 388« 
Fimoe, in, natioim leeling 

OwiIm V’t fdkdani widi, 

gS9. 

BijMujr, sd«tkmt witli, 
MkUob 0 ^ 

Ino wt tew ot attagKte iqtaadU 

tgr ManlliH, til. 

CoUqp; of CsHwh^ fitotkaw Itt, 
•U> 


of C< 

stance. 

Council of Florenc 339 nete 
349 neSe **. 

Council of Jerua 

Council of Trent, 94J 
Crusades, see Skat titl 
Disappointment excit 1 by, 353. 
Dogma, growing fwimty of, 94. 
Dominicans, aoi. 

Eastern Church, relations with, 
see under Chnrdi, Eastern. 
Empire- 

Alliance with, 9-1 1, 95« 
Authority assumed by, ii-i3, 
33, 64-67, 104 neSe *, 141, 
Close connection with, 64 ana 
mu • 47, 67. 

Interdependence with, 100- loi. 
Parallelism with, 93-93, 5^6-98, 
103-106, 135, «5^a6o. 

Peculiarity of relatkm with, 
398 mU 

Reforms effected by Emperors, 
300, 387, 344 ncie, 430, 
Sepamtion from, during Middle 
Ages, 376. 

Support to, 339. 

Union with, it^-107 moU K 
Variety of relations with, 430 
4.ia» 

False Decretals, 153 and mte* 
193, 4*6. 

Franciscans, see th^ /iV/e. 

Friars, 340. 

Govemment of, r 1 ; State control 
leoaociMue coolnnwnv, 

vIiIm of> 34I-34S- 

intOMMance of, eaenaea far, ,70. 

IfaiaiUiia' wiidi^p on, aai-aaa. 
MadiaaiadoaiaGmttt 0(419-418. 
XowMlarie*, ChwtoaM^^ at' 
Mi^t to tnpdaitfe. 
Clecwwadear«a«adb» 98, 148. 
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Church, l^tin ((continued ') — 
Organisation of, 344-345. 
Organization, political, capacity 
for, aoo, 

Otto the Great's policy towards, 

X 25-126, 14T> 163, 200. 

Popes, see that title. 

Real Presence controversy, 323 
note ^ 

Reform of, by Emperors, 200, 
Reformation, the, see that title. 
Revolt of mind agamst, 250-251. 
Rome the recognized centre of 
(fifth cent.), 31 34 * 

Schism of 1378, 104 233 

and note ®, 306, 349 note 
Simony, 149, 155 and note * ; de- 
nounce by Arnold of Brescia, 
388. 

Teutonic nations converted to, 
330. 

Tithes, compulsory payment of, 
67. 

Transnbstantiatlon, establishment 
of dogma of, 374 note. 

Unity of, surviving fifth century, 


A^ibility of— 

Degeneracy into a hierarchy re- 


sultant from, 37 3» 

Induenoe of idea of, 95, 98, 416- 


Neccssity of; supposed, 335. 
Reformers* attitude towards, 


We^ti of. 50 «. _ 

Church, problem of State connection 
with, 336. 

Church^, national, rise of, 378-380, 
Ctvilis, 107. 

Clement iV, Pope* 308, 

Clement V* Pope, 317, 375, 

Clement Vi, pope, 3 ao, aaa, 
Clement Vll* Pope, 305 mtt^ 3 ^ 9 * 
Clement Xi> Pope, 443* 

Ctemr, ist tesdkr Church, • 
Cloi^ Kopmn honours prized by, 
*?* 30} Aouitainc acquired by, 
cetm *patriman, 4®? 
SmdaUsxn imder* xaa 


Climy, Abbey of, 149 note *. 

Cologne, Abp, of, electoral pnvjilegc 
237 and note ® ; Napoleon’s 
extinction of, 341. 

Coloniae, 5. 

Colonna family, 397, 298. 

Colonna, John, Petrarch's letters to, 
283 and note 

Colonna, Sciarra, 218, 219, 293, 

Columban, St., 329 note 

Comnenus, line of, 328. 

Comnenus, Manuel, Etnp., 322, 339. 

Concrete thinking, mediaeval ten- 
dency towards, 94-95, 98. 

Conrad I, King, chosen King of 
Germany, 79 ; not reckoned 
Emperor by Italian uriters, I92 
note*; tomb of, 520; other- 
wise mentioned, 119, 139, 494, 
530 - 

Conrad II, Emp. (the Salic), styled 
‘Vicar of God,* 209; Arles 
acquired during reign of, 148; 
coronation of, 184 note^; election 
of, 231 and note, 234; tomb of, 
5 20 ; Burgundy acquired by, 5 26 ; 
Denmark under suzerainty of, 
529; otherwise mentioned, 147, 
190, 196, 255 note\ 

Conrad III, Emp , anti-papal attitude 
of, 163 ; Roman overtures to, 
171-172, 289; tomb of, 520; 
otherwise mentioned, 184, 338. 

Conrad IV, Emp., struggle of, with 
the Papacy, 205 ; tomb of, 520 ; 
otherwise mentioned, 207, 209, 


311 note, 

Conrad, Abp. of Mentz, 202. 

Conrad of HohenzoUem, 444. 
Conrad the Pacific, King of Bur- 
gundy, 526. 

Conradin, Emp., 1871 305, 207 > 308, 


2iinote, 
instance, Council of, no, 224, 
^<SS.348. 349»«'<*^ 398»»'« • 
mstans II, Emp-, 3 S 3 . 

mstantine, Emp., officiald^ de» 
veloped by, 7 “®* ^ * 

removal to Byzanuum, 8; em- 
braces Christianity, 9; use of 
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title ^petticiiud* by» 40; styled 
hm60T0K0tp $26 ottitr* 

wine mentioned, 269 508. 
Constftntine, Donation of, 43, 99- 
100, 150, 316 373 

379, 380, 298, 304 509, 

5»B> 5»S. 

Constantine VI, £mp., 46, 47, 64, 
65. 

Constantinofde — 

Civil service of, 324* 

Consnlshlp, perpetuation o^ 415 

Cntsaders* siege of, 332. 

Invaders at the walls of, 330. 
Latin Emperors at (ia^«-i36x), 
322. 

Literary activity In, 346 
Ottoman capture of (X453), 322, 

m 359* ^ ^ ^ 

Rome contrasted with, 344. 
Streni^h of, 323<-334. 

CoronatioDS, superstitions attaching 
to, IQ5 iss^", 

Cofonations of Kiaperors-*< 
Ceremonies of, ixo-iii, 300 /wd 
wara^304, 5i3>5>7«533. 

Four, 18^191, 533-534- 
Xnii^thood, at altar of patron 
samt oi; 362 

Lodging in chamhefs of Augustus 
ana livia, 269* 

Rome, last in, 352. 

Throne used at, 533 mu. 

Cptfm /mrist x4^, 255, 368, 361, 
439 ; Novels in, 3094 
Crescendtts, 143, 145, 300 na/iK 
Critical mtmmos off in Middle 
Age^ 37t-*272» 

Crownf, foor, t89-»i90 muf 

^ W|-«34^ 

Cmades^ 

AlfettsHoii of £i»i4mmidFh|MMqr 
dmfng^ Id wda. 

Sisteiii Sni|iire attnekcd hy 
CnuMi^ (x^>f t97i Bt 
33^ 

Fa|ti sxxpie^asy In^ sol* 

JKomaii ot 397, 



Danel, mvages of (ninth century), 
78* 

Dante, on Frederick XL *04; £>0 
Mimarckiaf 274 and mh ~ 
aSo ; monarchical ideal | 

315; otherwise mentf 
*9*. 3i3» 35^ 5001 

513- 

Danubian races, 331, 332. 

Dauphin^, 180, 352, 525. 

I>0 tivitaii l>ii\ 93 mft. , 

D0 AfondnMUf 374 and l•lfs»,\376- 
380. 

Decius, Emp., ix. 

Denmark— 

Empire, relations with, i8x-*i83. 
Holstein's acquisition of, 394. 

King of, a member of German 
Diet, 389, 528. 

Orkney and Shetland ceded by, 

444iia/e^ 

Schleswig-Holstein quettion,464>- 
467, 

Dias. Bartholomew, 358 mU. 
Diocletian, Emp., 6 fm/e^ 7, 34. 
Divine right theory, XIX'^IX4, 356, 
429» 459 

Dominicans, 30t. 

Du Bois, Peter, 516. 

Eastern Church, su Chimdi, Eastern. 
Eastern Empire, su Empire, Kastetn, 
Edgar, King of England, X40. 

Edith, sister of Athelstan, 140. 
Edwa^ n, King of Er^lai^, 185. 
Edward HI, King of Ei^land, 
foreign territones adjudge to, 
i8a mf0^; refuses homage to 
Lewis the Bavariaxx, 185 ond 
mi0^l nominated Cmaan Exn^ 
penw, 337, 363 md0\ . 

Egy^ Eastern Emplie i lom o( 

KMcm of fitMeMi*-* 

Vb^iatm 

fiK. *14 

MMb * 39 ^ 

FiMtl , t , N > m WiMit M& 
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Election of Empeim {cpnHnmtt ) — 
Popular view of, 244. 

Praetaxation, 354. 

Roman authority required for, 
ira/r. 

Saeksens^gel 193 noieK 
Staim of electors, 269 noie^. 
Elective principle, growth of, in 
Germany, 230-233. 
Elsass-Lothringen, position of, in 
German Empire, 478 note^. 
Emperor, meaning of term, 532. 
Emperors, Eastern {f&r particular 
Emperors see their names ) — 
Coronation of, 517, 522. 

I’osition of, compared with that 
of Western, 344. 

Succession of, no rule as to, 327. 
Emi>erors, Western (/or particular 
Emperors see their names ') — 
Church, relations with, see under 
Church, Latin. 

Coronation of, see that title. 
Crowns of, 189-190 and nofet 
53.V5M- 

Livme right of, see that ttile, 
l^uties of, three main, 254. 
Election of, see that title. 
Eligibility for office of, 263 and 
note, 517. 

Honours dispensed by, 8. 
Impotence of (eighteenth century). 

Kissing of feet of, 185 and note p, 

509- 

liiw personthed by, 36a 
Lofty standard of, 421. 

* liOrds of the World,* 191 , 255. 
Katicmality, aristocracy, and jiopu- 
!«i|- freedom opposed by, 433 ^ 454 * 
Papacy icfomicd by, aoo, 287, 
344 note, 430* 

l^ersonal sujfxremacy of, 4, at 22. 
Portraits of, 403 and tsote \ 
Position of— in Middle Ages. 103 
et se<p5 after the Reformation, 

Protestant taunts against, 
Keforination*s effect on position of, 


Emperors, Western (continued ) — 
I'Uugion of, question of, after the 
Reformation, 398 note^, 

Reservata of, under Peace of 
Westphalia, 388. 

Resistance to, a mortal sin, 273 
and uotc^. 

Revenue oi (I764^, 400 note^. 

Rights and privileges of, 26i'~263. 
Rome — 

Memorials in, 302-304. 

Viirits to, 299-302. 

Succession of— 

Elective, not hereditary, 413. 
Uninterrupted, mediaeval view 
as to, 270. 

Title of, not assumed till after 
Roman coronation, 192. 

Titles of, see that title, 

'fombs of, 5 20. 

\\ ahlcapitulatioi, restrictions of, 
368 note*‘, 395-396, 397 noteK 
Empire, b astern — 

Antiquarianism of, 342. 

Arm> of, 324, 325. 

IJenevento, recognized at, 147. 
Bibliography on, 317 note, 
Charactci of, in eighth century, 46. 
Church subservience to, 331, 333- 

336. 

Civil service of, 324. 

Coronation of Emperors, 517, 
52a. 

C'lusaders* overthrow of (1204), 
i87» 322» 337- ^ ^ 

Despotic government of, 326-327. 
Effects of founding of, 26, 

(Ireek fire used by, 325 and note. 
Historians on, 317 and note. 
Imagination lacked by, 342, 346. 
Irene’s lule in, 47. 

Italian secession from, 64. 

Navy of, 325, 

Sanction of, desired by Charle* 
magne, 61 -6a and note 
Struggles of, against norlhem and 
southern invaders, 317, 320- 

Succession of Emperors, no rule 
as to, 327. 


(aotiaii mmaa) 
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:by.S^t, 3 » 8 | 

393, 

Venetma ftllc^isnce to, i87-'iS8. 
Wefteni Emigre— 

Claims admitted by, 37, 39 
imndm0i4, 30, 43, 318. 
Kecogmtion «, usually laioBed, 
6» 138, 188-189. 

Rivalry with, 317, 337. 

Empire, Holy Roman— 

Ittlanoe of power dependent on, 



burch, Sflatioiis with, su under 
Church, I^tiiu 
Creation of, 79. 

End of, with b^idning of Austrian 
monarchy, 35^ 4x0. 

End of, in xSo6, 1, 341. 

Eternity of, idca<« as to, 373. 
Kvolattoo id, 418* 

Explanations of, inadequate, 439. 
I^oreign nominees for, $16, 
Germanic, rather than Holy 
Roman, 336, 360, 

Idea of world empire, inflifence 
«rf. 433- . . 

xmaginauve vision of, 341-343. 
Iniemational character of, 354. 
literature bearing on, 538. 
Opintoa the basis of, 418. 

Eapacy, relations with, rar under 
Chtandi, Latin m^keadtn^ Em* 
ptrew 

rolkv of, wider Saxons ami 
Swamans as compared with 
liapsliiixii: polky, 437-418. 
Rome, last bnk with, snapped, 
368. 

pitd moon argnmeat, 317$^ 
379,318. 

Title of— 

A^optioo J9d-I99K 
Change i» (hmendi osnL), ^64. 
Vottalef on, sxa. 

0tmidit,not xopmenled at (1713), 

JM3 nafa* 

Impite, Itotea 

mtiudmh. 


EngUenheini, 

£D| 4 and — 
jBdxelings, 330 mdt* 

^ BastWa* of, X40 mmd 1 
Consolidation of, in Mii 

j^plie — 

Dtssolntioii of, not 
by, 41 1 

Relations with, i83>*x83.^ 
Ermine Street, 5 1 x. 

Feudalism in, 1 38, 391, 

Fmanciat policy of lienry II, 338. 
Hanoverian Efectoc^s acqatolon 
of» 394- 
Klngiof— 

Capad^ of, compared with 
that of German monarchs. 34a, 
Power of (thirteenth century), 
313. 

Titles assnmed by, 14O mnd 
wte^, 339 n^ i, 3^0,413 Wa 
Vote of, at Xm^nal emctioii, 
340-241* 

Law, local customaty, in, 439. 
Parliament of, 533 ivafe*. 
Religions condict in, end of, 383. 
Schleswig-Holstein question, 467 


cealt^ 


Tudors established in, 350. 

Ensio, King of Sardinia, a 3 i naf#"*, 
Erfart University, 346 
Ernest Augustus, King of Hanover, 
457 mnd mU. 

Endes, Cottat of Champagne, 148. 
Endes, King of France, 138. 
Bugeaiiis lU, Pope, nmte^f 318. 

VcadjiMnd I, 

Fesdinand It, Emp*, 333 miB\ 340, 
, Emp., 3S4. 

Fesdinand, Atohdnkeaf Austria, 341 
l«aR 3 ^ 3$3* 

Fesdinand the Great of Castile, 183. 
Fofsnsa, Eedeslastical Oxnnod at 
^ ( 1439 ), gap want >». 

Fennalnan— ^ 

CSIdnalfib nsdets in ImeinMpny 
13 ^ ills# 
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Fewliiliim (ffffMtmxi } — 

Eattcill » organkatlon 

contrutled wkb, 

EcclesivitHai'^ pontton ui, 67. 
England^ iii» 128, 

YTMOce, in, resulta of, 121, 391. 
Genaany, in, 120-^x24, 127, 162, 
228, 39/» 4*9 433-434- 

Impenalomoetiniisformed by, 127. 
Medinevnl ins^itntion of, 9a 
Modifteatlons in,owmgto Imperial 
ideas, 429. 

Natnre of, 1 20-1 24* 

Papal enpremacy deduced from 
theory ot, 194. 

Rome never enthralled by, 297, 
3*a- 

Financial dond^on of the Empire 
(fourteemh and fifteenth cent.), 
228-229. 

Flanders, iva Netherlands. 

Floience-* 

Eoclesiatttcal Council at (1439), 
339 imfe 349 Pffi/a ^ 

Fresco at, itd-il?. 

Imperial authority not repudiated 
by (fifteenth cent.), 351. 

Imperial conquest of, 314. 

Trade of, 29O, 

Foreigners, ancient attitude towards, 
91 

Formosot, Pope, 78. 

France— 


Basel, Peace of, 4^8. 

Bargimdy acqnir^ by, 353. 
Cap^kn line, rise of, 138-139. 
Claima o^to pioteetorate of Latin 
races, 414 WMswre, 

Clergy in, national feeling of, 214. 
CoMKdi^tioa of, In Middle Ages, 
483, 

£sfeiitof(fSo4),407. 

Fendhliim in, nmtt of, lit, 391. 
Frendi Empim distinguished ftom, 


407» 

Ckriinenp^ 

Aggt^^i <m, 457* 

Ana ImpiNsd in, 424. 

Ikdots o( warned ns to heredt* 
tmru nifirtmlnin nod. 


France«*jGefmany {cmHtmed ) — 
Hohenstaufen Emperors, rela- 
tions with, 182, 

Influence in, 443, 485. 

Literary development of, com* 
pared with that of France, 426. 
Napoleon^s policy as to, 408- 
409. 

Protestant princes, alliance 
with, 372. 

‘Holy Empire’ title, resentment 
at, 199. 

Imperial crown offered to Robert 
of, 307. 

Imperialism in, 422. 

Kings of— 

Capacity of, compared with 
that of German monanAs, 
242. 

‘Majesty,’ title of, allowed to, 
259 note 

Power of (thirteenth cent.), 21a. 
Lorraine, acquisitions in, 389, 
.394- 

Papacy, subservience of, while at 
Avignon, 253. 

Peasantry in, bondage of, lai. 
Predominance of, rise of, 350. 
Prussia — 

Hatred against, 449«-450. 

War with (1870), 4^4, 497. 
Reaction in (1850^, 460. 

Religions conflict in, end of, 382. 
Riunims, 394. 

Rhine lands annexed by, 241 
note 

Rome occupied by, 314; evacu* 
ated, 497- 

Strength of, in fouiteenth cent., 
516. 

Vallimd a name for, 364 wM 
VVestphalia, Peace of, a^nisMoM 
tmder, 389. 

Franche Comti, 180, 394, 596. 
Fhuicia Occtdentalia, 77, 78 
81. 

Franda I. Emp., 3^,447 
Franete H. Emp, 403, Wimte *, 

410 md mtt 

Fnnde, Empmr of AMbia, ^ 
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Francis Joseph, Emperor of Austria, 
<63. 

Francis I, King of France, 199 w/e “ 
259 i 263 fw/e ^ 367. 

Franciscans — 

Founding of Order of, 201 . 

Quarrel of, with Pope John XXII, 
218. 

Frankfort — 

Coronations at, 533 aW 

Flections of Emperors at, 239. 

Filrsten Congress at (1863), 463. 

National Parliament at (1848), 
459-460, 481, 490. 

Portraits of Emperors at, 403 am/ 
note •. 

Prussian annexation of, 177 note^ 
241 note 471. 

Synod at (794), 65. 

Franks — 


Justinian’s transfer of South- 
Eastern Gaul to, 29 note. 

Law, Homan, adopted by, 32 
note \ 

League of, 35. 

Name of, 1 39 note. 

Papacy championed by, 36, 39, 47, 
530- 

Sicambrian source of, 34. 
Supremacy of, 69-70, 72. 
Frederick 1 , Emp. (l^rbarossa), 
letter of, to German prelates, 109; 
German estimate of, 164, 174; 
contest with Pope Hadnan IV, 
166-167; contest with Pope 
Alexander III, 167-168; deal* 
ings with Lombard cities, 169, 
172-175, 339; election of, 171 
f 90 te\ 231 notOf 234^ 237; in 
North Italy, 172; Roman depota* 
tion to, 173, 390 ; poidtion of, as 
Cermati king, 175^177 » attempts 
ottHungary, iHoireMvesDanish 
homage^ i8f*«i8a $ letter to 
Saladui, 18S and mote ** $ jnrlsto* 
reply to^ 191; title of *ifoly 
Empire * first in reign of, i96#Mf 
tmEome, 

302; Romiui stroii|ho!ds 4 m 


stroyed by, 305; Privilege of 
Austria Ranted by, 337 and 
ftote ^ ; rei>ly to envoys of Isaac 
Angelus 338; castles of, 1 76, 5 1 5: 
extent of territories of, 139-180; 
death of, j 76 and note ; tomb of, 
520 ; legend of magic sleep of, 
1 78 and note ; title of, 535^/^ * ; 
characteristics of, 166, \ 1 76 ; 
otherwise mentioned, 182,^^184, 
190» 313. 352» 444» 5 i 8» 

Frederick II, hmp., Hungary re- 
covered from Mongols by, 180 ; 
election of, 184; title * Holy 
Empire* emplojed by, 198; 
chosen King of the Romans, 202 ; 
description of, in Liber Augusta* 
Us, 203 mte ; Otto IV dethroned 
by, 233 ; struggle with the Pa}>acy, 
304-207, 432; papal hatred of, 
21 y note^; Pi agmatic Sanctions 
of (1220 and 1232), 209, 2^5; 
makes Austria a kmj^om, 261 
note ; title assumed by, 365 ; 
inscription in Rome commemo- 
rating Milanese victory of, 304 ; 
date of death of, 179; burial- 
place of, 204 ^ note 520; legend 
of reappearance of, 178 note\ 
personality of, 203-204; other- 
wise mentioned, 187, 1^, 311, 
3ii, 386. 435. 44'. 5»r- 

Frederick 111, Emp., papal policy 
of, 224 ; coronation of, 304 ; 
receives Lomiiard crown, 351 ; 
financial straits of, 229 ; Chiles 
the Hold’s application to, regard- 
ing Burgundy, 261-262, 365 
note ‘ , in exile, 273 ; tomb 01, 
520; otherwise mentlofied, 227, 
,59 ««tt 1, *75, ?48, 349, 35*, 
357 tuae, 

Fredmck, Dnkeof Aastriay 217-218, 


225. 

Frederick, Elector of Brandenburg, 
Buiggrave of Nilmb^ 443 and 


Fiederi 


^f.,444f 445* 
ick,£mperc 


iperor of Germany, 496 
of Bohemia, 240. 
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Frederick VII, King of Denmark, 
464-465 aW no^te. 

Frederick I, King of Prussia, 261 
mte “ 445-446. 

p’rederick II (the Great), King of 
Prussia, Silesia seized by, 393; 
in Seven Years’ Y’ar, 309 ; 
Filrstenbund formed by, 402, 
527 ; characteristics and policy 
of. 3 ?a. 446 - 4481 49* : Otherwise 
mentioned, 401 and noU 

P'rederick, Prince of Augustenbnrg, 
465 and note^ 466-469, 

P'rederick William I, King of Prussia, 
446. 

Frederick William II, King of 

Prrisria, 448. 

Frederick William III, King of 

Prussia, 450, 491. 

Frederick \\ illiam IV, King of 

PrusMa, 458, 459 and notCy 491. 

Friars, 340. 

Friedland, battle of, 449. 


Gaiserich the Vandal, 2S4, 50S 
^loU 

(idlicia, 181, 427. 

Gall, St., 529 mU 
Gama, Vasco di, 358 not€, 

Gastein, Convention of, 468-469 
note 

GelasinsI, Pope, 2 a note ", 158, 513- 
5x4. 

Genoa, trade of, 296, 524 note 


Cent*, Frederick von, 451. 

George Podiebrad, King of Bohemia, 

Georj^* Wiliiam, Elector of Branden- 
borg, 445w 

Gerbert of Anrillac (Pope Sylvester 
II), 142« 

Gettnan Ktnpire also Germany) — 

Admimstmtion of, 478, 48a, 498. 

Army of, 4S6* 

Chanotllor, posltum of, 479, 4^^’ 

Cdnatitiirioti of, 475* 

(Reiohstaf), 48r'»-48a attd 


©3 


German Empire {continued)-^ 
Education in, 49S. 

Empeior, position of, 479 ; title 
of, 496 and note. 

I'ederal Council (Bundesralh) — 
Constitution of, 478 note 479- 
481. 

Emperor’s influence in, 479. 
federal government — 

Oigaiuzation of, 479. 

Stales’ governments, relation to, 

477-478-. 

roreign affairs, conduct of, 479, 
482. 

tiance, war with (1870'), 474, 
4 ^' 7. 

I.idiistrial development of, 487, 
498. 

JudiJal administration in, 478. 
Legislature, 479-482. 

Nationality, sentiment of, 488- 
4B9. 

Cvfficials, ability of, 482. 
Pan-Germanic sentiment, 485. 
Particularism, 488. 

Party spirit in, 487 
Reichsgcricht, 47S. 

Socialism in, 487. 

Germans — 

Laws of, reduced to writing by 
Charlemagne, 7.^ note. 

Practoiian Guard selected from, 15. 
Germany \see also German Empire ; 
and for kingdoms y provinces y CT'f*, 
see their tiames ) — 
Anti-clcricahsm of, 77, 162, 430^ 
Archchancellor of, 239 and note. 
Amulf, King of, 78, 81, 

Aulic Council Jlofrath), 362-363, 
388. 

Bigotry of, 369. 

Cities of, see snh*heading Towns* 
Cleigy in, set under Church- 
Clergy, 

^College of Princes,* 176. 
Commercial Law, code of, 461* 
Commons, Crown supported by* 
129. 

Confederation, Act of (xSij)# 

453- 


iHOMan aimxl 
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Germany (ctmtinuid)^ 

Confederation (i 855-1 S66)— 

Diet under, 453, 464. 

German Empire a development 
of, 476. 

Inadequacy of, 461. 

Inception of, 41 1. 

London, Treaty of, not binding 
on, 466 mit. 

Re-establishment of (i 85 1 ), 460. 

Vienna Final Act, modihcations 
'>y. 454- 

Conkdcration of the Rhine, 409 
a fid note ^ 448, 449. 

Conservatism of iieople of, 392. 

Constitution of— 

Chemnitz on, 387. 

Golden Bull oi Charles IV, sue 
that title. 


Reform ol, attempted i^fifteenth 
centuFA 36 i~303« 

Counts Palaiioe, iiibtitulion of, 
123 . 

Culture centred in, under Otto, 
141. 

Denationalization of, 442. 

Diet, the — 

Constitution of, 363 ; original, 

Contemptibility of, 395. 
Cumbrous methods of, 354. 
Federal, 453, 4<>4» 

Foreign members of, 389. 
Modern prolongation of, in the 
Bundesrath, 479. 

Relics of, 400-401. 

Rights of, settled at Peace of 
Westphalia, 387-388. 

Tenth century, condition in, 
U3. 

Towsis represented In, 299 mU 

3«3.37J. , . 

Division of, into two factions at 
the Reformation, 371-372. 

Dalees in, tit, 

£leclions, mode of. 233-23^. 
primsiple in^ 

Di^culties of, 241-342. 
Establishment % 6 i, 

Growth of, 230-233^ aaiJ. 


itioii of. 


Germany {emtinteed ) — 

Electoral body in- 

Bavaria, vote transferred to, 383. 
Eighth and ninth electdrates, 
240 - 

Evolution of, 331-237. \ 

T rench warnings to, as tc 
hereditary succession, 39^ 
Kuffurstenven in^ 354, 

Popular element, elinunatioh 
343- , \ 

Seven electors, the, 237-240, 
313 noti\ 245, 269 mU **. 
Emperor of, use of title of, 365 
and note 

Federation of, umler Peace of 
Westphalia, 390, 441. 

Feudalism in, 120-124, 127, 162, 
22^, 391. 439 note, 433-434. 
France, relations vith, ue under 
France. 

Freemen in, disappearance of, i28. 
Frontiers of, exposed in fifteenth 
century, 350-351. 

Furbtenbuod, 402, 448 and note ^ 


.*>27. 

Gauverfassung in, 120. 

Hapsburg rule in — 

Duration of, 242 ; Pfcflfinger’s 
reason for, 399 note 
Nature of, 227. 

Henry the Fowler’s rule in, 79. 

llofrath (Aulic Council) estab- 
lished in, 363-363, 388. 

Hohenstaufeii, house of, see that 
tit/e. 

Imperial connection— 

Meet of, 3S5, 4*4, 4.5, 4*8. 

I ndia^ol ability of, 212. 

Imperial power in, decline of, 
209, 

Imperial prtrogative, limitations 
of, j62. 

Interregnum, Great, condition 
during, 210. 

Irieh missionaries in, 329 note *. 

Itio in partes^ right of, established, 
388. 

Justice, imperial court of, $01, 
39U mte S 400 asiuf staf# K 
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Germany {ccniinued ) — 

Law in — 

International, contributions to, 
429-430 

Land, as to, 429 note, 

Roman, 361-362 and note 
429- 

Liberal party in — 

Aims of, 45<>-457« 

Difficulties of, 455. 
National-Verein, 462. 

Litemry activity of, 401, 426, 489. 
Mcntz, Abp. of, primate of, 125 
Military history of (seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries), 392- 
.^93- 

Military power of, jjad. 

Modern, see German Empire. 
Monarchy of — 

Decline of power of, 2 12-2 13. 
Foreign nominees for, 227, 263 
note P, 516. 

Personality, importance of, 176. 
Standard maintained by sove- 
reigns for four centuries, 242. 
Napoleon’s policy as to, 408-409. 
National existence of, beginning 
of, 77. 

Nationality, sentiment of— 
Corpus CathoUcorum, hostility 
to, 381. 

Dawn of, 364. 

Napoleon’s attitude towards, 
40S note, 

Piussia the cynosure of, 450 
note* 

South Germany, in, 473. 
Nobles, power ot, 225-226, 

North (Jerman ConfetkraUou,449, 

47*. 477- , , 

Palsgrave of tne Rhine, 238-240. 
Pai liament of 1848, 459-4^0, 4^* » 
490, 

Particularism, 453 and note •», 488. 
Pragmatic Sanctions, see that title, 
Protestant princes of, 372, 3^*» 
3S2 wfte, 3S4. , ^ . 

PstbUc Peace proclaimed in, 303, 
Race differences in, -134. 

Reform Union (1862), 462. 


Germany {continued ) — 

Regalian rights, transference of, 
fiom Clown, 228, 243, 245. 

Reichskammergericht established, 
361. 

Revolution of 1848, 45S-461, 

Rheinbund, 409 and notc\ 448, 
449- 

Roman Catholics in, 486, 48 7. 

Hmalkaldic league, 370, 44S note 

Solidarity of, inaugurated under 
Otto, 119-120, 128, 141-142. 

Sub-divisions of, multiplicity of, 
390, 400 note 430. 

Towns — 


Anti(]ue style affected by, 270- 
271 and note, 

Constantinople compared with, 

324. 

Diet, the, position in, 229 note^^ 
.^77- 

Growth of, 176-177. 

Hanseatic League, 227, 476. 
Imperial policy regarding, 434, 
Leagues of, 210, 227, 364 and 
note^f 476. 

Power of, 227-228. 

Rhine cities, league of, 210,227. 
Swabian league, 364. 

Waning of, 395. 

Unification of — 

Achievement of, 474-475, 477. 
Attempt at (fifteenth century), 

363- 

Auslria, exclusion of, 462. 
Difficulties of promoting, 457. 

1- rankfort Parliament’s draft 
constitution, 459. 

History of movement fo^ 453 
note 

Italian sympathy with, 435. 
Revolution of 1848, effect of, 
460-461. 

Swift consolidation effected by, 
484- 

Theorists’ influence on, 490, 493* 
Winterfeldt, scheme of (i7S7)» 
447 

’Wamcapitulation,368w/e*, 395-^ 

396, 397 w#*'. 
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Germany {contin^€d ) — 

War of Liberi^iion (1814), 453. 

455 » 474 f 4 |^ 

of, in fifteenth century^ 


354-355. 

Zellverein, cication of, 458 ; 
Prussian, 473. 

Gerson, John, 348, 

Gewoldus, a 3a 
Ghibelmes — 

Cities, government of, granted to, 


^ 75 - 

Name of, explained hy Viliam, 
351 mte* 

Kienzo of party of, 295. 
otherwise mentioned, ao8, 217, 
219, 246, 267, 268 274, 

298. 

Godfrey of Viterbo, quoted, 1 89, 190. 
Goethe, 390 4 ® 3 ‘ 

Golden Boll of Charles IV — 
Provisions of, 230, 239> 533$ 535 * 
3eal of, 246* 

Treaty of Westphalia compared 
with, 385. 

Goths— 

Arianism of, 29. 

Characteristics of, 28. 

Conversion of, to Latm Chrfstiaa- 


Jty, 330. 

Soldiers of Eastern Empire, 
^rvice nf, I5; , . , , 

Tfutonm mvaoers fo designateo, 


24 M 2 >/ 4 . 

West, 30, 31.35 ^ 

Gothic architecture, absence of, m 

Rome, 307, 3*a» . 

Great Xntem^nm, aio 

Greek Chmen, W Church, Eastern* 

Greek hre. 325 md notf* 

Greek knowiedge of, in 

the West, ^ 

Gregorovius, Fetdinandu 284 % 

Gftgory the Pitjpe# 3*, 47 

mte*, IM. I, 

Gmgory II, 4 ^ 


fOI* 


Gregory III, 39* 

Giwaey V, l^ape» tkdmA 
ascribed to, 231^233 } tomh of. 


303; otherwise mentioned, 143, 
255 aSi. 

Gregory VII, l^ope (Hildebrand), 
reforms of, and pie* 

tensions of, 61, 2op, aii, 216, 
287-288, 432; quarrell w^iih 
Henry IV, 150, 156-157! 164- 
165 ; letter to William thd Con- 
queror, 157-15S; excommuni- 
cation of Henry IV by, 2.-9; 
Hungary claimed by, 180; 
Wilham the Conqueror s defiance 
of, 213; impnspnment of, 306 
w//; Robert Wiscaid the ally 
of, 308; Innocent X contrasted 
with, 388 mfe; simile of, for 
i'apacy and Empire, 420; death 
of, 160; characteristics of, 158; 
otheniise mentioned, 107, 194, 
J95, 31c 43 °* 5 M» 

518. 

Gregory IX, Pope, Digest of Canon 
Law by, loo, 21a j excom- 
municates P'rcdenck II, 205. 

Gregory X, Pope, 216. 

Guelfs- 

Jtalian, fo mation of party of, 173. 
League of, 275. 

Name of, explained by Villani, 
35 « ncU, 

Rienzo of jwirty of, 205. 
otherwise mentioned, 247, 268 
374-275. 

Gnido of Spoleto, 82. 

GunthczLignrlniJS, 195 mU^. 

Gtinlher of Sdiwartzburg, 226. 

Gustavtts Adolphus, King of Sweden, 
383 - 3 « 4 ^ 

Hadrian I, Pope, Chaiktnagite sum- 
moned by, 4i;,suppo^ grant 
0$ ius alf^mdi by, 132 ; leUeti 
of* on Charles as representative 
ofConstantinef other; 

wbe 4^# ? 5 i * 38 » 4 ^^ 

0$d 

Ha4tfM IV, tape pittSwIi* Bw»k* 
MfttMt wl(h, 
tM-iHr, im; pnwwwlw* «» 
.'® 7 t • «•«*. 
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of, 166 note^\ on papal coiona- 
tion of emperors, 193; obnoxious 
picture exhibited by, 194 and 
notify interdicts Arnold of 
Brescia, 290 ; otherwise men- 
tioned, 302. 

Hagarenes, 342 and note 
Hague tribunal, 261 fiote^, 

Hakon, King of Norway, 207 mid 
note •, 

Hamburg, 177 note^ 476. 

Hano\er — 

Anstno. alienated from, 466 ; sup- 
porte<l by, 470. 

Autocrat u: government, 457 
England acquired by elector of, 
394 * 

Prussia, war with (186')'), 470. 
Prussian annexation of, 241 

449. 

Kefoim union supported by, 462. 
Hanseatic confederacy, 227, 476. 
Hapsburg, castle of, an fiote. 

Ha psburg, house of — 
Characteristics of, 3O8 mte ®. 
Chemnita on, 387. 

French throne offered to, bv 
Boniface VIII, 182. 

Germany, rule in — 

Duration of, 242 ; Pfefhngcr s 
reasons for, 399 kote^. 

Nature of, 227. 

Hnngaty'ft coimeetion with, 181 


Papacy, leanings to, 369. 

Kudolt tfbunder of house of 
Austria, ail mkifufte. 

Selhsh policy of, 352, 39d-‘397* 
Hardenbeig (Prusamti minister), 

45 <« 45 ^- 

Harold Blue Tooth, 140, 181. 
Harun er Rashid, Khalif, 64 and 


RUpeift Buried at* f ao. 

^ Utility $46 
♦leutir I, ICW (the Fourier), chosen 
hf Germany, ? 9 , 119; 
I^qh oft 231 ; mPTUsses 
Hm^ptriatts, wttess 


SS 5 

life inaugurated by, 128; English 
alliance formed by, 140; not 
reckoned emperor by Italian 
writers, 192 mte^ , Danes sub- 
dued by, 528; tomb of, 520; 
otherwise mentioned, 138, 176, 

TT 44 V 494 » 530 . 

Henry II, Kmp. (the Saint), election 
of, 146, 231; tomb of, 520; 
title of, 531 ; otherwise men- 
tioned, 163. 

Henry III, Emp., career of, 148- 
149; ecclesiastical reforms of, 
140, 200; rights of Rome up- 
held by, 183; position of, com- 
pared with that of Philip I of 
France, 212; tomb bf, 520; 
otherwise mentioned, 152, 16 1, 
164.167,224,345,441. 

Henry IV, Emp., accession of, 149 , 
date of coronation of, 156 note; 
coronation of, not recognized by 
Baronius, 193 mfe^\ quarrel 
with Pope Gregory VII, 150. 
156-157, 164-165; Gregory's 
excommunication of, 159; death 
of, 160 ; debaired from Crusades, 
i6i ; burgher support of, 162 ; 
tomb of, 520; title of, 531 ; other- 
wise mentioned, 1 5 5,2 3 1 notOy^oS, 

Henry V, Fmp., Concordat of 
Worms concluded by, i6df 
reckoned as Henry III by 
Baronius, 192 note*] coronation 
of, 302 ; tomb of, 520. 

Henry VI, Emp., Richard of Eng^ 
land's homage to, 184-185; 
Naples and Sicily acquired by, 
187, 201 ; proposal of, for 

hereditary succession of crown, 
301-202, 236; toirib of, SO4 
note\ 530; title of, 532; other* 
wise mentioned, I83, 1^6. 

Henry VH, Emp » in Italy, 274- 
275, 351} ediclunt de 
maiestati* Issued by, ^55 mile * S 
tomb of, ssh } othhifW&e iugh* 
tioned, si 5^, 2 S 5 > *8^2 

305,421,31$^ , ^ 

Henry II, King of England, Hyland 
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bestowed on, i66 noU^\ finan- 
cial policy of, 228; otherwise 
mentioned, 168, 184 and 
199 - 

Henry V, King of England, 185. 
Henry VIII, King of England, styles 
himself •King of Ireland,* 262 
ftoie^i otherwise mentioned, 
367, 368. 

Henry II, King of France, 372. 
Henry I, King of Saxony, 495. 
Henry of 1 huriiigia, 207. 
lleraclins, Emp., 328, 333 fwUt 
508. 

Hemli, 24-25 

Hessen -Casstl, 24T note^, 456. 
Ilessen-Darmstadt, 241 
Hessen-liomburg, 241 fwU\ 
Ilildebert, Abp. of 1 ouia, 282 fioU^, 
537 - 

Hildebrand, see Giegory \ II. 
Hippolytus a lEpide, treatise of, 
cited, 386 3S7. 

Hbtoncal feebug, 271-272. 
Hohenstaufen, castle of, 515 
Hohenstaufen, bouse of — 

Conrad III of, 163, 

End of, 207. 

Era of, characteristics of, 179. 
Tenure of im]>erial throne by, 
duialion of, 242. 

Hobenzollero, bouse of, 444, 479. 
Holland— 

French Empire, included in, 407, 
Independence of,establisbc<l, 389. 
King of, a member of German 
Diet, 3^, 

Holstein, 389, 394 {see aUa Scbles* 
wig-Holstein). 

Holy Alliance, 453. 

Holy Roman Empire, see Empire, 
Holy Roman, 

Honorius, Emp., 24, 30. 

Honorius I, Pope, 38 nete^. 
Honorius II, Pope, 264 sude. 

Hugh of Burgundv, S3, 

Humbert of Dauphin^, a6t 
Humboldt, Wflliam von, 45a, 
Hungarians, invasions by (ninth 
eentuiy), yS. 


Hungary — 

Austrian acquisition of, 181 mte^^ 
394; her rule over, 427, 

Coronations in, 195 note^ 

Empire, relations with, iSo. 

Frederick III worsted by, 27 

Germany harassed by (hit 
century), 351. 

Hapsbuigs, nature of conn 
with, i8i noU^. 

Henry the Fowler’s repression pf, 
1 19, 128. 

Htnry Ill’s sulyngation of, 149. 

Legal system ol, 362. 

Jafcieration, efforts towards, 489. 

0 »to the Great's dominion over, 
140. 

Otto Ill’s policy regarding, 144. 

Ottoman invasion of, 350. 

Kegal title in, 199 note^^ 261. 

Huns, 17, 23. 

Hus», 250. 

Iceland — 

Imaginative vision in, 34a. 

Indcpendeijce of, to 1262, 183, 

Xoraay, ovcitures from, 276 
submission to, 207 note^^ 

Valland a name for hiance in 
waitings of, 364 note 

Iconoclast controversy, 38 >39, 46, 
537 * 

Imperialism, kinds of, 422-423. 

India — 

Mogul monarchs i i, 535. 

Sea route to, 538 note. 

Individuality, assertion of principle 

of. Ill- 

Ini, King of West Saxons, 33, 40 
note K 

Innocent III, Pope, supports Otto 
IV;*ao2 ; excommunicates h*m, 
303, 216; Translation of the 
Empire theory originated by, 
214, 315 ami notes inter- 
ference at elections claimed by, 
235 and nate^; Innocent X 
contrasted with, 3S8 mie; power 
of; 431; otherwise motioned, 
*07, 236, $04, 318. 
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Innocent IV, Pope, study of civil 
law prohibited by, 264 noie ; 
quarrel with Frederick II, 205; 
power of, 418. 

Innocent VI, Pope, 294. 

Innocent X, Pope, 232 388 

and note. 

International character assumed by 
the Empire, 127. 

Interregnum, the Great (1250-73), 

2 1 o and note 
Intolerance, 377-379. 

Investitures, see under Papacy. 
Ireland — 

Biehon law, 186. 

Cluisiian but not Roman, 13 note. 
Empire, relations with, 186. 

Henry VlIPs claim to kingship 
of, 262 note'', 

Iceland visited from, 1S3 note^. 
Imaginative vision in, 342. 
Missionaries from, m Germany, 
329 fiote^. 

Papal gift of, to Henry II, 166 
note 

Papal supremacy, late admission 
of, 186 mte^. 

Round low ei s of, 521. 

Scots of, tributary to Charlemagne, 
70 ami note, 

Irene, Empress, 46-47, 61-62. 
Iiniinsiil, 09, 510* 

Isaac Angelas, Emp., 196, 338, 523. 
Isidore, Decretals of ^see under 
Church, Latin sub-heading False 
Decretals). 

Isolation, jMrinciple of, 123. 

Italy— 

Archchancellorsliip of, 239 and 
note, 

Charles V^s position in, 368. 
Condition of {tenth century \ 85. 
Crov^n of, significance of assump- 
tion of, 190 mie^^ 

Emtidre’s loss of, ao8, 276, 351, 

44 <* 

Factious spirit surviving in, 352. 
Fiederick Barbarossa in, 17a. 
Gennony***** 

Connectiem with^ effect of, 425. 


Italy-~Geimany {coniintted ) — 
Separateness from, igonoie*, 
Justinian’s reconquest of, 318. 
J.ombard invasions, 29, 37, 38, 

4 ^ 3 * 

Nationality, sentiment of, 136, 

^74. 295» 31 5> 489- 
Otto the Great’s rule in, 136-137. 
Prussian alliance with, 469. 
Turbulence of (twelfth century), 
171. 

Unification of, 435, 490, 493, 
497 - 499 * 

James III, King of Scotland, 186 
and note^. 

Jerusalem — 

C’ouncil of, 94. 

Kingship of, claimants for, 365 
ami note K 
Jesuits, 372. 

Jews — 

Germany, in, 228. 

Separateness of, in second century, 

5-6. 

Joachim IT, Elector of Brandenburg, 
444 note 

John VIll, Pope, 84 note^^ i 53 > *^7 
note 

John XII, Pope, 87, 131-134- 
John XXII, Pope, quarrel of, with 
Lewis IV, 217-220, 293; wide- 
spiead disgust against, 219 and 
nofe^ ; pretensions of, 220. 

John, Archduke of Austria, 459, 
460. 

John, King of Bohemia, 229. 

John of Constantinople, 184. 

John of Jaiidun, 218, 219, 220 
notOf 516. 

John of Salisbury, cited, 291. 

John Tzimiskes,Empo I 37 » 13^* 3 *i« 
Joseph I, Emp., 39 ^* . , 

Joseph II, Emp., titles of, X 99 » 
career and policy of, 399-400; 
proposal as to Austrian Nether- ‘ 
lands, 527; otherwise mentioned, 
270, 40X, 448. 

Jovian, Emp., 34. 

Julian, Emp., 52a. 
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Julius II* Pope, 565 and mte^y 531. 
Julius Nepos, Emp., 2^, 
Jurisprudence, see Law* 

Justin I, Emp., 29 nude. 

Justinian, Emp., Corpus luris of, 
ue that iitie; conquers Italy 
and Sicily, 29, 318; stuc'y of 
works of, 250, j 68; war of. 


against Osttogoths, 284 ; church 
kept in subjection by, 533 ; 
mentionecl, ly. 


Jutland, 140, 52v^. 


Kalisch, Proclamation of, 451. 
Kalo-J Cannes, Emp., 338. 

Kant, Immanuel, 489. 

Kaunttz, 400 nole 

King of the Romans, title of, 534- 
535 - 

Kings, Imperial right of creating, 
261-262. 

Knighthood, 263 and noie^, 407 
noUK 

Konlggratz. 411 > 470. 

Krakow, Treaty of, 444 ttoU 


Lactantius quoted, 20-21* 

Laeti, 16. 

Lambert of Lombardy, 83, 

Langensalza, 4x1. 

Latin language, 93, 96, 117, 259, 
34 «~ 343 f SCJ* 

I 4 tin races* Fretudi claims to pro* 
teetorate of* 4X4 and mte. 

Latin miaisiatice, 250. 

Laueaburg, 467, 469, 528, 

Laureshetm quoted, 53-54. 

Law — 

Autocracy oi^ in Middle A^, 
4 « 3 * 

Brehon* 1S6, 

Omon Law, loo-toi, 545. 4»9 
mUe. 

Capituhuy of 801* 66. 

Cnmmeftial, Codecf, in Ottmany# 
4S1. 

Eoc 3 c*i«stic*l lliiitetioii of* loo- 
tox. 

Superor the pOnoliSfiteCkih 0( 


Law (cantinuid ) — 

German Empire, in, central 
authority for, 479. 


Germanic tribes, of, 73 note. 
International — 


German contributions 10,1439, 


430. \ 

Modem growth of* 260 \ 

Local customs lemodellijd bylthe 
Civil Law» 260 note, \ 
Roman — \ 


Corpus luris ^ see ihai title, » 
Creation of, 344. 

Diffusion of, 362. 

Drawbacks of, 362 mte ’* 
Germany, prevalence in, 361- 
362 and note *, 429* 
Permanence of, 31-33* 

Survival of idea o**, in the 
Empire, 421, 429. 

Study of— 

Papal hostility to, 364 and note. 
Revival of, 109-170, 350, 288, 
361. 

Uniformity through, the aim of 
Chatlemagne, 73, 91* 

Leo I, Emp., 522. 

Leo the Isanr.an, Emp., 38, 3^8. 
Leo I. Pope, 15 1. 

Leo 111 , Pope* accession of, 44; 
Charles the Great crowned by, 
a» 4 M 9 * 

sib, 279, 540; charter meed 
by, oh Charles’s coronation, 104 
mfe*; Charles’s letters to, 65; 
tricltnittm constructed by, 1 15. 
Leo IV^ Pope, Leoiiitie city named 
from, 303 no/0 ^ 

Leo vm. Pope, t33, 135, 152. 

Leo IX* ^ope, 216 note ^334 noUK 
Leopold I, Emp., 246, 3m, 445* 
Le 4 «»«HI, Emp., 40a 
JjuUntt 401-461. 

Lewis 1 , Bmp. (tbh Pios*), nMmaad 
bf hii fmm, 6X, f 6 t tpuHHmed 
by the Pope, i gj; 

rntOnM w, iR»i iMi»ves 
DuMi hottUiM, iltj ih#h 
gw; odietwte a witi Whl B* |go> 
giUktUK 
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I^wis II, Emp., letter of, to Basil the 
Macedonian. lo^i attd note •, 
nole J ; Basil's icpioach of, 338'; 
tomb of, 520; otherwise men- 
tion^, 197 note *, *87, 435, 534. 

Lewis IV, Emp. (the Bavarian), 
territories adjudged by, to Ed- 
ward 11 1 of England, iSa itot€^\ 
homage demanded by, from hd- 
waid, 185 ; struggle with Papacy 
maintained by, 217-220, 223 
225, 433; in Home, 218- 
220, 275, 293 j on W'iitclsbach 
dispute, 239 < cited to appear 
before Rienzo, 294 ; excom- 
munication of, 516 ; tomb of, 
520 ; otherwise mentioned, 230, 
261 nets 351, 369. 

Leu is XT, King of brnnee, 350. 

Lewis XI L King of France, 364. 

Leu is XIV, King of b ranee, 394, 

^ 443- 

Lewis of Burgundy, 82 note. 

Lewis the Child, Emp., 79, 119, 
fiao. 

Lewis the German, 77. 

Liberty — 

Desire for, conditions determining, 
4f6. 

Smtiment of, in Italy, in twelfth 
century, 174. 

^Li^rinuN,’ 195 n&te ^ 

Liuaprand, Bp., on To^m John XII, 
J33, 134 on the Franks 

*39 noi€\ otherwise mentioned, 

* 97 - 

Liudprund^ King bf the Lombards, 

38. 

Litetature^ 

Etnpiire, In* and note, 
GifeMim, aoK 4^» 

Revival of (iKo-i4oo>, 250, 266. 

Lithuaukii Duke uf, 262 note 

Lithiuuuiini, *80, 282, 445. 

LoatllsftiLlou iuthotity^ 7. 

iJimWA 175* *r 3 > 

87 * 4 ^^ 

imini»«st of, 41. 

to, sdo 


Lombards {continued')’^ 

Crown of, significance of assump* 
tion of, 1 90 note *. 

* blavii,’ title of, assumed by kings, 

Incursions of, 29, 37-39, 483, 
Independence, attempts at re- 
covery of, 146-147. 

Otto, King of, 87 fiote ® 

Lombard} — 

Bercngar, King of, 82. 

Cities of— 

Frederick Barbarossa's attitude 
towa ds, 169, i7:~i 75, 339. 
Henry VII welcomed by, 274. 
Imperial struggle with, 339, ^ 34. 
Papal alliance with, 173, 201. 
ProgreS'. of, 173. 

Rise of, 288. 

Trade of, 324 note 340, 
Napoleon's assumption of crown 
of, 405. 

Population of, superiority of, to 
Roman, 296. 

* Signoria ’ established in, 297. 
London, Treaty of (1852), 465, 466 
(tn i note. 

Lorraine [see also Lotharingia) — 
Dukedom of, extinct, 238. 

French acqui^tions in, under Peace 
of Westphalia, 389 ; by riunionSy 
. 394 * 

Geimany, included in, 180. 
Tuscany, bartered for, 397. 

Lothar I, Emp., territories assigned 
to, 77 ; tomb of, 520; otherwise 
mentioned, 148, 264, 287, 534. 
535 note *•. 

Lothar 1 1 , Emp. (the Saxon), election 
of, 234 ; homage of, to the Pope, 
163, 166, 298; tomb of, 520; 
otherwise mentioned, 194, 305, 
Lothar, King of Italy, 83. 
LothArittgia Lorraine)-^ 

German Empire joined by, 1^9. 
Henry the Fowler's recot?ety of, 

79. 

Separation of, from Italy and 
Burgundy, 77* 

Loub^ Bt, 
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Louis Napoleon, Emperor of France, 
letter of, to General Forey, 4J4 
mte\ Schleswig-Holstein ‘ques- 
tion, 467 ; precipitates war 

with Germany, 473; otherwise 
mentioned, 47 1 note, 

Louis d’Outiemer, King of France, 
138. 

Louis-Philippe, King of France, 458. 

Lubeck, 177 note^ 476. 

Luneville, Peace of, 408. 

Luther, Martin, 367, 382. 

Luxemburg, 242, 470, 473. 

Magnus the Good, King, 75 fiote, 

Magyars, 79. 131, 364 >»*•, 460, 
470. 

Malaiich, 34. 

yManired of Frederick II', 207. 
y Marcian, Emp., 522. 

Ma^us^^^plius . Emp., 16 ; column 

Maria Theresa, 399. 

Marseilles, Frankish acquisition of, 
29 mte. 

Marsiiius of Padua, Arnold of 
Brescia a forerunner o , 291 ; 
Lewis IV supported by, 218-223 
and notes ; on Mohammedanism, 
508; career of, 515-516. 

Mary of Burgundy, 353, 357, 527, 

Matilda of Tuscany, Countess, 156, 
203, 274. 

Matthias, Emp., 383. 

Maurice, Emp. ,151. 

Maurice of Saxony, 370 and mte 

Maximilian 1 , Emp., on hnancial 
state of the Empire, 229 note 
reason for choice of, 357 ; power 
of Hapsburgs founded by, 357 
and Netherlands acquired 
by, 353; struggle with the Swiss, 
353 » establishes Hofrath, 362; 
s^eme of, as to the Papacy, 366 ; 
tomb of, at Innsbruck, 508, 520 ; 
title of, 363, 531, 535 noU^i 
epoen of, 358 et seq, ; otheTwi«»e 
mentioned 397 naU k 

Maximilian 11 , l^p., 371, 530. 

Maximilian, King of Bavaria, 34a 


Maximin, Emp , 15. 

Mazsini, 490, 493. 

Mecklenburg, position of, in twelfth 
century, 180. I 

Mecklenburg- Schwerin, 480. 
Mediterranean Sea, Ottoman su- 
premacy in, 350. \ 

Meissen, Mark of, 137. \ 

Mellobaudes, 34. \ 

Mentz, Abp. of — \ 

Archchancelloiship of Germany 
held by, 239 and rtote, \ 

Electoral privilege o*, 237 and 
note ^9 239. 

Primacy of Germany held by, 125. 
Mentz, Archbishopric of, transferred 
to Regensburg, 241 noteK 
Merovech, 35. 

Merovingians, deposition of, 39. 
Merseburg, battle of, 84. 

Merseburg, Diet at, 181. 

Mettemich, Prince, 451-454. 458, 
Michael, Emp., 62 and note**, 
Michael the Scot, 207 note 
Micklegarth, 324 note^. 

Middle Ages — 

Antichiist, views concerning, 

Antiijuily, reverence for, 249, 
263-264, 266-272, 313. 

Art of, 1 1 4- n 7. 

Church, conception of, 417-418. 
Concrete thinking, tendency to- 
wards, 94-95, 98. 

Conduct and theory in, divergence 
of, 1 18, 1 30-1 31. 

Dead, treatment of, 390 note K 
Divine right of Emperors, theories 
of, 256. 

Feudalism the product of, 90. 
Historical feeling lacking in, 

27l^272, 

Imaginative vision of, in the West, 

34I-3A3. 

Imperialism of, 423. 

Obedience, attitude towards, 41 7« 
Realism of, 96-98. 

Rome in, 281 et seq. 4 
Theories of, 89 et seq. 
Trade-guilds of, 270, 296. 
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Middle Ages {continued ^ — 
Unity, passion for, 416. 
Unpolitical nature of, 90. 
Violence in, 500. 
Milan— 


Coronation of Emperors at, 190, 
533* 


Frederick Barbarossa’s dealings 
with, 1 72-1 75, 339 ; inscription in 


Rome commemorating, 304 
French and Austrian claims as 


to, 364 

Imperial residence at, 6 notc^^ 7. 
Najx)leon crowned at, 405. 

Trade of, 296. 

Visconti of, power of, 265 and 
note S 


67, ( 58 , 136, 141, 2S7, 325. 
Mohammed II, Sultan, 63. 
Mohammedanism, 1 ise of, 45 andnote. 
Mohammedans, idolatry charged 
against C'hnstianity by, 38. 
Moissic quoUd, 54 55. 

Mommsen quoted, 43b. 

Monarchy — 

Autocracy identified with, 32(5. 
Dante’s argument for, 276 ; his 
ideal cf, 3 * 4-31 5* 

Monasteries, see under Church. 

M onophysites, 3 2 8. 

Monza, coronation cf Linperors at. 


190. 

Moors in Spain, 183, 350. 

Moravia, Bohemian acquisition of. 


35 »• 

Mosaics, 304, 310, 512, *>21. 
Munich, Imperial tombs at, 320. 
Milnster — 

French cnvo>s at, 182. 

Treaty of, 384 , 3^^7» 3^9* 
Mnsulmons — 

Eastern Empire’s conflicts with, 
SI 7 . 3*1. 3*8. 

Spain conquered by, 45 ^ote. 


^gevin and Aragonese rule in, 

tfft ao8* 

French and Anslrian claims as to, 

364. 


Naples {cojttinued ) — 

Henry Vi’s acquisition of, 187, 201. 
Napoleon’s policy regarding, 406 
note ^ 

Norman rule of, 187. 

Napoleon 1, hmp. of France, 
changes by, in German constitu- 
tion, 241 ; parallel between 
Chailes the Great and, 403-405, 
524 ; Pius VII’s relations with, 
405, 407 and note^ \ court of, 
407 and note ^ ; policy regaidmg 
Gcimany, 40S-409, 450; forms 
Confederation of the Rhine, 
44S ; Pinsbia scorned by, 449 ; 
calls his son ‘Kmgof Rome,’ 535. 
Nassau, 241 no(e^. 

Witionalities, formation of, 252. 
Nationality, principle of — 

Germany, in, under Germany, 
Gj owth of, 265. 

Imperial opposition to, 43 ^ 

Italy, m, 136, 174, 295, 315, 489. 
Triumph of, 498. 

Naulobatiis, 16. 

Neo-PlatonUm, 6. 

Ncio, limp,, 1 1. 

Netherlands— 

Ilapsburg acquisition of, 353. 
Philip IPs autession to, 37 r» 
Roman Law in, 362. 

Venice, bartered for, by Austria, 
408. 

Neustna, 72, 77. 

Nicaea, Council of, 348. 

Nicephoms, Emp., 62, 137, J38. 
Nicholas 1 , Pope, 61, 150, 264, 33a. 
Nicholas II, Pope, 155. 

Nicholas HI, Pope, 216. 

Nicholas V, Pope, 296, 308. 
Nicholas Breakspear, J<«Hadiian IV, 
Nicomedia, Imperial residence at, 

Normandy,' ^Edward 111 decbwwd 
entitled to, 18a note . 
Normans— ^ ^ 

Apulian dominions of, I47f *55 
note 

Comnenus, repnlse by, ^ 

Naples and Sicily under, 187, ao8» 
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Nonnans {continued)^ 

Rise of (eleventh century), 44. 
Norsemen, ravages of (ninth century', 

Norway — 

Iceland, relations with, aoy noie 
276 note *. 

Imterial crown offered to Hakon 
of, 207 and note «. 

Independence ot (twelfth century). 
183, 

Nvimberg, 271 and note. 


Ockham, William of, 218, 221, 223 
^ 335. 5»6. 5*8. 

Odo (Eades), King of France, 81. 

Odoacer, rccognired position of, 24- 
a6; rule of, 27; called ‘ patri- 
cian,’ 40; merges Western Empire 
in Eastern, 62. 

Oecumenical councils, 93. 

OlmUtr, conferences at, 460. 

Optatns — on the early church, 13 
note. 

Orthodox Church, tee Church, 
Eastern. 

Osnabiuck, Treaty of, 384, 387, 389. 

Ostre^oths— 

EAtiiiction of, in Italy, 29, 332, 
Rome adonied by, 23 1 ravaged in 
war against, 284. 

Otto I, Kmp. (the Great), Holy 
Roman Empire created by, 79; 
Edith the wife of, 83 n^e \ 140 ; 
first expedidcoi into Italy (951), 
8^ ; descent into Italy (96a), S7 ; 
oorthiation least at Aachen, 1 90 ; 
title assumed by, sifi | positioti 
of, on assumption of Imperial 
crown, 125; pidimr totrards the 
nobki, elerfeal policy of, 

141, 163, 300t in Rome, 
301 ; deposes Pope 
John XII, *33 ; ntie in Italy, 
13^-137; fo*«&polldy,»| 7 --i 45 S 
policy towards Wast Franla 
138-^139; Dhnl^ yimofies of, 
S4p, 181. 59S ; Frankhmih9hiow« 
Uxlgmem of, as mtsatmln, 1S2; 
mtXohed II, 9% 


tomb of, 520; empire of, com- 
pared with Charlemagne’s, 140- 
142; otherwise mentioned! 152, 
I53> i8r, 189, 333. 338J 357, 

494. \ 

Otto II, Emp., Eastern wife ofAisS ; 
coionation of, 535 fwte ** ; tomb 
of, 303, 520; mentioned. i8r. 

Otto III, Emp , reign cf^ 142-146; 
Italian sympathies of, 145, 20$; 
palace of, in Rome, I44, 343; 
nangs Crescenlius, 300 note 
address to the Roman people, 
30 1 note ' ; finds body of Chai les 
the Great, 533 note; tomb of, 
520; title of, 144, 530; otherwise 
mentioned, 153, 153, i8r, 231, 
232, 255 note •, 261 note 281, 
3*3- 

Otto IV, Emp., relations of, wifh 
Innocent HI, 202-203, 216; seal 
of, 517; tomb of, 530 j men* 
Honed, 182. 

Otto, Bp. of Frejshig, 170. 

Otto, Duke of Bavaria, 238. 

Ottocar. King of Bohemia, 940 note. 

Ottoman Turks — 

Bulgarians, Bcc, conquered by, 
3«, 33^- 

Claims of, to reptesent eastern 
Caesars, 415. 

Constantinople captured by, 323, 
350^ 3.*i9- 

Invasions by (fifteenth century', 
35^1. 

Wars with (eighteenth century), 

395p 397- 


Palatinate — 

Electoral privilege df, 237 md 
*39* 

Swedish erbwn acquired by family 
of, 394 note \ 

. Panslamm, 4x5, 

Papacy {ree mso Church, Latm emd 
Popes)— 

Athold 6f Bmseia, revolt Ihlpixed 
by, 288-289^ 

AmtHh the ftMd 8% 

4n.497- 
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Papacy {coniinutd ') — 

Avignon, transference of seat to, 
217, 292, 506. 

Bull L'fiam Samtam^ 107 note*". 
Bull Z^lo Domus Dci^ 388 and 
fifite. 

Bureaucracy (1815), 314. 
Chtideric deposed I>y, 39. 

Coins of, 292 noU 
Crusades under, 201. 

Decline of, in fourteenth and 
filieenth centuiies, 223 
Degradation of, 85, 287, 344 note, 
43^- 

Election of Emperor*;, claims as 
to, 216, 345, 517. 

Emancipation of, at founding of 
h astern Empire, 26. 

Empire — 

Conflict with — 

German monarchy weakened 
by, a>3, 3S4 

Inevitability of, 165, 204,432. 
Victory in, 418, 

Reforms effected by Emperors, 
200, 287, 344 note, 430. 
Variety of relations with, 416, 

430-432- ^ 

Endovimeuts of, 154. 
lixplanations of, inadequate, 438 
439- 

False Decretals, 153 and mte^, 
193, 416. 

Franks the champions of, 30, 39, 


47* 330* ^ 

Frederick II s btiuggle uith, 204- 
207, 432. 

German clergy, jurisdiction over, 
German hostility towaids, 77, 162, 


430. 

Hapsbnrg leanmgs to, 309, 427, 

497" 

11 Utility to, by admirers of anti- 

J^vngary claimed as a fief of, 180. 
International arbitration claimed 

by» *52-253- , ^ 

InvestituTeSi atniggle of, loo-ioi, 
too, tB^» 287- 


Papacy {conitnued '^ — 

In^h admission of claims of, 186 
note 

Juiispiudence, study of, prohibited 
by, 264 and note. 

Lewis I V's> struggle w ith, 217-220, 
223 note ^ 225, 4^2. 

Local character attaching to, 254 
D^mbard cities supported by, 1 73, 
201. 

Lombard invasions, attitude to- 
wards, 37 39 

Maximilian’s scheme as to, 366. 
Mec1Iat^al theory as to, 103. 
Nev\ne-s of, 419-420. 

Opinion the basis of, 418. 

Plots against Emperors fomented 
by, ^01. 

Position of compared with that 
of primacy of Eastern Chuich, 
333- 

Power of — 

Giowth of, 37, 150-155, 
Tnonfo^s book on, 222. 
Prerogative of, latent in Charle- 
magne’s lime, 71. 

Pietensions of, 99, 107 and note 
217 and note 298-299, 433 

Reforms of, 143, 149, 150, 200, 
287, 344 430- 

Sun and moon argument, 278-279, 
518. 

1 emporal power — 

Aims at, 253. 

Arnold of Brescia on, 290-291. 
Dante’s views on, 279. 
Destruction of, 497. 

I arly growth of, 153~*54- 
Opposition to, 315. 

Tcrntonal ambitions of, 42-43. 
Vicanate of the Empire claimed 
by, 217 and noteK 
Paschal II, Pope, 160. 

Patrician, title of, 40 » 

4L45- ^ 

Paulicians, 328. 

Pavia — 

Coronation of Emperora at, 190, 

533* 

Council of, 153. 
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People, the— 

Dehnition of term, 257, 
Sovereignty residing in, 257-258. 
Persinn Empire, theory of, 91 tio}e^, 
Petchenegs, 320. 

Peter, King of Denmark (Svend\ 
j 8 i aitdnoU^, 

Petrarch, Francis, letters of, to John 
Colonna, sSfti andnote^\ supports 
Rienzo, 266, 295; procures MS 
of Iliad and Odyssey ^ 340 note ; 
mentioned, 313. 

Philip of llohcnstaufen, 202, 216, 
237 and note^^ 520. 

Philip I, King of France, 212. 

Philip HI, King of France, 212. 
Philip IV t^the Fair), King of France, 
182, 275, 516. 

Philip 11, King of Spain, 371. 

Philip the Good, Duke of Burgundy, 
5^7* 

Phocas, Emp., 151, 522. 

Photian schism, 85. 

Pipin of lleri.stal, 36. 

Pipin the Short, Papacy supported 
by, 39 ; granted title of Patrician, 
40 and note ; gift made by. 40 
note^^ 42 ; feudalism under, 120 ; 
otherwise mentioned, 151, 153, 

405- 

Pipin (son of Charlemagne), 59. 

Pm — 

Architecture In, 307, 

Htnry VlFs tomb at, 520. 

Trade of, 296, 340. 

Pius — significance of the epithet, 76 
note* 

Pius II, Pope, 272 note* 

Pius VII, Pope, 405. 406 qnd note ^* 
Podiebrad, George, King of Bohemia, 
227, 274. 

Poitiers, l*rankish victory at, 38. 
Poland — 

Empire, relations with, 181. 
Independence of, after Great Inter* 
return, 350. 

Legal sptem of, 36a. 

Dberation, efiotts towards, 489. 
Otto the Great's influence over, 


Poland {continued ) — 

Otto liPs policy regarding, 144. 
Partition of, i8r, 393, 482 note* 
Prussia, East, under suzerainty 

444 445- 

Regal title in, received 
Emperor, 261 and note ^ 

Saxony, acquisition by, 394. 
Politics, birth of, in Middle 
251. 

Pomerania, iSo, 389. 

Popes ^see also Papacy; and for 
particular popes see their 
natnes) — 

Chair of, 510 

Coronation of Emperors by, 193 
194, 

Corruption and degradation of, 85, 
28;, 344 note, 431. 

Election of — 

Concordat of Worms (1122), 
i6o-i6i. 

Ilildebrandine reforms as to, 

Imperial light to confirm or 
veto, 37, J35» 15^- 
Majority required for, 234 note* 
General Councils declared by 
Marsdius to be above, 271 * 
Kissing of feet of, 509. 

Poor, maintenance of, devolving 
on, 43 ami note K 
Rival claimants of the popedom 
(tenth century ', 149. 

Rome, influence in, 397-298, 308. 
Scolding tone of, 388 note* 
Siatesinanship of, 31 1. 

Submission of, to f^mperors, 37,87. 
Porcaro, Stephen, 296, 306. 

Posen, 181, 482 mte, 486. 
Praetaxaiion, 234. 

Pragmatic Sanctions — 

h rank fort, of (1338 and 1339), 
220. 

Frederick IPs (1220 and 1232)1 
109, 225. 

Prague- 

Imperial tombs at, 520. 

Treaty of, 471 mdnoUt 4724 
Umvetstty of, 24^ emd note ^ 6 u 
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Pr«burg, Peace of, 407. 

Privilege of Austria, 196, 2-17 nou » 
Provence, i8o, 352, 525. 

Prussia — 

Administration of, 447, 4;;6, ^02 

Auvtiia, hostility to, 44S; waV 
with (1860), 469 Ho/e «, 470. 

Brandenburg elector’s assumption 
of kingship of, 394. 

East, Duchy of, under l‘oUsh 
suzerainty, 444 m^e «, 44 5. 

Federal Council, predominance in, 
480-481, 

Frankfort annexed by, 177 tioU, 

Fredeiick ll’s policy in, 392. 

Priedland, battle of, 449. 

Hanover acquired by (1806), 

449 

Headship of Germany disputed 
for with Austria by, 426. 

Hessen Cassel annexed by, 241 

fw/e 

Italy, alliance with, 469. 

Kalisch, proclamation of, 451. 

Kingdom of, established, 445. 

Lilieral party, views of, on Schles- 
wig- Holstein quesli(»n, 467, 4O8. 

National feeling centred on, 450. 

North German Conledciation,47i, 


47^1 477 ; . 

Policy of, as auecling Geiman 

unity, 491 -493* 

Posen seized by {177 181. 
Kepresentative institutions of, 455- 

45 ^* 

Schleswig*! I olstein question, 4(15- 


4/ 

Seven Years* \Var, 399. 

Silesia seized by, 593» 4 17* 
Teutonic Knights CNtabliditd, 180. 
Tilsit, Peace of, 449. 

Zollverein established by, 458, 


. . f <• 

Prussians, origin of name 01, 445 

Pseudo-lsidorian Decretals, uftaer 
Church, Latin sub*hmding False 
Decretals* 


lUUsbou, Diet of (t653\ 533* 


565 

Ravenna — 

Chinches of, 74 note, 508, 510. 
h-xarch of — 

Italian obedience to, 29. 

Lombard invasions against* 

29, 37. 

Exaichciie of, Plastern Emperor 
acknowledged by, 43, 

Mosaics of, 521. 

Round towers of, 521. 

Realism, 96-98. 

Reformation, the — 

Cruis in the Ismpire marked by, 
441. 

Effect cf, on the Empire, 376- 

377. 380. 

Excesses of, 377. 

Intolerance of Protestants, 377— 

379 * 

Significance of, 373. 

Westphalia, Peace of, the close 
of period of, 3S4, 3S5. 

Regensburg — 

Aichiepiscopal chair transferred 
to, 241 mte^. 

Crown of, 190 mte^. 

Impel lal tombs at, 520. 

Religion — 

Influence of, in Middle Ages,. 
500-502. 

Local conception of, 91. 

Mediae\al Empire’s connection, 
with, 109. 

Wars of, 378 ; Thirty Years* War, 
382. 

Renaissance, the, influence of, 359- 
360. 

Revolution of 184S, 458-461. 

Rhense — 

Confeience at, 221, 245. 

Situation of, 345 note 
Richard, Emp. (Earl of Cornwall), 
election of, 181, 209-210, 236 
and note*. 

Urban IV’s letters to, 255 note*^\ 
mentioned, 263 note^. 

Richard I, Kmg of Englaud,i84-l85« 
Richelieu, Cardinal, 384. 

Ricimer, 34. , . , 

Kienzo, Cola di, Petrarch’s attitude 
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towards, a 66; career, revolution. 

ideas of, 392-395, 519; 
house of, 305. 

Robert, King of France, ap;. 
Robert, King of Naples, aiS. 

Robert Wiscard, King of Apulia, 
* 47 . iSSnMeK 
Romaic, 333. 

Roman citizenship, extension of, 5. 
Roman Kmpire (second century) 
{sei also Kmpire)t 
Anny — 

Jtarbarians* service in, 14-15. 
Dependence on, 4. 

Eternity of, assumed, 20*^31, 23* 
Roman Renaissance, 250. 

Romania, 338. 

Rome — 

Alarich's sack of, 281, 284. 
Antiquity, reverence for, 313, 313. 
Approaches to, 399. 

Architecture in, 306-307. 310; 
Renaissance, 308-309; absence 
of Gothic, 3x2. 

Art in, 283, 310. 

Buildings in, 305-307 ; destruc- 
tion of, 307-308, 

Cajpitol— 

Kebiiilding of, 3x1. 

Tablet in, of Vespasian receiv- 
ing the imjferium, 293 and 
naU* 

Charlemagne*s government of, 
43 * 53 < 

Charles V’s sack of, 308, 369, 

* Christian* convertible term with 
‘ Roman,* 80, 92 and noio 
Church centred at (6fth centnry)^ 
31 andmte^ 34. 

Churches of — 

Ara Coeli, 520* 

Bcll^Towers of; 310. 
Restorations o( 308-309. 

Sant* Antonio Abate, 

$nn Bartoloanneo Isola, 303. 
San Giovanid t Ranlo, $ 9 U 
St John Latcum, 5S0 ; mosaic 
of, 115-116, 304, 5x2$ corona-* 
lion in, 275 and 
xnpdcmlzation of, 305. 


Rome — Churches of {soodinmd)^ 
San Lorenzo, 52a 
S. Maria Antioa, 284 n^e \ 

Sta. Maria sopra Minerva, Uoy. 
Santi Quattro Incoronatl,! 304 
and not \ 
Citizenship conterminous with 
Christianity, 1 2, 80, 92 and niu^* 
Conrad III, overtures to, 289. \ 
Constantinople contrasted wiu, 

344 - , \ 

Consulship, perpetna^on o^ 415 
note* 

Coronations at, 190, 352, 494, 533. 
l)ec^ of, causes of, 284-285. 
Disanectiou of, to Emperors, 335. 
Eabtem Empire's loss of, 319* 
Factions in, 2S6. 

Feudalism never established in, 
297, 313. 
kevers of, 513. 

Fiedenck Barbarossa, deputation 
to, 173, 390 ; concession^ from, 
172 note ®. 

Germany, last link with, snapped, 
388. 

History of, by Ciregorovius, 284 
note •. 

Imitations of, in Middle Ages, 
268-271. 

Imperial visits to, 299-302* 
Joseph n*$ visit to, 400. 
law, Roman, see nntier l4tw. 
Leonine city, 302 atid note ^ 311. 
Lewis IV received by |>eople of, 
2tS-3ip, 375, 293. 

Lombard invasions of, 38, 39. 
Memorials of Germanic Emptrors 
in, 302-304. 

Middle Ages, in, aSx et seq* 
Modem estimate oh 283. 
MonteHMario, 299 and nata* 
Mosaic ofljitcrati Palace at» 1x5- 
ii6, 504, 51a. 

Municipal smf-govemment in, 288* 

contempt foTi 138. 

Neronlan held, 300 and mie 
NobiH^ in, dimg Middle Ages, 
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Home (continued ') — 

297; buildings raised by, 305, 

309* 

Otto the Great in, 131- 135, 

Otto II buried in, 303. 

Otto lIEs rule in, 144; his policy 
regarding, 146; his address to 
the people of, 301 note *; his 
palace in, 144, 303. 

Palatine hill, 310 note **. 

Palazzo Ccnci, 306 and note. 

Papal supremacy due to pie- 
eminence of, 99. 

People of — 

Degradation of, dining Middle 
Ages, 285, 289, 297. 
lUectoral rights of, in Middle 
Ages, 313 note, 

f Hto Ill's address to, 301 note *. 
Popes and Em|ierots, attitude 
towards, 301. 

Pictures jn, 115-117, 304 and 
noie^ 

Possession of, a bulwark of 
Western Empire, 339. 

Saracen sack of, 78, 308 note K 
55 eiitiinent for, 281-282, 289, 315- 
316. 

Sieges of, 284 and note ^ 308. 
Supreme position of, 6-8, 23, 500 ; 

Dante's arguments for, 277-278. 
Theodoiich's restorations at, 23, 
aS. 

Traditions of, cherished by Eastern 
Empire, 

UnitM Italy, capital of, 497, 
Universal State, os, 6, 312-313. 
Romulus Aitgustulus, Emp , 62, 319, 
508, 509. 

Roucaglla, Diet of, 170, 171, 175. 
Roumania, 364 note 
Roumanians, 331, 3.^2, 335 * 

Rudolf 1 , Kmp. (of Uapsburg), new 
era with leign of, 311 and note; 
position of, compared with that 
of Philip in of France, 212; 
acknowledges papal authority 
over German crown, 2 16 ; finan- 
cial embarrassments of, aa8; 
coronation feast of, 240 wafr; 


Dante' s presentation of, 26 7 ; tomb 
of, 530; otherwise mentioned, 
225, 226, 238, 274. 

RndoU II, Emp., 382, jao. 

Kudolf, King of Burgundy, 8i, 139, 

Rudolf ot Swabia, 159, 194. 

Rupert, Emp., Milanese victory over, 
265 note * ; election of, 245 note ® ; 
tomb of, 520; otherwise men- 
tionecl, 275, 348, 351. 

Russia — 


Claims of, in the East, 415. 
German subjects of, 495. 

(jermany — 

Aggressions on, 457. 

Influence of, 443. 

^ Influence on, 485. 

Kalisch, proclamation of, 451. 
Legal system of. 362. 

Magyars suppressed by, 460. 
Prussia, relations with, 467 note. 
Religion, State support ot, 502. 
Russians— 

Church influence on, 335, 347. 
Constantinople threatened by, 


320. 

Eastern Empire, relations with, 

331. 

Religious character of, 347. 


Sacksenspkgel^ 235, 361. 

Sadowa, battle of, 470. 

St. Olaf, legend of, 75 note, 

^lic law, 32. 

Salvius Otho, Emp.. 260 note k 
Salzburg, 241 and note^, 

Saracens — 

Frankish successes against, 36. 
Hagarenes, called, 343 and note, 
Rome sacked by, 78, 308 note K 
Sicilian supremacy of, 147. 

Spain, in, 350. 

Sardinia — 

Enzio made king of, 261 note * 
Justinian's reconquest of, 318. 
Savoy, 525, 526, 

Saxony- 

Electoral privilege of, 237 and 
note 338, 
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hajptliM vSkc otld 1 ^ Duke of, 

|$9 «ii^ 

Nitpclkm^ fektiattft mOk, 450. 
PoliM «c^«iiied hf, 394. 
Privileges of, modem, ^76, 47S. 
Fmssifty war with (it86o), 470. 
Kef»eaei«taiioo of, ow Federal 
Council, 480, 

Rhettlsh Conledefalion joined by, 

^49, 

Saxons, Charlemagne*s expedition 
agaliiatC7^),44; his terms to, 70 
Scandinairia, intern of, 363. 
Scliaiimburg*Lippe, 476. 
Schleswig— 

Mark of^ 137, 181. 

Otto the Greats annexation of, 
140. 

Schleswig-Holstein qnestioii, 461, 
46 t- 47 i. s*9-f*9. 

SehnmUog (Austrian minister), 463. 
SchotastkpMlosophy, 350*351, 364. 
Scone, corcmatioa stone of, 1 14 mafe, 
193 me// 

ScotliM— 

Homage by kings oC to early 
EttglQi kh^ tis sMfr 
Notaries k, style ol 1 86 antfe 
Citoey and Shetl«ia aoi|iiifed by, 
444 

Rotnaa law in, 363. 

Same, coronatioiii at, 114 isafif, 
X95 laifk**, 

Seljakkui Twks, 331. 

Septlmiiis Severn, Einp,, 4. 

Smgins IV, Pope, 131 m«U K 
Serviaiit---- 

Chnacli iadnanae on, 333. 
Canvaiidnn of^mChikfimir, 331, 
Otteanan fait over, 333. 

Simeon Xknliaii*si«^i yau 
Seffo y«s»'' War, 399, 441, 447 

Clti^aeMmiklankt Ouas m ^ 

a ivM m UM lf M/SK Me 

Slclty~ ^ 

Am|,i 4 o md A wf i wi mk in, 
. 187 ,^ 8 . 

Bta j WH WIl H i ll Wl Cw pOINHHNVI nWp f 

foif ao« 


Sicily 

Tiistiiiian*s cononeit of^ 39, 3x8. 

Norman role of, xSy. j 

Papal hef; 305, 

Sigismund, Emp^ visit of, to lEag- 
land, 185 am mats findnela! 
embanaiTOents of, 339 j ntmipU 
conciliatioii of the Csiiiiimns, 
363 ; oihciatet at Coimcii oi 
Constanoe, 39S suOle grants 
Ikandenharg to kieckri^, 444 
tomb of, 530 ; otherwise men- 
tioned, 334, 337, 363 naU **, 
* 65 . * 78 . 34 *» 3 *^* 370 twAt *, 
435 < 

Sigismund, King of Boqpiiidy, tSamf 
mte **, 40. 

Silesia — 

Bcdiemian acqaintion ot, iSi, 

ifolstein in exchange ibr, proposal 
as to, 469 naie 

ProScan seisure of, 393, 447. 

Simeon, Tsar of Bnlgam, 33X*-'33a« 

^meon Dushan, Tsar of Servia, 321 . 

Sirmimn, Imperial resideiioe at, 6 
SMfr*. 

Stxtns V, Pope, 309 


i^avery, Platbnic theory o( 91 0md 
mU\ 

Slavs— 

Con veisioa of, to dusstianil^, 330. 
Eastern Emperors of xaoe of, 331. 
Eastern Empiie's stnigsdes with, 
330, 33X« 

Otto the Greai*s snpimnncy over, 
140, 

Sobieski, King of Poland, 395* 
Sosoasen dtad) aSx. 

Spain— 

AtlmallV roecwefy of, |ou 
Chariemi^ne^a InAneooe In* fa 
CoaaotkMUm of, 350* 4S3* 
Empite,ndntlotta whh, tli*. 

Law* Romnib In* la. 

Hwmimm of (7xa), 45 


KapeiWi 4 ai%aa m* 44$, 406 




Sjmin 

Philip ll't acoennoit to, 371 . 
Saracm in, 36, 350. 

Speyer— 

Impeiiil tombt at, $20. 

Law sittif^ at, 390 mie 
Spolcto* 37. 

hteplien. Pope, 40 note \ 4o«« 
Sttlicho, I fi and ncie «, 34. 

Stoicism, ^ 

StfaiiUiKl, 383. 

Styrta, 396, 47 j. 485 note. 

Smdinan the Magnificent, Sultan, 


Sinlaa- 


Dukedom of, extinction of, 235. 
Towns of, league formed by, 227, 

Sweden — 


Hohenstanfen, relations with, 
i 83 <-i 83. 

•Majeity,* title of, allowed to 
kin^, 359 Mf€ K 

Palatinate family, crown acquired 

Westphalia, Peace of, acquisitions 
imder, 389. 

Ynglings, 330 im/e. 

Switxmaiid^ — 

Constitution of, emnpated with that 
eif Cimumy, 478 and note \ 

Forest Cantoos, revolt of (i3*3)» 


885* 

Freedom of; not opposed liy 

Empmorst 434* 

Fteim Empire, included in, 407- 
Ciecman •iih|ects of, ^5* 
Independence of; estainishcd, ,^33 - 

|Ni^n, *28 «rW «#/<. 

fotgery of IJon*- 
of CoiiStantine to, 43i too, 

'(S« 

4nfUtac), 14.3* , 

Sylvimi, Aeneas, cited, 373. 

Sy^ 331 , 333i 34** 


Ta]ieynHMl8 4^|r44p* 


Taxation-^m^ib as tmc^lleetorSi 

amwfe. 

Tcdesco, origin of titles 303 wafa *. 
Teia, King of Ostrogoths, 41. / 

Temporal power, see under vmptasyn ' 
Tentbe^, case of, 364. 

Teutonic Knights, 444. 

'leutons {see also Goths, Vandals, 
&c0- 

Anti-clericalism of, 77. 

Arianism of, 330. 

Theodebert, King of .the Franks, 
17, 29 na/ie. 

Tlieodonch I, Emp., called ‘patri- 
cian,’ 40; rule of, 37-38 i Cwle- 
magne compared with, 70; statue 
of, placed at Aachen, 74 mie ; 
tomb of, 307-508 ; otherwise 
mentioned, 35, 331, 435. 
Theodosius the Great, Kmp., 8, 12. 
Theophano, 137, 138, 143. 

Thirtv Years* War— 

Gelnhausen damaged in, 515. 
(krman cities* sufferings k, 395. 
Origin of, 340, 382. 

Unsatisfactory result of, 385-‘386« 
otherwise mentioned, 3^, 445. 
Tilsit, Peace of, 449. 

Titles of pjnpcrors— 

* Advocate of the Clwisttan 
Church,* &c., in, 199. 

Charles and Otto, titles of, 136. 

‘ Gennaniae rex,’ 365. 

* Imperator Eledus,* 365. 

* Imperator pacificus,* 355. 

* Kaiser,* 268. 

‘Majwty,* 259 fw/«^. 

Sanctity of, 21, 

‘ Semper Augastus,* 269, 

Various, 530~*^3*i 534- 
Tolbiac, 35. 

Tortona, 17*# *74* ^ 

Tosti, Padre, quoted, 370 
Trade- 

German Emfuie, of, 487, 498* 
Italian cities, of, 3*4 34*>* 

Ti»de^*,a7«,29& . 

Ttijan. Emp., is ; eolwwi M, 3po. 
TtamStion of the Enipfre— 
Bot*son, 
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Tran^ttticai of the EmpiTe 
Frederick Barbarositt’s version of, 
172. 

Innocent IIFs theory of» 215 and 
H0(es’^fK 

Trent, Ccnncil of, 349 mi€ ^ 370, 
1 reves — 

Imperial residence at, 6 note^. 
Ns^leon's extinction of electorate 
of, 341. 

Treves, Abp. of — 

Electoral privilege of, 337. 

Title of, 183. 

Trionfo, Agostino, 332. 

Tnrks— 

Ottoman, see ihai iitu, 

Seljuk, 331. 

Ttiscany-~ 

Lorrabe bartered for, by Haps- 
burgs, 397. 

Population of, superiority of, to 
Roman, 296. 

* Signoria * established in, 297. 
Towns of — 

Imperial struggle with, 434. 
Rise of, 388. 

Tyrol, 396, 472, 485 note. 

United States of America, constitu* 
tion o^ compared v/iih that of 
Germany, 478 and note*’. 

Urban IV, Pope, 199 ftote*, 236 
note*, 355 note*. 

Urban VI, Pope, 418 note, 

Utrecht, Confess of, 395 note, 

Valentbian I, Emp., 8, 26. 
Valentinian III, £mp., 24. 

Vailand^ 364 note 
Vandal^ 

Arianism of« 36. 

Conversion of, to Latin Chris* 
lianltjr, 330- . ^ „ 

otbtininie menttoncd, 384, 308 
and nofeK 

Venetta, Austrian withdrawal from, 
470-471,497- 
Venice— 

Anftrian role in, 437* 


Venice {continued ) — 

Eastern Empire acknowledged by, 

187, 319. 

Frederick Barbarossa’s meeting 
with Pope Alexander at, 168 
Freedom of, 187-188. 1 

Maximilian opposed by, 365. \ 
Netherlands exchanged for, \by 
Austria, 408. 

Trade of, 396, 340. 

Verdun, partition of, 77. 

Veigilius, Pope, 38 note ®. 

Verona, 28. 

Vespasian, Emp., j 6 , 22 note^. 
Vicariate of the Empire, 317 and 
fw/e \ 

Vienna — 

Congress of(i8i4~i8i5), 411,450. 
Ottoman approach of, 350. 
Revolution of 1848, 458. 

Treaty of (1815), 385. 

Treaty of ^^1864), 467. 

University of, 240 note ^ 

Vienna Final Act U^ao), 454. 
Villani, Matthew, cited, 351 and 
note, 

Villenagc, 370. 

Virgil, 368. 

Visconti Gian Galeazzo, 26$ mU K 
Visigoths, 32 fiote^. 

Vladimir the Great (eleventh 
century), 333. 

Waldemar, the Dane, 182. 
Wallacbs, 364 f$ote\ 

Wallenstein, 383, 384. 

Wehlali, Peace 445 note 
Wclfe, 176, 303 , 444. 

Welsh, loreigners so named, 364 
note^. 

Wends, Jo, 443, 495. 

Wenzel, lEmp., favours dty leagues, 
364 note*; extract from l^er 
to, 418 note; deposition of, 216; 
tomb of; 520; otherwise men- 
tioned, 228, *d6, 348. 
Westphalia, kingdom of, 449* 
Westphalia, Peace of— 

Diet’s rights settled by, 3S7-38S. 
Era maiked by, 389-390. 
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Westphalia, Peace of 
federation consdtut^ under, 441. 
Gainers by, 389. 

Importance of, 58$. 

International law necessitated by, 

450* 

Religion, provisions as to, 398 

Roman sovereignty abrogated by, 
388. 

Swiss, independence of, cstab- 
lish<^ at, 354, 3S9. 

Wetzlar, law sittings at, 390 nct€^, 
WicHf, John, 250, 290 335. 

Wilfrid (St. Boniface), 152. 

William I, Emp. of Germany, 49^ 
ami note, 

William I , King of Prussia, 462-464 
William IV, King of Great Britain 
and mte, 

William of Holland (thirteentl . 

century), 207, 209. 

William Rufus, King of England, a 1 1 . 
William the Conqueror, King cf 
Itogland, 137-158, 215. 

William the Lion, King of Scotland , 

Wi^^h (Su Boniiace}, 36. 


Wiscard, Robert, the Norman, 308 
andn^^^f 310. 

Wittlesbach, House of, 238, 240* 
World*empir<H- 
Mediaeval theory of, 92, 433* 
Metaphysical basis of, 96-98. 
World-religion, mediaeval theory 
of, 90-92. 

Woims— 

Concordat of (1122), 160-161. 
Diet of, 367, 38a. 

Weytech, see Adalbert. 
Wurtemberg— 

Hardenbergfs scheme opposed by, 

Napoleon's relations with, 450. 
North Germany— 

Isolation from, 473. 

Military treaty with, 472-473. 
Privileges of, 476, 478. 

Reform Union supported by, 462. 
Representation of, on Federal 
Council, 480. 

Rheinbnnd joined by, 409. 
Wurtemberg, Duke of, 241. 


Zeno, Emp., 25. 
Ziani, Doge, 168. 
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WestphalU, Peace of {mntintud ) — 

federation consdtuM tinder, 441. 

Gainert by, 389. 

Importance of, 38$. 

International law necessitated by, 
4 ^ 0 * 

Religion, provisions as to, 398 

Roman sovereignty abrogated by, 
388. 

Swiss, independence of, estab- 
lished at, 354, 3^9* 

Wetslar, law sitting® at, 390 note ®. 

Wiclif, John, 250, 290 note'^, 335. 

Wilfrid (St. Boniface), 152. 

William I, Emp. of Germany, 49< 
and nates 

William I, King of Prussia, 462-464 

William IV, King of Great Britain 
457 andnate. 

William of Holland (tbirtecntl * 
century), 307, 309. 

WilliamRufus, King of England, 31 5 . 

WllUam the Conqueror, King cf 
England, 157-158^ , 

William the Lion, King of Scotland , 

Wii^h (Su Boniiace), 3^- 


Wiicard, Robert, the Norman, 308 
cmdnoti^f 3x0. 

Wittlesbach, House of, 338, 340* 
World-empire— 

Mediaeval theory of, 93, 433* 
Metaphysical basis of, 96-98. 
World-religion, mediaeval theory 
of, 90-92. 

Woims — 

Concordat of (1122), 160-161. 
Diet of, 367, 38a, 

Woytech, see Adalbert. 
Wurtemberg— 

Hardenberg's scheme opposed by, 
45 ^« 

Napoleon’s relations with, 450. 
North Germany — 

Isolation from, 472. 

Military treaty with, 472-473. 
Privileges of, 476, 478. 

Reform Union supported by, 46a. 
Representation of, on Federal 
Council, 480. 

Rheinbnnd joined by, 409. 
Wurtemberg, Duke of, 341. 


Zeno, Emp., 25. 
Ziani, Doge, 168. 



